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HE distinction between the terms, in one form or another, 
constitutes part of the common stock of the modern interpre- 
tation of the New Testament. For six centuries it has been an 
exegetical tradition. Those who have disputed its validity have been 
in number extremely insignificant and in weight hardly worth regard. 
So firmly seated in the minds of commentators and lexicologists is 
the distinction that it looks like a waste of time, if not like a wanton 
search after an excuse for falling out with stable opinion, to attack it. 
Yet I believe the distinction to be unreal, and while I do not presume 
to think that I can unseat it, I hope to throw a strong doubt upon its 
right to its place. 

The distinction is variously expressed. Thus Beza: Oeorys = divini- 
tas, which = attribute ; Oedrms = deitas, which = ipsa natura. Bengel : 
Gedrns=divinae virtutes ; Oedrns = ipsa divina natura. Fritzsche: 
Georns = Gottheit, which = status ejus, qui sit Deus ; dedrns = Gott- 
lichkeit, which=conditio ejus qui sit @¢tos, z.e. divina majestas. Meyer- 
Weiss: Qedrys the totality of the divine qualities; Oedrns the divine 
being. Sanday: Oeadrns = the divine nature and properties ; Oedrys 
= the Divine Personality. Grimm-Thayer: Oedrns differs from 6ed- 
tys as essence differs from quality or attribute. Cremer: Odrys 
= das, was Gott ist ; Oedrns = das, was Gottes ist. Trench: Oeaorys 
“jis not the personal God whom any man may learn to know from 
nature ; as Person He can be known only by the revelation of Himself 
in His Son: it is only His divine attributes, His majesty, and glory 
that can be known from nature.” 

These statements are differently turned. The substance is common, 
being that distinction between God’s essence and His attributes, which 
is part and parcel of the long-established distinction between natural 
and revealed religion, —.e. between that knowledge of God which 
comes into consciousness through general contact with the universe 
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and that deeper knowledge of Him which cannot enter consciousness 
except through saving communion with Christ. 

In the examination of the grounds for the established interpretation, 
I shall first take up the contextual bearings of the exegesis, afterwards 
its lexical and historical supports. In fairness to the traditional view, 
the two classes of evidence should be separated. It is a plain rule in 
the study of synonyms, that a given pair of synonyms must needs 
hold more or less ground in common. ‘The nature of thought entails 
this result. Hence we must be prepared for exceptions to every rule, 
and in certain cases, exceptions are so numerous that the teacher has 
to say to the beginner: First learn the special rule in synonyms, and 
then be exceedingly careful about applying it. Still, the rule may be 
a sound one, holding its ground in the face of an objection raised 
against it by a special context. Fairness to the traditional interpre- 
tation requires that we should keep the contextual point of view 
apart from the lexical and historical point of view. 

As we enter the context of Rom. 1”, a general consideration comes 
to meet us. The base of Paul’s thought is thoroughly prophetical. 
Hellenism colored his mind here and there, but not to any great 
depth. His mind acts, on the whole, along prophetical lines. Now 
the bent of prophetic thought does not favor the interpretation. 
Schelling said that there was no supernatural in Homer. The say- 
ing, inverted, might fairly be applied to prophetic thought, whether 
in the Old Testament or the New. It knows little or nothing of 
nature, in our sense of the term nature. All is supernatural. Nature 
is plastic under the divine hand, and is being constantly shaped to 
His saving purpose touching His people. The hills leap for joy, 
because they see salvation coming to Israel, and the trees of the 
forest clap their hands. The heavens are in deep and eager sym- 
pathy with the experience of the redeemed; for, as the Judgment 
Day dawns, the sun and the moon are turned into blood, and the 
stars fall like fruit from a roughly shaken tree. For prophetic feeling 
there is no natural and no supernatural in the later sense of the 
words. 

Least of all is there any distinction between God’s being and His 
will. Holy will is the very essence of God. What God is may be 
seen in what God does. Hence one of the assertions that goes along 
with the traditional interpretation is plainly out of keeping with the 
Old Testament to which it appeals. Thus Trench: “It is not to be 
doubted that St. Paul uses this vague, more abstract, and less personal 
word (Oeorys) just because he would affirm that men may know God’s 
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power and majesty ... from His works; but would not imply that 
they may know Himself from these.” To the same point Rogge 
(quoted by Sanday), who gives to Qeorys the meaning of Sofa. The 
Old Testament does not separate God’s being from His splendor. It 
is true that He is sometimes represented as standing somewhat aloof 
from the minor manifestations of His glory, they being a sort of 
surrogate or middleman between the divine purity and an impure 
world. But taking the doctrine of the divine Sofa as a whole, it gives 
us no hint of any separation between the divine being and the divine 
splendor. There is indeed a distinction. But in moments of impas- 
sioned feeling, as in the nature lyrics of the Psalm Book and the 
vision of the last days in the Prophets, the divine being is in the 
divine splendor. Nature and history, regarded as a spiritual total, 
are the one and sole medium through which God manifests Himself. 
His being and His will are one. 

An objection readily occurs. Paul was several centuries distant 
from the latest of the prophets. Between him and them lay a broad 
period of reflection. Granted that Hellenism did not go deep into 
him. That does not meet the point. Periods of reflection have 
certain qualities in common.- It matters not whether we call the 
reflection Alexandrian or Palestinian. Prophetism answers to that 
period in the life of the individual when action is all in all, and when 
the rich red blood of perception and sensation surcharge the most 
abstract ideas with color. But Jewish scholasticism answers to that 
period of the individual’s life when memory and reflection fill a larger 
place than action, and when the man’s being far overlaps his will ; so 
that the central idea of consciousness rises above, even draws aloof 
from the body of the man’s deeds. So with Jewish scholasticism 
whether Palestinian or Alexandrian. The Supreme Idea, the idea of 
God, drew more or less apart from the body of divine energy and 
deeds called Nature and History. Hence, while agreeing that Paul’s 
thought was deeply prophetic, must we not allow for differences of 
prophetic quality due to differences of conditions? Paul was indeed 
a prophet. But the rabbi was inside the prophet. 

The objection is valid when we are dealing with Paul’s system as a 
whole, but does not touch the point in hand. Jewish reflection 
caused a gap to open between God and the world, so that the divine 
being did not seem to enter so completely into the divine will as the 
prophet had thought. But this fact does not help the traditional 
interpretation. For, when the idea of God drew apart from the idea 
of the world, and when the Logos doctrine, both in its secondary or 
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Palestinian and its primary or Alexandrian form, gained ground, it 
did not move toward a distinction between two kinds of knowledge 
about God, one within reach of reason and another attainable only 
through revelation. : 

It will serve our purpose to examine Philo. Everybody knows 
that the logic of history made him representative to a rare degree. 
In his philosophy of religion, in his fusion of Philosophy with Positive 
Religion, in his principles of interpretation, he embodied or foreboded 
the world’s deepest tendencies. The main lines of his system are so 
well known that I do not need to do more than call to mind four 
points. 

(1) The relation between the two great terms NOMO®S and 
KOSMOS. Under the first goes all that we put into “ revelation” ; 
under the second, all that we put into “reason.” .Philo does not 
dream of the distinction between “ natural” and “ revealed ”’ religion. 
The true content of “ reason”’ is identical with the content of “ reve- 
lation.” The self-same Logos speaks through the Cosmos of the 
Greeks and the Nomos of Israel. 

(2) The being of God is unknowable. What men may know 
about God is given to us in the Logos. The action of the Logos 
takes in the realm of “reason” no less than the realm of “ revela- 
tion.”” What God, as to His essence, is, man cannot know either by 
“reason” or “revelation.” God is above all experience, all thought. 
He puts Moses—in whom spiritual humanity is embodied — in 
a cleft of the rock, that he may see God’s “backside” as He 
passes by, for man cannot see God’s face. Not as God is in His 
essence, only as the Logos makes Him known, may man know God. 
This knowledge, however, is all of one piece. There are not two 
kinds of knowledge about God, one reached through “reason,” the 
other shut up to “revelation.” 

(3) Philo’s theory of knowledge culminates in out-and-out mys- 
ticism. The ripest experience of man is an ecstatic swoon, whereby 
man passes into complete unity with God. In this swoon the re- 
deemed man transcends positive religion no less than reason. The 
final question for Philo does not deal with God’s two ways of making 
Himself known to the mass of men in this world; for God cannot 
make Himself known as He is. It rather concerns the way in 
which the elect man, transcending at the same time all forms of 
positive religion and all forms of philosophic thought, swoons out of 
this world altogether. 

(4) The cardinal sin is idolatry. Philo does not think of bound- 
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ing and limiting the amount of knowledge about God that may enter 
consciousness through contact with the universe. His one thought, 
on the practical side of things, is the sin that misreads the meaning 
of the universe. He does not talk about the limited speech of the 
cosmos, but about human incapacity to take in the large utterance of 
the cosmos. The Greek in him utters the master-word Universe. 
The Jew in him utters the master-word Nomos or Revelation, and 
then goes on to boast that Revelation alone clearly interprets the 
Universe, — suggesting by the way that the wisdom of Plato was 
borrowed from Moses. 

Philo, then, has no occasion for the traditional distinction between 
Gedrns and Oedrns. I have twice gone through his works in search 
of the words, and have found only @edrys, and that but once (De 
mundi op., c. 61).! The absence of the terms does not by itself 
imply the absence of a thought that, more fully developed after his 
days, might have needed the terms in order to clearly express itself. 
But he has no occasion for the distinction. His thought does not run 
that way. Too often, inthe study of New Testament synonyms, has 
it been forgotten that language is the autobiography of thought. As 
a result, no small part of our supposed knowledge about synonyms is 
fragmentary and unsafe. It is not safe to take up any position, either 
positive or negative, regarding the meaning and relation of great 
terms, until we have acquired clear ideas concerning the movement 
of thought that created the terms. And it cannot be too emphati- 
cally said that the movement of the reflective thought of Judaism 
was not in the direction of that distinction between “ Natural” and 
“ Revealed ” religion which underpins the traditional interpretation. 

We may therefore return to the general consideration that met us 
as we entered the context of Rom. 1”, and give it full weight. If 
the study of reflective Judaism throws any light at all upon the sub- 
ject, it is surely to the effect that the rabbi in St. Paul was not at all 
likely to distinguish between the Being or Personality or Nature of 
God on the one side, and His attributes or majesty or glory on the 
other. And if the scholar in Paul did not travel that way, certainly 
the prophet in him, the creative Christian element, did not. The 
Messianic Idea, with Philo a devout reminiscence, was with Paul a 
passion. His eager faith in the parousia gave him a consuming 
interest in eschatology. His theology kept close to his needs as a 
missionary and debater. His own great power of will, his impetuous 


1 The variant éoc6ryros (in one of the best MSS.) is adopted by Cohn, and 
seems to be suitable in the context. 
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delight in action, would surely carry him toward the gr+und taken 
by the prophets, where the divine being and the div:pe will are 
‘fused. The coloring of the conception of Nature (qj «riow) in 
Rom. 8'*% is deeply prophetical. In view of all we know about his 
temperament, training, and tendencies, it were exegetically safer, in 
dealing with the long-vexed phrase 75 ywwordy (Rom. 1”), to resign 
ourselves to ignorance, rather than to run the risk of reading into 
the text that clear distinction between “ Natural” and “ Revealed ” 
religion which is peculiar to the thought of the occident in and after 
the thirteenth century. Whatever Paul’s thought may have been, we 
must not do violence to history and make ourselves guilty of logical 
anachronism. Better to suppose either that the Apostle’s own thought 
was vague or that we cannot know clearly what he thought. 

If the Apostle had any philosophy of religion, in all probability it 
was substantially one with that entertained by all the serious men 
of his own and of the succeeding centuries, namely, the theory of 
a primitive monotheism, from whose heights mankind fell into 
idolatry. The whole emphasis in the context of Rom. 1” is prac- 
tical, being thrown upon idolatry and its consequences. Idolatry is 
the zparoy Wetdos, from which all falsehood flows. It is the essence 
of unreality, the denial of the reality of God as revealed through the 
universe. The heathen, parading their wisdom, have made fools 
of themselves,— committing the supreme folly of exchanging the 
invisible for the visible, the Creator for His creatures. And God 
had revealed Himself to them through Nature so plainly, in His 
character of the only God and the good God, that they are utterly 
without excuse. We must remember that it is a Jew who is speak- 
ing, a Jew fresh from the heated debate with polytheism which had 
now been going on for nearly a thousand years. Christians, stand- 
ing on the ground won and made good by tfe Jews, when they put 
en their theological thinking caps, turn to the Trinity or the Incar- 
nation. But to the Jew in Paul, debating with the heathen, the unity 
of God was all in all. Clearly recognized and appreciated, it carried 
the whole case. 

To suppose that the Apostle consciously limited the quantity of 
knowledge which God had put within reach of “reason,” and that 
he marked it off from a knowledge that can come only through “ reve- 
lation,” is, on the one hand, to push back our own point of view and 
forget his. On the other hand, it is to suppose that he deliberately 
dulled the edge of his argument. For, if the heathen possess only 

this smaller quantity of knowledge, then they are less guilty than the 
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Jews ; and that he does not say. He speaks as a Jew, a man to 
whom the monotheistic idea of God was the pith and marrow of all 
knowledge of God, and to whom the fundamental law of right human 
experience was the sense of dependence and gratitude. He re- 
proaches the heathen because they have let that saving knowledge 
slip out of consciousness. He is not thinking about those mysteries 
of the inner being of God toward which the Trinitarian develop- 
ment of doctrine directed attention. He is not even thinking about 
the mysteries of the Incarnation. He speaks to the Gentiles as 
Isaiah and as Ezra might have spoken. The traditional interpreta- 
tion of Oedrys side-tracks the main thought. If the Apostle had any 
clear and fixed idea when he wrote 7d yyworor, in all likelihood it 
was similar to Philo’s conception of God as being in Himself wholly 
unknowable. But I am disposed to think that to Paul, in the joyous 
flush of the redeemed and creative life, Philo’s thought could not 
have come home. T6 yvwordy should either be left vague or inter- 
preted in the strictest sense of a Jewish debater bent on putting the 
heathen to shame. Its core is the knowledge that God is one, and 
that He is good. The tradition is manifestly untrue to the con- 
text. In case, then, the lexical and historical evidence for the dis- 
tinction between @eorys and Oedrns be forthcoming, Rom. 1” must 
be treated as an exception to the rule. We should find here an 
illustration of the law that all synonyms have more or less common 
ground. 

If Paul did not write Colossians, the fact that Oedrys is found in 
2° might have less force. But for those who accept the Pauline 
authorship, it must be admitted that the bare fact that the Apostle 
uses two terms, not one, starts a presumption of.some sort in favor 
of the traditional interpretation. Besides, the context is more 
favorable than in Rom. 1”. Still, unless the distinction between 
Oaorns and Oedrns be assumed, if the distinction is challenged to 
approve itself, it is proper to remind ourselves of the law of exe- 
getical parsimony. The ancient system of interpretation glorified 
God’s Word by finding all possible meanings in it. Our system 
refuses to find in it anything that is not clearly there. Hence, in 
a doubtful case, we lean away from an opinion unless the context 
really needs it. Now the context of Col. 2°, while it is more favora- 
ble to the traditional interpretation than the context of Rom. 1”, 
cannot be said to make that view necessary. The enemy before the 
Apostle’s mind is an early form of the dualistic gnosticism that 
bloomed in the second century. On the theoretical side, it injured 
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the monarchy of Christ. The Apostle opposed it by making Christ 
out to be the centre of both the visible and the invisible universe. 
He is the cosmic centre as well as the spiritual centre (1°). In 
Him dwells the fulness of the Godhead — 76 wAyjpwpa tis Oedryros. 
In view of the exceeding rareness, in the first century, of both terms, 
the fact that Paul used both deserves attention. It is indeed true 
that the context of Rom. 1” is rather against than for the tradition, 
while the evidence of Colossians is at best shadowy. Still, the bare 
fact that both words are used has weight. The traditional interpre- 
tation is exegetically possible. To determine its probability, we 
must go outside the context, and take up the lexical and historical 
aspects of the question. 


One of the stock references is to Oedrns in Wisd. 18°. It gives 
the variant éovdryros, and the fact that Odrys has been undoubtedly 
substituted for éovérys in the text of Isocrates (Liddell & Scott, 
$.v. Oadrns) lends strength to the variant. ‘Oovdrys might be taken 
as an assimilation to dav in the line before, Oedrns being the true 
reading. The Latin and Syriac renderings (justitia and SMW") 
point to dovdrys.? The importance of the reference is all the greater 
because, if Oecorns be the original reading, it is the only case found in 
the Wisdom literature. My reading of Philo has so far given me just 
one case of Oeorns, already referred to ; Oedrns I have not found at all 
in the literature of Alexandrian Judaism. Of course, from the present 
point of view, it is a matter of indifference that one of the two exam- 
ples of Odrys is in the LXX and the other outside it. Moreover, it 
is probable that the Book of Wisdom does not antedate Philo by more 
than fifty or seventy-five years ; so that, for our purpose, the study of 
the history of an abstract term, they are practically contemporary. 
This, then, is the situation. Alexandrian Judaism gives us, so far as 
we know, two doubtful cases of Oedrys, none of edrys. In view of this 
state of things, we need to remind ourselves of two plain facts. The 
first is that the traditional distinction between Oedrys and Oedrys must 
be proved. The law of exegetical parsimony compels us to prove it 
before we use it. We are not to act as if the distinction authenti- 
cated itself off hand; and as if we were at liberty to pick up exam- 
ples at random from the page of this or that writer, without regard 
either to his time or to his relation to the thought of his period. 
The second point, cognate to this, is that we are studying the 
history of a pair of abstract terms; and that the beginning of the 


2 I am indebted for this to Prof. G. F. Moore. 
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history, so far as we can yet say, is very close to New Testament 
times. 

What, now, has the Book of Wisdom to say? The context (chap- 
ters 17 and 18) is a contrast between the Egyptians and the Israelites. 
Darkness, death the lot of those, light and life the lot of these. God 
kept safe His sons, &’ dv qpyedArev 75 apOaprov vopov das, etc. (18'). 
In secret (v.°), on the Passover night, they offered sacrifice, xai tov 
THs Oadryros vopov év Suovoia diéfevro. It does not need to be argued 
that Gedrys here refers not to the inner nature of God, but to the 
divinely given Law. Upon that all must agree. But those who 
draw from this fact an argument in favor of the traditional distinc- 
tion seem to forget that this is but one case of Oedrys ; and that, 
inasmuch as the author stands near the beginning of the history of 
our pair of abstract terms, it is possible that the word was wholly 
new to him ; and that, had he employed it more frequently, it might 
have taken broader uses. Apparently the Book of Wisdom uses 
Oeedrns just as Philo might have used it. Philo sometimes treats the 
Law as though it was God’s other self. He speaks of the Torah as 
of the embodied Logos. His single case of Oeérys is clearly parallel 
to Wisdom 18°. It must be remembered that both authors were 
using a new term, a word which apparently had but just begun its 
career. Great caution in drawing inferences from two isolated cases 
is in order. 

The chief fault in the exponents of the distinction between the 
terms is that they have taken little or almost no account of the long 
history of the terms. They have made no attempt to correlate them 
with the history of thought. They have not asked whether the system 
of the author in question called for the distinction, but, taking the 
terms as the isolated expressions of an isolated theorem, have picked 
up an example wherever it came in their way. The only excuse for 
the hasty study of the larger context of the stock illustrations is the 
fact that the traditional view, having ruled interpretations for -six 
centuries, has naturally fallen into the habit of taking itself for 
granted. When once that habit is acquired, the matter of evidence 
is easily disposed of. But this much at least is certain: the two 
examples of Oeaérys given us by Alexandrian Judaism, in view of the 
fact that they stand close to the beginning of the history of a pair of 
abstract terms, and in view of the farther fact that @eorns does not 
appear at all, neither prove nor disprove the point in question. 
Unless we can secure farther evidence, they are neutral. 

The other stock examples are taken from Plutarch and Lucian, 
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non-Christian writers of the second century. At this point an 
emphatic protest should be raised. Language is an organism. It 
is created by thought. Its changes obey the laws of thought. 
Hence, to put an example from Plutarch alongside an example from 
the Book of Wisdom, without first subjecting the thought of the 
respective authors to serious comparative study, looks like an exceed- 
ingly hasty proceeding. When a new word appears in the field of 
philosophy and theology, one is not safe in taking any given view of 
the term at its first appearance, unless he is familiar with the course 
of thought that preceded it. Least of all, should we pass with light 
step from Jewish authors to Pagan authors, seeking illustrations of 
the supposed distinction. The differences between the austere, intol- 
erant monotheism of the Jew and the easy-going monotheism of the 
Greek are too deep. It is not safe for us to put a case from Lucian 
in the same class with a case from Philo, till we have examined the 
bodies of thought that lie back of the respective cases. 

At the outset, it may be said, without fear of contradiction, that 
there is a strong antecedent probability against the supposition that 
the distinction between the terms grew upon heathen ground. The 
thought and theology of heathendom made no demand for it. In 
the first place, the heathen lacked that mental austerity in the treat- 
ment of the term @eds which was more or less characteristic of Jews 
and Christians. If the distinction between Oedrns and Oedrns existed 
before Paul wrote, it might have grown up on the soil of Alexandrian 
Judaism. There were two elements of the soil that favored it. Mono- 
theism was ingrained in the Jewish mind. That dogma of the divine 
unity was part of the common life. The whole community rested 
upon it. There went with it a clear distinction, almost a separation 
between God and the universe. This involved an attempt at pre- 
cision in the use of terms touching the Deity. Again, the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy of religion had authoritative text-books of 
the highest quality. The Old Testament exercised a steady pressure 
upon all Jewish speculation. Plotinus could turn aside for a con- 
siderable time from the idea of God to deal with matters purely 
metaphysical. Philo could not. His Bible called him away from 
metaphysics. His philosophy was almost wholly theosophy. The 
idea of God was with him at every turn of thought. And this 
fact, cooperating with the native austerity of Biblical monotheism, 
might well have forced on his mind careful distinctions in the terms 
that dealt with God and with His relation to the universe. 

Yet, with all this to favor the growth of some distinction between 
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Oeorns and Oeorns from the soil of Alexandrian Judaism, we have no 
evidence whatever that it actually came to light. Far less likely was 
it to grow up out of the thought of heathendom. In the first place, 
the word 6eos was used freely and lightly. Triflers dragged it in the 
mud. Men of character used it flippantly. Vespasian, the chill of 
death creeping over him, said to his friends, “Lo! I am becoming 
a god!” When Claudius was murdered, Seneca wrote a satire on 
his “ pumkinification” or apotheosis.2 Serious men, like Strabo, 
could talk about “ Our God, Cesar” — Kaioap 6 Oeos (6. 43 7. 3). 
There was nothing in the established religion to encourage any 
austere use of terms touching the Deity. Neither was there any- 
thing in the nature of deep Hellenic thinking to develop a clear 
distinction between God as He is in Himself and God as He is in the 
world. Even Plotinus, strongly inclined as he was to asceticism in 
his personal life, remained, in his view of the Cosmos, a thorough- 
going Greek. The universe was to him, as it had been to Plato, the 
only-begotten Son of God. The idea of God did not draw apart 
from the universe as it sometimes did in Philo. His system nad no 
need for the distinction between Oedrns and Oeorys. No authorita- 
tive Book, no authoritative religious community, pressed him toward 
it from the outside. His own thought exerted no pressure from the 
inside. There was no demand for the distinction. 

Hence it is every way unlikely, in the light of what we know 
about the nature of heathen theology, that the distinction should 
have grown up on heathen ground. Language answers to thought, 
and has no distinctions unless thought calls for them. We pass, 
then, to the examples of the distinction between Oeorys and eorns 
brought forward from Plutarch and Lucian, with a strong presump- 
tion against them. The defenders of the tradition, taking it for 
granted, went into the heathen writers with a strong bias. If we 
consider the entire history of Greek philosophy, our bias will be the 
other way. It must be proved that the examples are real examples. 

As regards Plutarch’s use of @sdrys, the remark of Meyer-Weiss, 
that it is “sehr haufig,” is inexact. I have found six cases; and it 
is possible, as Liddell and Scott suggest, that one or two of these are 
misreadings of éovdrys. Probably very careful reading of Plutarch 
would give additional cases of Oadrns. Yet, considering that Plu- 
tarch is so voluminous a writer and so religious withal, even a dozen 
or more cases would not justify the words “sehr haufig.” On the 
contrary, Georys is a very rare word in Plutarch, as we should expect 


8 Hausrath, V. 7. Zimes iv. 3 
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it to be, seeing that Plutarch (born, probably, about 45 a.D.) stands 
so near the beginnings of the career of the two terms. @eorys 
is even rarer, only two examples having so far been pointed out. 
The limits of this paper forbid a detailed examination of every con- 
text where either word appears. But I am sure that there is no 
philosophical distinction between them. It is barely possible that 
Oeorns may have had a little more emotional capacity. But even 
that is only a possibility. If one does not enter the context with 
a bias toward the tradition, it cannot be proved. And so far as 
regards philosophical usage, the two words are practically identical 
in meaning. That fact stands out plainly from the context of Oeorys 
in De defectu oraculorum (c.5): peyddn yap } madara Sofa THs éxel 
Oadrntos. Plainly Oadrns here carries all the weight that @eorys 
could carry. And if it be argued that Plutarch’s theory of demons 
as mediating between gods and men is in favor of the tradition, then 
in the same treatise (c. 10) we meet a use of Oedrys that looks de- 
cisively the other way: éx 82 d.povwy ddrcyat pev Ere xpovw TodAA@ de 
dperns KaOapbeioca. mavtamact Oedrytos perécxov. In both contexts 
he is speaking of the same phenomenon, —the inspiration of the 
oracles; and he is explaining it by the agency of the demons or 
intermediate spirits, to whom he ascribes Oeérys in the one context 
and @eorys in the other. _ The use of Oedrns in De Js. e¢ Os., c. 22, is 
equally convincing. The theory he has in mind would seem to be 
that of Euhemerus. The rank of the deities in question, at the 
highest, is not above that of a demi-god, yet Oedrns is the term used. 
Finally, another convincing case is found in the treatise, Won posse 
suaviter vivi sec. Epicur.(c. 21): ta wept Oe@v kai Georns. His con- 
troversy with the Epicureans at this point makes it clear that Oeorys 
refers to the deity as an abstract total. 

As for Lucian (f+ 180), he was a graceful writer, an easy thinker. 
Had he lived a century earlier, he would have been a brilliant scep- 
tic. Living in the time of the great religious revival of the second 
century, he was more or less religious. But his religion was not 
deep, his philosophy never strenuous. And, keeping in mind the 
fact that we are following the history of a pair of abstract terms, and 
the further fact that both of them were still exceedingly rare in the 
second century, it seems most unlikely that a man of Lucian’s weight 
and temper should have used theological terms with a precision 
superior to Plutarch. The random and piecemeal nature of the evi- 
dence brought forward in defence of the tradition again comes into 
view. One case of Oedrys has been found (/caromen. 9). The con- 
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text shows that it is used in the most sweeping sense. epi péy yap 
tav Dewy ri xpy Kai Néyev; . . . of pev Tos GAAOvs aravras Deovs dze- 
Adoavres Evi pov THY TaV dAwy dpxnv dmévenov ... of SF Euradw 
éridaytAevdpevoe TodAOUs TE avTovs dréhatvov Kat SeAopevoe Tov pév Tiva. 
apatov Oedy érexdAovy, Tots S¢ Ta Sevrepa Kal rpira evepov THs Oedryros. 
‘The Jews and the Christians drive all Gods but one off the field. 
But others, giving us gods with a lavish hand, make one of them 
supreme and allot to other gods a secondary portion of the godhead 
(Oecrns), and to other deities still (demons and demi-gods) a terti- 
ary portion.’ What can be plainer than that Oedrys here takes the 
widest sweep? One example of Oedrns has also been pointed out: 
De calum. 17, 4 “Hdatorisvos Oadrns. The Oeorns of Hephaistion 
exactly answers to the Oeorys ascribed to demons and demi-gods in 
the other context. 

I have followed the history of the terms into later heathen writers 
with some care. I have not found either word in Marcus Aurelius 
or in Pausanias (flourished about 170 a.D.). Possibly that fact 
means little, the thoughts of the emperor being of a purely devo- 
tional turn, and Pausanias being a sort of Baedeker to the temples 
and shrines of the empire. Still the two, taken together, suggest 
that these two abstract words had made, up to the last quarter of the 
second century, very slow headway. The fact that Dio Chrysostom 
(time of Commodus), so far as I know, did not use either word, 
gives strong support to this view; for he was a fine type of the 
Stoic circuit-rider, and likely to know the turns of speech in favor 
with men of thought. Plotinus (f 270) clinches the conclusion. 
He was altogether the greatest philosophical head after Aristotle, a 
man of first-rate power, of wide knowledge, and deep piety. I have 
gone through him twice in search of the words ; and, while I cannot 
say they are not there, I can very positively say that they are ex- 
tremely rare. We may affirm, then, that the words came very slowly 
into general use with heathen writers. 

I have found @Oeorns once in a quotation by Cyril from Porphyry 
(Nauck’s ed. of Porphyry’s opuscula, p. 11), it being uncertain whether 
the word is Cyril’s or Porphyry’s. In the opuscula themselves the 
words do not appear. In the life of Pythagoras by Jamblichus, who 
headed the Neoplatonic School in the fourth century (f 363), I 
have found @eorys twice. It would seem that even as late as the 
latter part of the fourth century the terms were not common with 
heathen writers, who in this matter were in striking contrast with the 
Christian writers of the fourth century. Possibly the very common 
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Christian usage of the words helped to give them general currency. 
For in Proclus, the last notable Neoplatonist (died in Athens, 485), 
Oedrns is quite common. In his voluminous commentary on the 
Timeeus, I have found Oedrys but once, and can say dogmatically that 
he rarely uses it. How it came to pass that Oedrys pushed Oeorns 
nearly out of mind I cannot say. It is possible ihat the influence of 
Christianity, both direct and indirect, accounts for it; and that the 
controversies with Christianity led the heathen controversialists to 
use, wellnigh exclusively, that one of our pair of words, Oedrys, 
which came into almost exclusive use with Christian writers after the 
middle of the fourth century. 

However that may be, it is certain that Proclus gives no support to 
the traditional distinction between the terms. His conception of 
the cosmos is thoroughly Greek: ¢.g. 6 warnp .. . éyixwoe piv 48n Tov 
Koopov Kai evdaipova Oedv dmerédecey (239 B). How was it possible for 
the Greek reason, glorifying the visible universe as the alter ego of 
God, to achieve or to need the distinction between what God is in 
Himself and what He is in the universe? Proclus goes on from the 
words just quoted to say: rév xoopov, ovy Ort. . . Td éyKoopinv éorw 
dyaApa Gedy... add’ ott T&v vonTav éort Oe@v dyaApa. TAnpodrat yap 
eé aitrav Oedrnros (239 C). The quality of Oeorns permeates the 
universe. Again he says: 6 xoopos peréxet Oeornros, and then uses 
Ocoryns three times in four lines (124 F). The one sure case of 
Oacrns which I have found has an identical force: 6 xoopos, dyaApa 

. TOU voynTov kal azd Tov marpos TeAETHEls . . . ExEL Euhavy THs abrod 
Oeaornros yvwpicpara (83 F). And, lest it be said that the last quo- 
tation favors the tradition by applying Oedrys to the individual phe- 
nomena of the universe, while Gedrns describes its totality, I add one 
more quotation. Speaking of the Nile, he says: 4 rovro ovvéyovoa 
Georns, i.¢. the Deity, Oedrys, controlling and pervading the phenomena 
of the Nile (36E). And speaking of ‘Oxeavos: tiv ragw Ocdv ris 
doptorixys tavrys (294 E) Oeorytos, z.e. the deity (Oeorys) manifests 
its defining and boundary-giving power through the great river that 
girdles the earth. Time forbids further quotation. But I add 
references to 48B; 49D; 51B; 51C; 101D; 117F; 160E; 
261 B; 278B; 294E; 315C. 

Looking back over the history of the words on their non-Jewish, 
non-Christian side, we find the beginning of it in the criticism of 
positive Greek religion, set up by Greek philosophy. In place of the 
cheerful, if somewhat non-moral gods of Homer, came the abstrac- 
tion of Anaximander, ro Getov, — dignified but cheerless. Probably 
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in the first century before our era the word Oedérys was coined in 
Alexandria, the clearing-house of religious ideas for the Mediter- 
ranean world. It was formed on the adjective Oios, on which 76 Oe‘ov 
had been previously formed. etos, as Schmidt says, designated 
“alles durch das walten der Gottheit hervorgerufene.”* Men who 
could not allow themselves to talk sincerely about the gods, could 
speak sincerely, albeit with little warmth, about 76 QOeiov, even as 
Matthew Arnold used to speak about ‘ the power not ourselves, mak- 
ing for righteousness.’ Working the same vein of abstraction that 
Anaximander had worked, some one grafted, upon the same stock, 
Geios, not on rd Oeiov, the word Oeorys. So far Trench is right ;° but 
he is twice in error when he draws his inference from that fact. In 
the first place, he is wrong in saying that 76 Oeiov, although “ nearly,” 
is “not quite” equivalent to @zos. He fails to distinguish between 
the popular and the scholastic use of words. Amongst the people, 
Geos was the superior term, and in the schools ro @eioy was its full 
logical equivalent, even superior to it in intellectual value, although 
possessing far less emotional capacity. In the second place, Trench 
is wrong when he proceeds to build upon the fact that Oeorys was 
formed directly upon @eios, not 76 Oetov, the conclusion that, for this 
reason, it carried less weight and meaning. A living language con- 
cerns itself little, in the long run, about etymologies. And the Greeks, 
with their utter lack of careful linguistic knowledge, made their .ety- 
mologies serve their dogmatic and emotional needs. The etymologies 
of Plato and Plutarch are full evidence. The word @xorns gained 
very soon, if it did not possess from the first, all the weight and dig- 
nity belonging to 7d @eiov, with which the eye and ear would surely 
associate it. 

Soon afterward, Oeorns was formed, perhaps by some man who had 
warmer religious feeling, or was in closer touch with positive religion. 
Then the two words began a battle for existence. So far as the phil- 
losophical and theological outlook could go, they started on even 
terms ; but in the second century came the great revival, and heathen 
society became religious. The philosophers became devout. The 
term eos came again into philosophic honor, forced in by popular 
feeling. From this time on, Oeorns was sure to get, some day, the 
upper hand. Concrete terms, deeply rooted in a language, live as 
long as the language lives.® Abstract terms, the creations of men of 


* Griech. Synon., 4, p. 6. 
5 N. 7. Syn. (8th ed.), p. 7. 
6 Schmidt, 7. 4, p. 5. 
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the chair, battle for existence, and their chances for enduring life are 
the higher in proportion to their nearness to enduring concrete terms. 
For this reason, not for the reason given by Trench, the word @eorns 
triumphed over Oedrys, and nearly drove it off the field. Being close 
to Oeos, it had a larger emotional capacity. Religious feeling gave it 
the victory. 

Our conclusion, so far, is that the traditional distinction, if it grew 
up at all in antiquity, grew up on Christian soil. The contexts of 
Rom. 1” and Col. 2° are either opposed to, or do not heartily support 
the tradition. There is, then, a presumption that the distinction, if 
it grew up at all on Greek soil, grew up amongst the theologians and 
interpreters of the Greek Church. The fact that the distinction did 
not grow up, and could not grow up on heathen ground, gives no evi- 
dence, not even a presumption, that it could not grow up, and did 
not grow up on Christian ground. The bias of Christian theology, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the clear, dogmatic distinction between 
God and the world, might make the distinction natural, and even 
inevitable. And if it did grow up ata fairly early day on Christian 
soil, then it becomes an exegetical possibility in St. Paul. Even if 
the distinction did not exist in the mind of Alexandrian Judaism, that 
would not be at all decisive; for the thought of the Alexandrian 
Jews lacked the great historic fact, Christ, and was not influenced 
by the vast capacity to bring about mental precipitation which that 
fact possessed. If we can find the distinction clearly established 
amongst Greek-speaking Christians, we shall simply rule out the exam- 
ples found in Alexandrian Judaism, as having been rashly appealed 
to by the defenders of the tradition; and then conclude that in 
Rom. 1” the Apostle used @eorns freely and at large, but afterward 
came to see that Oedrys was the one and only term that could describe 
the being of God in Christ, and so wrote Col. 2°. 

I shall first consider the Gieek interpretation of the two passages 
down to Theophylact, and afterward take up the general history of 
the two terms. 


The history of the interpretation, roughly divided, falls into two 
periods: the Patristic period, and what may be called, by a stretch 
of terms, the Greek renaissance of the ninth to the twelfth centuries. 
In the first period, I have not found a single exegetical support for 
the tradition. Clement of Alexandria quotes Rom. 1”, but in so 
vague a way that we cannot draw from him any opinion upon our 
point ( Contra Graecos, 8). Origen’s commentary on Romans exists 
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only in Latin: Quod notum est . . . Ignotum autem Dei intelligen- 
dum est ratio substantiae ejus vel naturae: cujus quae sit proprietas, 
puto quod non solum nos homines, sed et omnem latet creaturam. 
At first blush, that looks like the tradition, but he goes on: Sempi- 
terna ejus virlus ac divinitas. Virtus ergo Dei quae sempiterna est, 
et divinitas quae nihilominus sempiterna est, ex conjecturis acnosci- 
tur creaturae. Virtus est qua regit omnia; divinitas qua replet 
universa. “Virtus” is the divine power, “ divinitas,” the divine 
presence. And Origen speaks like a Greek. The divine presence 
pervades the universe. Of the divine essence we are in deep igno- 
rance ; but so are all creatures, even the angels. Origen does not 
say, or even suggest, that a knowledge of that essence has been 
revealed in Christ. On the contrary, the suggestion of the passage is 
a thought that becomes explicit and developed in the De principiis ; 
namely, that the Logos in Christ is the explanation of the universe, 
and the satisfaction of reason, and that the conjectures of the phil-, 
osophers are but partial aspects of the truth seen, in its unity, in 
Him. But that is quite distinct from the idea that one kind of 
knowledge about God comes through the universe, and another 
through Christ. It is rather the thought that Christ is the reason of 
the universe, and that the message of ‘“ Nature”’ to unfallen man is 
identical with the message of Christ. 

Arius is a witness against the tradition. Athanasius quotes him : 
womep yap thy eipyuevny évtavOa (Rom. 1”) Oeoryta odk av tis pain 
Xpucrov elvat, GAN’ airov drdpxew Tov Tarépa, ovTWs oipat Kal 7} didtos 
abrod Sivapis Kat Oedrys, ovx 6 povoyevys Yios, GAN’ 6 yevyjoas waTip 
( Orat. contra Arianos, 2. 37). There is no hint that Arius drew any 
distinction between @eorys and @eorys, but rather it is plainly sug- 
gested that Arius applied the word @eorys to the Father Himself. 
Asterius is soon after quoted to the same effect. 

Athanasius is clear and convincing. Quoting Rom. 1”, he says: 
tis 8¢ 4 Tod Oeod Sivayus, adros wadw diddoxe A€ywy Xprords (Cont. 
Ar.1.11). That is, Athanasius finds the doctrine of the Incarnation 
in Rom. 1”! and he quotes it again and again in just the same sense 
(Cont. Ar. 1. 37); 1b. c. 12 (9 Te didvos Sivayts Kai Oadrys, iva Tov 
Yidv onpaivy) ; 1b. c. 22, where, referring the didios to the incarnate 
Logos, he sets it as conclusive scriptural authority against the Arian 
qv more Gre ovx yv. Rom. 1” was for him a better and handier text 
on the Incarnation than Col. 2°; because it more plainly connected 
the doctrine of the Incarnation with the Greek conception of the 
universe as full of reason. His interpretation was moulded by his 
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argument for the Homo-ousia. And he would have had to recast his 
argument in order to approach the traditional interpretation. 

Didymus (tf 395) has a slight extrinsic importance, in addition 
to his intrinsic importance, by reason of the fact that Sanday, giving 
the witnesses for the traditional exegesis, refers to him as follows: 
“ Didymus accuses the heretics of reading Oedrns here, and it is found 
in one Ms.” (Migne, P. G. xxxix. 664). Sanday does not imply that 
Didymus’s charge against the heretics plays any part in the defence 
of the tradition; he rather mentions it as an interesting textual point. 
Certainly, an examination of the passage shows that Didymus had 
no knowledge of the tradition, or, if he had, very successfully kept 
it out of sight ; éxetvoe éxoinoav Oeorys* éorw S€ rd aird. Note (1) 
that the heretics changed it to Oeédrns. Note (2) that Didymus, in 
the context, applies the verse to the Holy Spirit. Note (3) that in 
another part of the same work he applies dvvapis xai Oeoryns to the 
work of the Son in the universe (Migne, 388), and soon after applies 
to the text the words % aie xai xara radra éxovea Heorns (Migne, 389). 
He thus indirectly reaffirms his 74 airé. @etorys carries all the theo- 
logical meaning found in Oeorns. In quoting Rom. 1” he even says 
dvvapus Kat Georns (Migne, 388). Possibly, Oeorns here is a slip of the 
text. But it is just as possible that it is Didymus’s own word, he 
unconsciously substituting Oedrns for the word which he took to be 
its theological equivalent. 

Eusebius quotes Rom. 1” in a way that makes it wellnigh impossi- 
ble to suppose that he had the traditional exegesis in mind (Dem. 
£v. iv. 8. 1 and 2). His whole point seems to be a practical’ one. 
He reproaches the heathen for their idolatrous blindness. They 
have worshipped the sun and moon and stars, whereas those celestial 
beings, near to God, standing as it were in the forecourt of the palace 
of eternity, should have taught them to adore God. The emphasis 
is upon the fulness of the message the stars had to deliver to spiritu- 
ally minded men. There is no thought of a distinction between a 
certain quantity of knowledge about God which they could impart, 
and another field of knowledge where they could impart nothing. 

Theodore, in his commentaries on Col. 2°, makes no allusion to 
any distinction between Oedrys and Oedrys. This silence, by itself, 
might have little weight. But taken along with the interpretations of 
Rom. 1 given by Origen, Athanasius, Didymus, and Eusebius, it 
has considerable force. ‘The same thing may be said of Chrysostom’s 
comment on Rom. 1”. He does not speak directly to our question 
about rd yvworcv. He takes a purely practical line of interpretation. 
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The heathen are like some officer of a great king who has had a 
treasure entrusted to him by his master and has misapplied the funds. 
But if Chrysostom knew of any interpretation similar to the tradition, 
he keeps his knowledge where we cannot reach it. 


The evidence so far has been sufficient to show that the exegesis 
of the Greek Patristic period is either totally silent upon the point 
in question or is directly counter to the tradition. The evidence of 
the exegetes in the second period goes the same way. Between 
the two periods there sets in a new current of theological thought. 
The Arians had emphasized the knowableness of God, Eunomius even 
affirming that he knew God as well as he knew the triangle. ‘They 
applied their clear and supposedly final knowledge to the criticism 
of the ecclesiastical doctrine of the Trinity. ‘The Cappadocians 
fended off the attack by emphasizing the unknowableness of God. 
See the quotations by Suicer, s.v. Oeds, obaia, yvaous. In Gregory of 
Nyssa thought took a turn distinctly unlike that of Athanasius. 
“The complete unity of the theological and philosophical points of 
view,” says Ueberweg, “disappears; Gregory of Nyssa is the repre- 
sentative of the separation, beginning in his time, of these two intel- 
lectual forces” (History of Philosophy i. 328). Justin Martyr, 
Clem. Al., Origen, Athanasius, had proclaimed an order of thought 
wherein philosophy and theology were one. The Logos incarnate in 
Christ was identical with the Logos brooded over and guessed at by 
the Greeks. So long as the main work of the Church was to con- 
vince the Greek world, this order remained the order of the day. 
But when the heathen state had disappeared, and the Church became 
a vast religious establishment and the Greek schools were on the 
point of closing up, philosophy and theology began to part company. 

Hence in the interpreters of the second period there is a deepened 
emphasis upon the unknowableness of God. It does not stand out 
prominently in CEcumenius (roth cent.), who was largely a compiler 
and whose own interpretation follows for the most part the practical 
lines of Chrysostom. He suggests it, however, and even seems to 
come near the thought underlying the traditional exegesis. Thus — 
TO yvworTov O, ... rep Swarov éorw yvwOnvat, Ste woenTHs, Sti 
mpovoyTis, Kai Ta Guo. He does not, however, quite reach it. And 
he shows plainly, in his commentary on dvvapyis kai Oadrys, that, if he 
had clearly reached the thought, he would not have taken advantage 
of the supposed distinction between Oeorns and Oecrns to express it. 
For he says... xai éort, pyot, Kai ard Tov KTICpaTwY adiTOD KaTideiy 
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avtov tiv Oeornta. He passes, without consciousness of difference 
or jar, from the Apostle’s Qeornta to his own Oedryrta. 

The thought of the unknowable stands out plainly in Theophylact 
(eleventh century). Commenting on 76 yvwordv @., he says: rod . 
TO pev €or dyvworov olov 7} ovcia airod, Td 8 yvwordv oloy mdvTa Ta 
Tept THVv ovalav, TovTEaTLV y ayabdrys, 7 ToPpia, 7 Sivapts, 7) Oeoryns, ToL 
peyadeorns. Those last words seem, at first sight, to strongly support 
the tradition, and Trench so takes them. But the whole context 
positively disproves this, for Theophylact says: Efme 8é rus t&v mware- 
pwv, dtdcov divapuv, tov Yiov’ Oaorynta Sé, 7d [vedua. He has no lexical 
fault to find with the patristic interpretation that takes Rom. 1” as 
a proof-text for the doctrine of the Trinity. The opinion that @eorns 
carries in it the Godhead of the Third Person of the Trinity does 
not cause him to start or protest, on the ground that the word Oeorys 
is not up to the level of the co-essential Godhead of the Holy Spirit. 
He does not accept the interpretation, his own interpretation being 
practical and hitting the centre of Paul’s thought: Elev dyw or tiv 
Tov Geod yvoow Hdixynoav ot “EdAnves, KakOs aity xpyodpevo. But he 
passes no criticism upon the patristic interpretation. That Oedrys 
stands on a lower theological level than @Oedrys he does not even 
remotely suggest. And Trench’s inference from peyadeorys, “ only 
his divine attributes . . . this Theophylact feels,” is, in the light of the 
context, absolutely without excuse. 

The Trinitarian exegesis to which Theophylact refers is an addi- 
tional witness, if another is needed, against the conclusion that the 
traditional interpretation was ever held in the Greek Church down to 
the twelfth century. It was widespread. Athanasius, as we have seen, 
found in Rom. 1” a favorite proof-text. Didymus took @eorys to 
be the Holy Spirit ; and since he went through the hot debate over 
the Macedonian’s heresy, he would certainly have been aware of the 
traditional interpretation, had it existed. Cyril followed Didymus. 
The Trinitarian interpretation, in one of its two main forms, or, as 
the words of Theophylact show, in a composite form, was an estab- 
lished Alexandrian interpretation. Adding this indirect evidence 
to the direct evidence already brought forward, we may say — with 
decided emphasis, I think—that the Greek interpretation from 
Origen to Theophylact gives no support to the tradition. 


Still, the case is not closed. The exegetical habits of the ancient 
exegetes left them free to do some things that lie outside our pale. 
A strong dogmatic purpose, employing an allegorical method, could 
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ride easily over serious historical and grammatical obstacles. And 
while it does not seem at all likely that, had the traditional distinction 


been a real distinction, the Greek interpreters would have maintained . 


for nine centuries an unbroken silence on so important a point, yet 
it is barely possible. We must therefore carry the case to a final 
conclusion, by studying the history of the words themselves, from the 
second century down. The evidence derived from the words is 
wider than the evidence drawn from the exegetes. Many a man 
who never interpreted or even quoted Rom. 1” used the terms. 
The evidence drawn from this source is also deeper ; for it takes us 
down to the root-question — Was there anything in the nature and 
bias of thought in the Greek Church that called for the distinction ? 
The history may be divided into two periods. The first ends in the 
fourth century. During this period the terms ran side by side, each 
of them common, although @eorys, on the whole, gained upon Oedrns 
in point of common use. The second period stretches from the fourth 
century to the twelfth. The striking fact here is that Oeorys went 
almost wholly out of use. 

I have found @eorns once in Tatian. The context is too general 
to permit any inference. In his master, Justin Martyr, I have not 
found either word, although he uses the compound zoAv@eorns,’ nor 
in Athenagoras and Theophilus. Irenzeus uses the abstract dvOpwaorys 
both in a general sense and the specific Christologic sense. One would 
expect to find its mate, Oeorys, in its company. But I have not found 
it as yet in Irenzeus’s own text, although it might appear, were the 
entire Greek text in our hands. @eorys occurs once in a quotation 
from tle Gnostics: 76 dvoya TO droxexpuppéevov dd macys Oeorntos Kai 
Kuptorytos Kai dAnOeas «.7.r.2 Apparently Oeorntos and xvptorys and 
éA7nOe, denote grades in the celestial hierarchy of the Gnostics. And 
it is to be noted that Oeorys applies, not to the deepest divine being, 
6 maryp, ‘6 BvOds, but to the highest zeons, the primary manifesta- 
tions of divine being ; so that, if we may build on a single example 
from the Gnostics, they did not know and did not use the traditional 
distinction. I have found two cases of Oeorys in Clem. Al.,® both 
of them too colorless to be safely used. If we compare Justin Mar- 
tyr and Clem. Al. with Plutarch, it would seem that in the second 
century the terms made even slower headway with Christian than 
with non-Christian writers. 

The words began to be common in Origen. He was the founder 
of Systematic Theology. So he needed abstract terms. How he 


7 Adv. Gr. 25. 36. 8 1, 21, 3. 9 Strom. 5. 10; 7. 11. 
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used our words will be evident from a few cases, taken from his 
commentary on St. John. On 1°: adrod” tiv Oeornta. On 1°: rq 
Oevornrt adrov. On 1”: rv rod Yiod Oeornta. On 1” : rH Oeorytt abrod. 
On 2?: riv Oeornra Tov Yiow, . . . THs éxeivos Oeorytos . . . THs Oeorytos. 
On 2°: 6 pév Tarp Oeornros, 6 3& Yids Aoyov. On 2°: ray rH 
kawvornta THs Oeornros waparéfacOa . . . ov Bovdopévwv. On 2”: rips 
Oeorntos airov. On 6°: ra ris OeoryTos prorypia. It seems abso- 
lutely certain that the two terms cover the same theological territory, 
and equally certain that @eorys is his favorite word. 

We may draw from Justin Martyr, Clem. Al., and Origen a safe 
inference regarding the bearing of the Logos doctrine upon our ques- 
tion. That doctrine was an attempt to make the Greek Reason feel 
at home within the Christian view of the world. The emphasis fell 
upon the intelligibility of God. God cannot be God without a Logos. 
without a full and clear expression of Himself. The name for this 
self-expression is the Incarnation. Christ is the embodied knowable- 
ness of God. The divine principles, embedded in the structure of 
the universe, seen in the constitution of man as interpreted by the 
philosophers and the prophets, have in him their perfect fulfilment. 
Just as the school of North Africa fused the Graeco-Roman concep- 
tion of Natural Law with the Biblical conception of the Will of God, 
so the school of Alexandria fused the Greek conception of the Logos 
with the New Testament conception of Christ. And, so long as the 
emphasis fell here, there could be no demand for the distinction 
between Oeorns and Oeorns. That distinction presupposes a problem 
in epistemology. How do we know God? and how far does our 
knowledge of Him go? When the conflict with Arianism, ‘ensuing 
upon the establishment of the Church and the disappearance of 
Greek philosophy as a dangerous opponent, had led the theologians 
to emphasize the doctrine of the Unknowable, that problem might 
naturally arise. But not before. Greek philosophy, a splendid body 
of knowledge about things human and divine, existing apart from 
sacred Scripture, is the final explanation of the distinction between 
a truth within reach of reason and a truth that can enter experience 
through revelation alone. That philosophy exerted a profound influ- 
ence upon the mind of the Greek Church. It might appear, then, to 
be likely beforehand that, inasmuch as the main cause of the distinc- 
tion existed, the distinction itself would easily come into conscious- 
ness. But the cause, although existent, had not begun to really 
operate. The Greek Fathers did indeed make one decisive step 


20 The adrod in every case refers to the incarnate Logos. 
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toward the distinction, when, taking over from the Greeks the divi- 
sion of knowledge into “ encyclic ” or common knowledge and special 
or philosophical knowledge, they lumped all knowledge outside the 
Bible under the head of “ encyclic,” putting the special knowledge 
wholly into the charge of Christian theology." This step, however, 
did not bring about the expected consequence. And for the reason 
that in the strenuous period of the Greek Church, Greek philosophy, 
while it was in fact a body of knowledge existing apart from and 
independent of the Christian Scriptures, did not succeed in getting 
itself recognized in that capacity. From Philo down, there went 
along with the allegorical method that made Moses Platonize, a 
theory which made out the philosophers to be either the pupils or 
plagiarists of Moses. Clement of Alexandria’s exegesis of xAémrat 
(John 10%), as meaning the fallen angels who stole the divine truth 
from the Scriptures and imported it into Greece, is an illustration. 
All the Fathers used the theory, even those who did not allegorize. 
It was the established explanation of Greek wisdom. Plainly, so long 
as this explanation gave satisfaction, the epistemological problem 
involved in the connection and contrast between Greek wisdom and 
the wisdom of the Bible could not actually enter consciousness. In 
effect, it was side-tracked. 

Lacking the problem, the distinction between Oeorns and@ Oeorns 
could not develop. There was, after all, just one indivisible body of 
real knowledge about God. The philosophical knowledge of the 
Greeks, being thought of as an echo of Scripture, could not press 
upon theology the epistemological problem. The times created no 
demand for the distinction between two kinds of truth about God. 
There are many things in the Greek Fathers that suggest the distinc- 
tion, and sometimes almost reach it. But they do not actually 
achieve it. 

This is fully borne out by the history of Greek thought after 
Origen. In proportion as theology became more and more impor- 
tant in the Church, the words became more common. In the first 
half of the fourth century they are found everywhere. And at the 
same time the evidence against the tradition becomes overwhelming. 
Trench affirms (p. 10) that the Greek Fathers “never used @eorys, 
but always Oedrys, as alone adequately expressing the essential God- 
head of the Second Person in the Holy Trinity.” The usage of two 
men, Eusebius and Athanasius, added to the usage of Origen, will 
conclusively prove that he is in error. 


11 See Kuyper, Zncyc. of Sac. Theol., § 3. 
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Eusebius uses Oeorys far more frequently than Oeorys. But four 
examples are enough to show that the two words occupy and hold 
the same theological territory. Praep. Evang. 3.6: tiv ris Oeornros 
diapxi) peyaAovpyiav éridexvypévyv. He is working the argument from 
Nature and uses @eorns in precisely the sense that Paul gives to 
Oeorns in Rom. 1%. 16. 7. 17:... drws bia ravtay aire ovpaviay Te 
Kat aidepiav T&v Te Emi ys AoytKOv Kal THS adTod DeornTos avTiAnmTiKOY 
6 mpoonKwv Uuvos avaréuroro. It is exceedingly difficult to see how 
Georns in this text differs from Oeorns in the one above. Jd. 7. 20: 
kal ei abtos, un ovans VANS, EBovAETO KaTeTKEvagat aiTyy, Ti av Tr€ov 7 
codia Kat 4 Oeorns avrod meroujxe x.7.\. This case might seem to 
favor the rule, were it not that @eorys does not refer to a quality 
manifested in the universe, but to God’s own power to create some- 
thing out of nothing, a power embodied in the Logos. Dem. Ev. 
4. 13: Oeorns and Oecrys are used, almost in the same breath, and to 
the same point, God’s creative action in and through the Logos. 
A. E. 1.13: “H rod xvpiov kai owripos qpav Incod Xpiorod Oedrys. 
@eaorys thus exchanges offices with Georns both in the description of 
God’s creative work through the Logos, and in the dogmatic exposi- 
tion of the historic Incarnation. 

In the treatise Con¢. gent¢., written before the Arian controversy, 
Athanasius does not use @eorys at all, so far as I know. In the 
treatise De incar., written about 318, just before the Arian contro- 
versy, Oevorys is common, although Georns is more so. ... Tepi rijs 
Oeorynros tov Aoyou and tiv zepi ris Oedrntos avrod paptupiav (Migne, 
97A). Here, almost in one breath, the terms are applied in turn 
to the Logos. Tots 8 yAevalovras kai dmicrodvtas petareiOwy (the 
Logos is the subject) ddava@s, wore rHv Oaorynta aitod Kai Sivapu émt- 
ywooxew (97 B). He here has Rom. 1% in mind. With the same 
text again in mind he says: ... 0d katevonoav tiv da THs KTicews 
airod Oeornta x.t.A. @eorys slips into the place of Oeorys in his para- 
phrase. Tis adrod Oeorntos (173C): THs éavrod Oeorntos (176 C). 
Tis pev Oaorntos Tov Swrypos (189 A): ... THs OeorynTos Tod Swripos 
(189 B). Ei yap ék rijs eis Ta Aa adrod Suvdpews eyivwoKov airod THV 
Georyta x.r.A. Once more, in the argument from Nature, eorys, 
without effort, exchanges places with Oeorns. Other examples could 
be given, but space is lacking. I venture, however, upon one more. 
It is found in the treatise against Apollinaris, written about 372 ; kai 
yap kal époovotav THv odpxa THs Oeorntos A€yew émtxepetre (1108 B). 
To suppose that Oerornros does not reach the deepest depth in the per- 
son of Christ were to make Athanasius an Apollinarian out of hand. 
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It is, then, plain that in the usage of the Greek Church, as illus- 
trated by two representative men, Eusebius and Athanasius, both of 
whom took very important parts in the most critical theological work 
of Greek Christianity, the traditional distinction between Oeorns and 
Oeorns was unknown. If additional testimony were necessary, it 
might be found in the theological usage of the Arian party. In 
Arius’s interpretation of Rom. 1” already quoted, Oeorys is used to 
express the full being of God. Ezra Abbot in his essay on the read- 
ing “ Church of God ” says that the Arians did not hesitate to apply 
the term @eos to Christ, but lowered its meaning. They were fond, 
as we learn from Athanasius, of “calling tiv Oeoryta rod Acyou 
mabyryv” (Critical Essays, 314). That is, they brought the term 
Oeorns down to all those lower uses, supposed by the tradition to 
belong exclusively to Oeérys. Of course, we know the Arians only 
through fragmentary quotations found in their enemies’ books. But 
if Arius and the Arians had ever hinted at any distinction between 
Oesrys and Oedrys, their enemies would have informed us of it. 


We come now to the second period in the history of the words. 
Its main feature is the practical disappearance of Oeorys. Athana- 
sius, in his later treatises, uses Oeorns scores of times. I have found 
Oadrns once (quotation from Cont. Apoll., made above). That it 
occurs in other places, I have little doubt, but I have read enough 
to know that it is very rare. So, likewise, in the Greek writers at 
large, after Athanasius. Didymus has Oeorys in quoting Rom. 1”. 
Otherwise, eorys is incessantly used. I have not found Oeorns in 
Greg. Nys. ; nor in Greg. Naz., not even in those parts of his theologi- 
cal poems which deal with the argument for Nature, and where Oeo- 
tys would be likely to meet us if the tradition were correct: Oeorys 
occurs everywhere. In Basil I have found @eoryns once (Cont. 
Eunom. 5. 1). In Cyril I have found it only when he quotes 
Rom. 1”, while @eorys occurs hundreds of times. @eorns does not 
occur in the Pseudo-Dionysius, who uses Oeorys about as freely as 
Cyril. It is not in Chrysostom, nor in John of Damascus, through 
whose writings I have gone with some care because of his position 
as the first out-and-out Greek scholastic. Photius uses Oeorys twice 
in commenting on Rom. 1”. I have not found it in Gecumenius or 
Theophylact. The fact that Suidas does not notice it is without 
force, since he takes no notice of Oeorns. 

I cannot presume to say that, taking the whole body of Greek 
writings after 350, orns does not occur in them all a considerable 
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number of times. I have not been able to read the entire Greek 
Patrologia with the care that would give me the right to speak posi- 
tively ; but complete statistical accuracy, while it is beyond my 
reach, is also outside the needs of the case. Taking things in the 
large, it is quite certain that Aeorns went very nearly out of use. 
Now it hardly needs to be said that if @eorns had ever had a portion 
of the theological field all its own, this, could not have happened. 
Greek theology, from Origen to John of Damascus, held tenaciously 
to its lines of thought. ‘The turn taken in Gregory of Nyssa did not 
lead to anything like a change of fundamental lines. And soon after 
his time the Greek Church lost her creative energy, her theology 
becoming scholastic. If the two terms had ever divided the field 
of theological statement and definition between them, it would not 
have been possible for one of them to practically drive the other 
out of use. The fact that this happened plainly suggests the con- 
clusion that the two terms covered a common field, that they fought 
for existence, and that Oeorns triumphed. 
At the very beginning of the battle, corns had an advantage. As 
we have seen, Trench’s contention that Oeorys, being derived from 
stos, not from ro Oetov, could not derive dignity from the latter, is 
scholastic and untrue to the conditions of a great living language 
spoken by men who utterly lacked scientific etymology. The simi- 
larity between ro Oetov and Oeorns appealed both to eye and ear. 
Oeorns soon acquired all the prestige that ro Oeioy could give it ; and, 
so long as it was wholly a question for men of the chair to settle, 
Ge:orns would at least stand on even terms with its rival. For, in the 
Greek schools, where doubt was fashionable and the unknowableness 
of God seemed often the only certain thing, ro Oetov was a nobler 
word than @eos. But when religion revived all over the empire, when 
the sceptics began to go to the temple, when the men of the chair 
began to go into the pulpit, Oeorys lost its advantage. The word 
Ocos was as deeply rooted in the Greek language as ‘God’ is in 
ours. It was the concrete word, and had both antiquity and experi- 
ence, the common people and the poets, no less, on its side. @eorys 
now won a marked advantage of position. The battle could go but 
one way. In the time of Proclus corns had won a decisive victory. 
He used @eorns only now and then when he desired a verbal change 
for the sake of variety. 
In Christian usage 6eorns had a pronounced advantage at the out- 
set. To Oziov was in use down to the last days of Greek theology. 
It lacked, however, that power of appeal to the feelings which @eos 
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possessed. To Greek philosophy the conception of the personality 
of God came home with slight force. To Christian theology it was 
all in all. To Oetov lacked color and warmth: 6 @eds, used as Chris- 
tians used it, its powers insured against the dissipation of polytheism, 
was every way superior to ro Oetov ; Oeorns shared its kinsman’s for- 
tunes. Hence, even in Origen, the first systematic theologian, it 
had a clear advantage, being used about three times where Oeorys 
was used once. When theology, in the heat of the third and fourth 
centuries, was changed almost wholly into Christology, Oeorns won 
a still greater advantage. The supreme question for the Church 
became the relation between the two natures in Christ. The neces- 
sary correlatives were Jeorns — dvOpwrorys. Nowhere, not even in 
the earlier writings of Athanasius, where Oeorns is so common and so 
efficient, is @aorns used as the correlative of dvOpwxorys. Now, it is 
within bounds to say that nine-tenths of the usage of both Oeorys and 
Oeorns is monopolized by Christology. Consequently, Beorns had a 
decisive advantage ; @edrns, unable to make a stand against it, like 
many another unsuccessful word, lost its hold on the mind. 

After the fourth century there was a bare possibility that theology 
might take a turn that should make both terms necessary, assigning 
to each a distinct function. The tendency of the Logos doctrine was 
to fuse theology and philosophy. The debate with Arianism led to 
the suggestion that they should be separated in some measure. Had 
the Greek Church followed this suggestion home, our traditional 
interpretation of @Oecrns and Oecrns might have appeared. Two 
causes prevented this. One was the comparative mental stagnation 
of the Greek Church. After the patristic period, she had nothing 
that could approach the splendid energy and purpose that went into 
the university movement of the Western Church in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The other cause was the unbroken connection 
kept up between Greek theology and the ancient Greek learning. 
The Myriobiblion of Photius is a melancholy reminder that in the 
ninth century great stores of ancient learning lay within reach of the 
Greek Church. In the Occident there was almost a sheer break 
between the wisdom stored up in the Bible, called “ Revelation,” 
and the wisdom stored up in classic literature, called “ Reason.” In 
the Greek Church nothing like this was possible. The continuity 
of connection with Greek learning worked with the mental stagna- 
tion of Greek theology to keep the traditional interpretation of 
Oadrns and Oedrns from coming into consciousness. 

The traditional interpretation is an error. An objection to this 
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conclusion, apparently a strong objection, is started by the fact that 
Gadrns submitted itself to certain usages to which Oedrns never con- 
descended. Thus Origen: 9 rys Tpadis Oeadrns (De principiis : 
Migne, 353 C) ; Oedrns never occurs in such a connection. While it 
is a partial answer to this objection to say that Oeadrys, applied to the 
Holy Scripture, is the inevitable result of a steady use of the adjec- 
tive Oetos with the same Scriptures, the objection gains fresh force 
from the language of the court. Thus in Athanasius: 7 Oedrns airav 
(Migne i. 401 B., referring to Constantine and his sons). Eusebius : 
H Oaorns trav Seordrwv jpav (Migne ii. 800 B.). How came it to pass 
that Christians could, without offence to themselves, apply Aedrys to 
a Christian emperor, but did not think of using Oedrys in the same 
way? In part the use of Oedrys may be explained here as above, in 
connection with Holy Scripture.’ @edérys would naturally follow 
upon @etos. Still, this is only a partial answer, and merely shifts the 
burden to the other shoulder. Does not the fact that @etos could 
lend itself to such miscellaneous uses weaken the strength and capa- 
city of its derivative Qadrys? The answer must be affirmative. But 
the concession does not operate as the objector supposes. It simply 
serves to bring out the truth already conceded to the tradition. 
@edrns possessed an inherent capacity for the expression of religious 
emotion, as well as logical precision, superior to the emotional and 
logical qualities of Oeérns. On the ear of the impassioned Christian 
feeling for the Personality of God 76 Oetov struck cold and hard; and 
Gedrys shared its emotional limitations. The standing Biblical antith- 
esis between God and man which could be expressed only by 6eds- 
avO@pwros, the doctrine of the two natures in Christ which could be 
expressed only by Oeérns-dvOpwrorns, emphasized the superior logi- 
cal precision of Oeérys. In the struggle for theological existence it 
conquered its rival, because it was a word with a deeper root than 
Oeadrns could possibly have. The latter, driven off the theological 
field, found asylum in the language of the Byzantine court. The 
element of truth found in the traditional interpretation does not 
weaken the conclusion that the interpretation itself is an error. 


The knowledge that the tradition is an error is not enough. We 
must know how this error came to be. Especially in a case so strik- 
ing, an interpretation that has gripped the text for many centuries 
with a hold that could not be withstood, we must know how it came 


12 @etos was freely used with the names of rulers, bishops, etc. 
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to be made, and what is the secret of its popularity and strength. 
The explanation is found in the history of Latin Christianity. 

The Vulgate gives divinitas as the equivalent of Oeorns in Col. 2°; 
and from Tertullian down to Aquinas it is always so quoted. If that 
fact stood alone, it might not have much weight. It could then be 
fairly urged that the earlier text of the Vulgate was the work of 
translators, who, knowing Greek only in the rough, slurred over a 
fine distinction, like that between Oeorys and Oeorns ; and, further- 
more, when once the Vulgate had intrenched itself in liturgical use 
and popular reverence, it was next to an impossibility to change it. 
The fact, however, that the Greeks themselves did not know the tra- 
dition, knocks the bottom out of the argument. We are now dealing 
with the history of an error. Therefore, the fact that divinitas stood 
in the text of Col. 2° from the earliest to the latest days, is a fact 
that has weight in the history of the terms divinitas and deitas. 

The inference it suggests is that, in the early centuries of Latin 
Christianity, the Latins had one word, divinitas, in a field where the 
Greeks had Oaorns and Oesrys. This is confirmed by the history of 
the term deifas. The Latin Christianity of the first six centuries 
stood toward Greek Christianity as the Romans had stood toward 
the Greeks. They were disciples and imitators. Naturally the dis- 
ciples sought for new terms in the mother-tongue that should answer 
to the theological terms in Greek. Theology could not be natural- 
ized in Latin without considerable criticism of words nor without 
steady reference to the native language of thought and theology. 
Thus Tertullian: God created the universe in ornamentum majesta- 
tis suae; unde et Graeci nomen mundo xoopov accommodaverunt 
(Migne i. 432 A.). Again: apud vestros quoque sapientes AOTON, 
id est sermonem atque Rationem; and . . . ostendem (Christ) se 
esse AOTON Dei, id est verbum, etc. In a similar way, Lactantius. 
The standard Greek terms were variously translated, and the fittest 
translation survived. Thus: omnipotens is the successful translation 
of zavroxpatwp, “its defunct rivals being ‘omnitenens,’ ‘ omnipol- 
lens’” (Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. 2. 7). 

It was work of this kind — work like that of students in the theo- 
logical school, breaking their teeth on Hebrew and aiming at an 
almost slavishly literal translation —that introduced deifas into the 
Latin, as the equivalent of 6eorys. Augustine has been long referred 
to as a support of the tradition. His words are: Hanc divinitatem, 
vel, ut sic dixerim, deitatem ; nam et hoc verbo uti jam nostros non 
piget, ut de Graeco expressum transferunt id quod illi Oeornra appel- 
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lant (Civ. Dei 7. 1). Augustine’s uf sic dixerim proves that he 
was dealing with translator’s work of the kind just described. His 
“nostri” refers to the Latins who had come fresh from the theo- 
logical school. In all probability his main reference is to Hilary 
(+ 368), whose work on the Trinity was the first attempt at system- 
atic divinity in Latin. Augustine nowhere suggests that he himself 
would make any dogmatic distinction between the two words. 

Hilary, Augustine’s predecessor in theology (tf 368) gives us 
decisive evidence as to the nature of the causes that brought decfas 
into existence. I have not been able to find the word earlier than 
Hilary. It is asserted by Grimm-Thayer (s.v. Oeorns) that Tertullian 
uses the term. No reference is given, and I have not found it. 
Swete asserts that Arnobius uses it (Zheodore of Mops. 1. 286). 
He, too, gives no reference ; and I have not been able, in two hasty 
readings, to find it. Nor have I found it in Lactantius. So far as 
my own knowledge goes, Hilary is the first to use deifas. And, 
while my knowledge on this point is not to be deeply trusted, yet 
happily the main conclusion is not thereby altered. For it is cer- 
tain from Hilary’s own words that the cause which brought de/tas 
into existence was not the preéxistence of the traditional view 
regarding Oeorns and Oeorns. He quotes Col. 2° in the established 
form, plenitudo divinitats, e.g. De Trin. 2. 11; 3. 3. 4. He steadily 
uses divinitas to cover the highest meanings. But in the Com. on 
Mt. we find deifas put forward as the literal translation of Oeorns. 
On Mt. 16*: theotetam quam deitatem Latini nuncupant. On 26°: 
theotetam quam deitatem nuncupamus. Watson, to whom I owe 
the references, well says that Hilary had not yet decided upon the 
terms he would use (Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
vol. 9, p. viii.). Hilary’s “ Latini nuncupant” suggests that he found 
deitas already in existence. But if so, he regarded it as an attempt 
at an exact translation of Oeorns. He did not consider it a necessary 
term. He was a profoundly speculative-man. He acts sometimes 
like a pioneer in speculation. He is awkward and cumbrous. He 
feels around for terms, and he is conscious all the time that the 
Greeks are his masters. But divinitas goes as deep into his mind 
and into God’s being as any word can go. 

After Hilary the new term made headway, although it was slow 
headway. Down to the twelfth century, although decfas seems to 
have been steadily gaining in favor, the two words lived together in 
peace. In Isidore and Bede and Erigena divinitas goes as deep and 
as high as a word can go. In Peter Lombard we apparently find 
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the signs of a change; Sen¢. 1. 29. 1, unde Augustinus in lib. 4, de 
Trin., ait: Pater est principium totius divinitatis, vel, si melius dici- 
tur, deitatis. He seems to prefer the word dettas, although he passes 
readily from one word to the other, ¢.g. 1. 23.9. But down to his 
time the traditional interpretation was not known in the Occident. 
Jerome took the same line as Chrysostom on Rom. 1”. The Latin 
translation of Theodore’s commentaries, made in Gaul in the fifth or 
sixth century, does not prove, as Swete thinks it proves (Comm. of 
Theod. i. 286 n.) that the traditional distinction between Oeorys 
and @eorns was in the author’s mind. Swete propagates the old 
error. The translator changes from the aivinitas of the Vulgate text 
to the deitas of the commentary, merely in order to translate Theo- 
dore’s Oeorys literally. Haymo (f 853) follows the line of Jerome 
and Chrysostom. Hugo (1096-1141) follows the line of Athanasius 
and Didymus, taking Rom. 1” as a Trinitarian text: Cur Spiritus 
sanctus per divinitatem significatur? ... per invisibilia intelligitur Sp. 
Sanctus. ... Per virtutem Pater... Per divinitatem seu deitatem intel- 
ligitur Filius. (Migne, P. Z. clxxv. 440 B.) He is aware that the Trini- 
tarian interpretation of Rom. 1” varies in form. That it is in substance 
right, he does not seem to doubt. And his “divinitatem seu deitatem,” 
taken in connection with his interpretation, proves that the distinction 
between divinitas and deitas had not achieved dogmatic significance. 
Lombard ({ 1164), in his notes on Romans, prefers the interpretation 
of Jerome. But he refers to the Trinitarian interpretation as a fair 
alternative: vel sicut quidam volunt, potest hic intelligi Trinitas. 
Hence, it is plain that the inference, drawn from the use of the terms 
deitas and divinitas in the sententiae, is at best uncertain. We may 
say, then, that down to his time the tradition was not known in the 
Latin Church ; or, if known, it had not won its way into any place of 
note. 

But Lombard’s master, Abelard, had brought the thought of the 
Church to a point where the dogmatic need of the tradition was in 
sight. With his splendid trust in reason and his almost extravagant — 
admiration of the Greek philosophers, he seemed to threaten the 
very citadel of the faith. Bernard’s alarm was deep and loud-voiced, 
and Bernard represented the piety of the Church even more thoroughly 
than Abelard represented its reason. His outcry gave expression to 
the deepest feeling of the Church. 

And, in truth, there was good ground for alarm. Abelard’s inter- 
pretation of Rom. 1” seemed to be nowise different from that of 
Athanasius and Didymus. There is, however, a profound difference 
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in the mental background. Abelard knows nothing about an under- 
ground railroad between Jerusalem and Athens. The theory of 
demons has disappeared along with the bitter warfare between 
Christianity and polytheism which gave it birth. Polytheism had 
become a dead issue. The intellectual majesty of the Greeks, the 
noble philosophical monotheism of their highest minds, shone clear 
in its own inherent strength. The patristic theory that Moses and 
the prophets taught the Greeks having passed away, to give Abe- 
lard’s tribute to the philosophers threatened ruin to the Church’s 
conception of inspiration. 

This was the turning-point in the history of the interpretation of 
Rom. 1”, even as it was the turning-point in the intellectual history 
of the Middle Ages. Latin theology, on the edge of the thirteenth 
century, was nearly ready to take a revolutionary step regarding the 
relation between Reason and Revelation. In the Greek Church 
the distinction between them had never been clearly drawn. Greek 
philosophy, a splendid body of knowledge about things divine and 
human, stood apart from Scripture while it profoundly affected the 
Christian mind. But for causes already given, Reason, as embodied 
in the Greeks, did not draw clearly away from Revelation as em- 
bodied in Holy Scripture. When, however, Abelard made the level- 
ling tendency of the renaissance so plain, the Latin Church was 
seriously alarmed. She had a great problem to face, a problem 
that the Greek Church had either covered over or postponed. 

In the East there had never been a break in the knowledge of 
Greek culture. In the West there was almost a sheer break. Hence, 
in the thirteenth century, the full text of Aristotle, coming from the 
Arabians and backed by the superior scientific knowledge which it 
had encouraged, invaded the mind of the West with great power. 
At the same time the mental life of the Middle Ages began to run 
with a strong current. The crusades had pushed the horizons of the 
world far out. Modern travelling, as distinct from the pious pilgrim- 
age of men incapable of seeing anything but a miracle or the bones 
of a saint, began. Roger Bacon started modern science on its career. 
The marvellous university movement of the Middle Ages was in full 
swing. Reason, supported by the prestige of the Greeks, !oomed up 
dangerously before Revelation. This was one cause for the new turn 
of thought taken in the West. 

The other cause was the corporate existence of an imperial Church. 
The ecclesiastical traditions of the East, compared with those of the 
West, were cumbrous and unmanageable. ‘The Papacy gave to tra- 
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dition the rallying-point and the tactics that should make it coherent 
and effective. The Church of the West could act as a Church, 
untrammelled by the State. She was threatened, in the thirteenth 
century, by the Albigensian heresy on the one side and the rapidly 
growing mental life of Europe on the other. She drowned the heresy 
in blood. She headed off the possibility of a breach with the 
strengthening reason of the Occident by a concordat. Reason was 
allowed to have its field, but was to confine itself rigidly to that field. 
To theology, z.e. to the teaching powers of the Church, was given the 
sole key to the being of God. “It is impossible,” said Thomas 
Aquinas, “ for the natural reason to arrive at the knowledge of the 
divine persons. By natural reason we may know those things which 
pertain to the unity of the divine essence, but not those which per- 
tain to the distinction of the divine persons” (Ueberweg i. 443). 
Greek theology had practically identified itself with philosophy. 
Gregory of Nyssa took steps toward separating them, yet his lead 
was not followed. In the West, also, theology and philosophy were 
at first identical. Down to Abelard’s time, there was no clear thought 
upon the necessity of separating them. 

In the thirteenth century the necessity was seen and followed. 
The division of the field of knowledge concerning divine things 
between natural theology and revealed theology had been antici- 
pated by the Arabian and Jewish commentators on Aristotle (Ueber- 
weg i. 444), who found themselves forced to take the step by the 
collision between their Aristotelianism and the positive religion of 
the Koran and the Old Testament. The Western Church, adopting 
the distinction, put into it a force far beyond what was possible to the 
Mohammedans and to the Jews. Being a vast, thoroughly centralized 
institution, possessing authority separate from, and superior to, that 
of the State, having the habit of imperial action and sway, she gave 
to the distinction a clear and authoritative form. Revelation strikes 
a treaty with Reason. There is to be no mental confusion as in the 
Greek Logos-doctrine ; and no such deus or diabolus ex machina as 
the theory that Plato stole the clothes of Moses. Thought shall be 
frank and clear. Reason and Revelation shall have plain boundaries, 
separate fields of activity. From the days of Origen Rom. 1”, the 
text with its context, had been the locus classicus for comments upon 
the connection between Nature and God. Whenever the Christian 
student had anything to say upon that subject, his New Testament 
opened of itself at that text. When, therefore, the Western Church 
had taken a turn of thought so momentous, of necessity a new line 
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of interpretation had to be marked out. A resistless dogmatic need 
entailed it. 

Thomas Aquinas gives the traditional exegesis of Rom. 1” with 
perfect precision: ... potius dixit divinitatem, quae participationem 
significat, quam deitatem, quae significat essentiam Dei. Whether 
he was the first to interpret the verse in this fashion 1 cannot say. 
But that the interpretation came to the light after the middle of the 
twelfth century, I take to be nearly certain. And that it was the 
product, not of exegetical study, but of a pressing and even tyranni- 
cal dogmatic need, is, to my mind, absolutely certain. Its immediate 
vogue and permanent success were due to the wide spread of a very 
serious mental difficulty, which it seemed to happily and permanently 
solve. At the Reformation, the Protestant exegetes took it up with 
all heartiness. For a very good reason! While they threw over- 
board the idea of an infallible Church, they retained and even 
developed the idea of an infallible Bible. So their problem was 
identical in essence with the problem of the thirteenth centary. 
They took the same road to a solution, and consequently interpreted 
Rom. 1™ in the same way. The tradition has reigned for six cen- 
turies. No wonder, if it came at last to be taken so much as a mat- 
ter of course, that there seemed to be little need of a thorough 
overhauling of the evidence. 
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The Original Form of Leviticus xxiii., xxv. 


PROF. L. B. PATON. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
. 


(Continuation of the Study published in this JoURNAL, xvii. 149-175.] 


1. Legislation in Regard to the Feasts (Lev. 23).— This chapter 
was once regarded as belonging entirely to P, but now through the 
investigations of George (Die dlteren jiidischen Feste), Hupfeld (De 
primitiva et vera festorum apud Hebraeos ratione), and Wellhausen 
¢ Composition des Hexateuchs), it has come to be generally recognized 
that the chapter is composed of two parallel but independent legisla- 
tions, and that the older of these legislations is H. It is so univer- 
sally admitted that the earlier code is contained in vs. gQ—22 and 39-44, 
that it is not necessary here to enumerate the reasons for assigning 
the other portions of the chapter to P (cf. Kayser, Das vorexil. Buch 
der Urgeschichte, p. 74; Wellhausen, Composition, p. 161). 

In these two sections we have a complete code of feasts which 
duplicates the code of P in the same chapter. It is distinguished 
from P by the facts, that all of the feasts are dependent upon the 
gathering of the harvests, instead of being national, ecclesiastical holy 
days ; that the beginning of all is determined by the ripening of the 
crops and not, as in P, by the ecclesiastical lunar calendar ; and that 
the diction of the sections differs from P and is allied to the sections 
which we have already found to belong to H. These points will 
appear in detail as we consider the passages more closely. 

Although legislation of H certainly underlies both of these sections, 
neither is in its primitive form. ‘The same sort of amplifying priestly 
comments which we have met in the foregoing sections are found 
here also. ‘The usual opinion is that excerpts from the festal legisla- 
tions of H and P have been combined by an editor who stood under 
the influence of P. This opinion is confirmed by the fact that the 
glosses which harmonize H with P, although showing the style and 
spirit of P, are not always in exact correspondence with the substance 
of P’s legislation. ; 
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It is admitted by all, that vs. 9-22, 39-44, have undergone a 
priestly redaction, but there is a difference of opinion. in regard to the 
extent of this redaction. Here, as in the group on the sacrifices, it is 
imperative that we should follow closely the linguistic indications and 
not allow any preconceived theory in regard to the age of H to make 
us assign passages to it which the diction would naturally require us 
to give to Rp. In the separation of the original H throughout this 
chapter Baentsch, it seems to me, has been specially successful, and 
with his analysis (pp. 44-50) I am, in the main points, in agreement. 

Verse g is a superscription in the usual style of the priestly editor 
and comes, no doubt, from the hand which combined H with P. Its 
insertion is a striking evidence of the composite character of this 
chapter. Verses 5-8 discuss the subject of the feast of unleavened 
bread, but vs. ro-14 continue this subject and should naturally join 
on to them immediately. The only way in which the insertion of the 
new title can be explained is by the supposition that at this point the 
editor turned to another document, and so, although the subject was 
the same, deemed it appropriate to affirm that this legislation also 
was Mosaic. 

With v. 10 we come at once into the familiar diction of H, “‘ When 
ye be come into the land which I give you”’ (cf. 18° 19” 257). The 
Holiness Code everywhere represents itself as a code for the /and 
(cf. 19% 22%). With the following words, “and ye reap its har- 
vest,” compare 19° 23%. The indefinite expression, “the priest,” 
is also characteristic of H (cf. 219 22’). With this law we are sud- 
denly transferred from the sphere of the priestly ritual, where times 
and forms are the all-important thing, to the realm of a more spon- 
taneous religious life, where the feasts are the natural expression of 
gratitude for the harvest. It is commanded simply that the Israelite 
shall bring a sheaf (cf. Deut. 24”) of the first-fruits of his harvest 
when he begins to reap his crops. The legislation here as elsewhere 
in H is addressed to the people, not to the priests. 

Wellhausen’s representation (Prolegomena, p. 101), that the offer- 
ing of the sheaf is a purely national, symbolic rite, has no foundation 
in the text, whatever may have been later Jewish practice. The sheaf 
is meant to be an offering from every Israelitish family as an expres- 
sion of gratitude for the new harvest. The legislation here stands 
upon the same plane as the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 22% 23 
347), and the worship which it requires is popular rather than eccle- 
siastical. ; 

Verse 11 shows the hand of Rp in the word 8333", and possibly 
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also in the repetition [5:7 135°" at the end of the sentence, which 
seems to have been necessitated by the insertion of B23¥"5. 3, 
‘sway,’ is not characteristic of P (cf. Deut. 23” 27°), although MEWN 
is. Apart from these minor glosses the rest of the verse belongs to 
the original legislation, as is strikingly evinced by the way in which 
the time of bringing the sheaf is determined. It is to take place 
“on the morrow after the Sabbath.” It is difficult to say what the 
priestly editor who inserted this from his source took it to mean. 
Possibly, as Dillmann thinks (£x.-Zev., p. 586), he understood the 
day after the weekly Sabbath that fell within the days of unleavened 
bread. In any case it is clear that this method of determining the 
day of the feast falls outside of the scheme of P, for P puts all holy 
days on fixed dates of the lunar calendar (cf. Lev. 23°* **), 

If the traditional exegesis of this verse were correct, and “the 
morrow after the Sabbath” denoted the day after the first day of 
unleavened bread, then P, if he were the author, would certainly 
have said, “on the sixteenth day of the first month.” If the Sabbath 
were meant to apply to any one of the foregoing sacred days of P, 
the author must have stated whether he meant the first day or the 
seventh day of unleavened bread, since they were equally sacred, 
and since on both the people were required to refrain from ‘servile 
work.’ There is, however, not the slightest probability that ‘Sabbath’ 
is meant to refer to either of the days of unleavened bread, since they 
are never called Sabbaths elsewhere. In view of the discussions of 
Wellhausen ( Composition, p. 162) and Dillmann (£x.-Zev., p. 586 f.), 
it seems to be impossible to doubt that the ‘Sabbath’ is the weekly 
Sabbath. 

Wellhausen’s further conclusion is also inevitable, that the time of 
this Sabbath is determined by the immediate context, “ when ye reap 
the harvest of your land,” and denotes the first Sabbath after the 
beginning of the ripening of the spring crops. Here then we have a 
purely agricultural determination of the time when the sheaf is to be 
offered ; it is to be on the first Sabbath after reaping has commenced. 
Nothing more foreign to the rigid ecclesiastical systematization of 
P can be imagined. Here again we stand upon the ground of the - 
Book of the Covenant and Deuteronomy where the feasts are asso- 
ciated with the ripening of the crops and the natural life of Israel. 

Verse 12 in substance seems also to belong to H, since the offering 
of one lamb for a burnt-offering prescribed in it is not found in P. 
The day of offering the sheaf, according to the conception of the 
editor of this chapter, must have fallen within the week of unleavened 
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bread ; but for every one of the days of unleavened bread P in 
Nu.. 28 prescribes that there shall be offered two bullocks, one 
ram, and seven lambs as burnt-offerings, and one goat as a sin-offer- 
ing. Of all these sacrifices this passage knows nothing, and, on the 
other hand, Nu. 28 knows nothing of the one lamb for a burnt offer- 
ing. It seems probable, therefore, that this sacrifice is part of the 
original code. The one lamb corresponds to the one sheaf, and is the 
expression of a recognition that the increase of the flocks as well as 
the increase of the fields is the gift of Yahweh. There is nothing to 
indicate that this is an offering made by the priests for the nation ; 
on the contrary, it is, like the sheaf and the two wave loaves of v. 17, 
an offering to be presented by every Israelitish family. The words [3 
WAIW in this verse, which are characteristic of P, are to be regarded 
as a priestly gloss. On the use of MWY by H see Lev. 17° 22”. 

Verse 13 is a priestly amplification of the text on the basis of 
Nu. 15“, with whose phraseology it exactly corresponds. In sub- 
stance, however, it is not in perfect accord with that passage, for it 
prescribes two-tenths of an ephah of fine flour instead of one-tenth as 
a meal-offering. ‘This slight deviation, which apparently rests upon 
an error of memory, shows that the writer was not P himself, but one 
who worked in his spirit and imitated his style. All the expressions 
of this verse are characteristic of P, namely, mobs nop owe 
jaws (cf. Ex. 29” Lev. 14” 21 Nu. 15* 6.9 599 12f. 20f. 28. 29 29* 9. ”. 
myn5 (WN (cf. JouRNAL xvii. p. 152), MPMI MM (cf. Ex. 29824 
Lev. 1°" etc.). 

The larger part of v. 14 was rightly recognized by Kayser as 
belonging to the priestly editor, namely, MIT ONT O¥D TW, Ja™p, 
psnswe Soa abd PPM (cf. Ex. 12” 35° Lev. 3” 7% Nu. 35”). 
On the strength of these indications Baentsch assigns the whole 
verse to P. This, it seems to me, is not justifiable. SD is found 
in P only in Lev. 2", and cannot, therefore, be said to be character- 
istic, particularly as it occurs also in 2 Ki. 4®. 55 does not occur 
in P. The word there used is ">D. It is found, however, in Ruth 2" 
2 Sam. 17”. The expression [37> N27 is foreign to P, who says 
regularly J" S™ pn, and the word osx points strongly to H. 
Moreover, the doubling of the determination of time, “until that 
selfsame day,’’ and “until ye bring the oblation of your God,” indi- 
cates the fusing of two diverse conceptions. The “selfsame day” 
is part of the calendar system of P; “until ye bring” is part of the 
older legislation in which everything was determined by the harvest. 
We must, however, assume that the technical and peculiarly priestly 
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word 72") is a later substitution for the “WD, which is spoken of 
throughout the rest of the legislation (cf. v.15 FAN DSI ON 
") “VWod). 

The law then read originally, “ Bread or parched corn, or fresh 
ears ye shall not eat until ye bring the sheaf of your God.” Baentsch 
thinks that this shows the spirit of P, but it does not seem so to: me. 
It is the natural impulse of religion in any age not to enjoy the new 
fruits of the earth oneself until one has made an offering of them 
to the Giver. This precept is eminently natural in connection with 
the command to bring the sheaf. 

Verses 15-17 are recognized by all as substantially part of H’s 
legislation (cf. Noldeke, Untersuchungen, p. 61). A few glosses of 
Rp which add nothing to the sense have come in. Such is the 
characteristically priestly word MIF (vs. 15, 17), which is not used 
in vs. 11, 12. Baentsch is probably right also in regarding the 
redundant clause, ‘‘seven complete weeks shall there be” (v. 15), 
as an addition of Rp, since it exhibits his usual anxiety for punctil- 
ious exactness in carrying out the ritual. The repetition SOM 
seems to have been necessitated by the insertion of this clause. 
‘And ye shall bring a new meal-offering to Yahweh out of your habi- 
tations” (v. 16f.) is not only priestly in its language (cf. Nu. 28”), 
but is superfluous alongside of the following clause, which contains 
the phraseology of the original legislation. The careful determina- 
tion of the exact weight, composition, and baking of the loaves comes 
also ffom Rp (see the comments on v. 13 and cf. Lev. 6”). O33 
mm is, no doubt, primitive (cf. Ex. 23'*” 34”). 

Verses 18, 19 at first glance seem to belong entirely to P, but a | 
comparison with the legislation of Nu. 28% shows that here also 
older legislation underlies the priestly amplifications. The relation 
of the sacrifices for the day of first-fruits prescribed in these two 
passages is exhibited in the following table: 


Lev. 23%f., Nu. 28%, 
7 lambs for a burnt-offering. 7 lambs for a burnt-offering. 
1 bullock for a burnt-offering. 2 bullocks for a burnt-offering. 
2 rams for a burnt-offering. 1 ram for a burnt-offering. 
1 goat for a sin-offering. 1 goat for a sin-offering. 


2 lambs for a peace-offering. 


The two lambs for a peace-offering are peculiar to the legislation 
of Lev. 23, and evidently form no part of the system of P. Accord- 
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ingly, they must be supposed to belong to the original legislation of: 


H (Dillmann, Zx.-Zev., p. 591). This conclusion is confirmed by 
the analogy of the other offerings prescribed by H: then it was one 
sheaf and one lamb, now it is two loaves and two lambs. It is 
confirmed also by the peculiar way in which the editor introduces 
ows ww Sy inv. 20. The rest of the offerings in Lev. 23'8* are 
an inaccurate gloss on the basis of Nu. 28. Just as in v. 13 the 
editor has directed that the FIM3%3 shall consist of two-tenths of an 
ephah instead of one-tenth, so here he has inverted the numbers in 
the case of the bullocks and the rams. The best explanation in both 
cases is an error in memory on the part of the priestly glossator (cf. 
Kuenen, Ondersoek, p. 98, 299). 

The words iW "33 (v. 19) and the addition of mow after 
ma15 (cf. JournaL xvi. p. 37) are also to be attributed to Rp. 
Verse 20 shows glosses in MEUM; in the words DWID Ww by, 
which are introduced because of the insertion of the additional 
sacrifices in v. 18; and probably also in the words ano ye wp 
ya (cf. Nu. 6”), which correspond with the tendency of P to give 
everything to the priests. We infer, therefore, that the original form 
of the law in Lev. 23'*” was nad pwss iw ondn Sy ona pm 
mip p> oss ond Sp ome prom eyo. 

Verse 21 is recognized by all critics as a priestly insertion, but 
with v. 22 we come once more into the style of H. This verse 
contains an abbreviated form of the same legislation which we have 
met already in Lev. 19°" (see JouRNAL xvi. 52 f.). As we have seen, 
the enactment is inappropriate in that connection, while it is in its 
only natural connection here among the harvest festivals. Compare 
“when ye reap the harvest of your land” with vs. 10, 39. Although 
this is the original position of the law, the fuller form in Lev. 19%” is 
probably more primitive. 

Leviticus 19°” shows by its allusion to the vintage that this legisla- 
tion is meant to refer to the general harvest in the autumn rather 
than to the early harvest; accordingly, v. 22 marks the point of 
transition in H from the two connected feasts of the spring harvest 
to the feast of the late harvest. Leviticus 23” (= 19°") is the intro- 
duction to Lev. 23, from which it has been severed by the priestly 
section vs. 23-38. On this interpolated section we need not linger, 
inasmuch as it is admitted by all to be an integral part of the Priestly 
Code. 

Verses 34-36 give the law of the Feast of Tabernacles according 
to P, and in vs. 37, 38 is the closing subscription to P’s code of the 
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feasts ; but, in spite of the fact that the code is thus formally closed, 
vs. 39-44 are devoted to the discussion of the Feast of Tabernacles 
once more. This time it is the legislation of H which is given. As 
heretofore, it is not in its primitive form, but has been amplified by 
the priestly editor. In regard to the analysis there is no room for a 
difference of opinion. 

Verse 39a contains two indications of the time when the feast is to 
be celebrated: “on the fifteenth day of the seventh month,” and 
“when ye have gathered in the produce of your land.” Of these the 
first belongs to the arithmetical, astronomical system by which P de- 
termines the feasts; the latter belongs to the older system of H, in 
which the celebration of the feasts is dependent upon the ripening 
of the harvest (cf. 23”). Verse 394 is a gloss on the basis of 
vs. 35, 36. It betrays its priestly origin by the reference to the 
eighth day of the feast, which is peculiar to P, and by the use of the 
word [iSW, which is equally characteristic (cf. Ex. 16% 31” 35? 
Lev. 16% 23%), 

The last two words of v. 40 B'S" MDSW are a superfluous repeti- 
tion of 394, and are in conflict with PWN" OVS at the beginning 
of the verse. They are probably, therefore, to be regarded as a 
gloss. The whole clause, “ And ye shall rejoice before Yahweh your 
God seven days,” has the hortatory tone which suggests the earlier 
non-priestly editor. This clause is not the natural continuation of 
40a ; that continuation comes first in 42a. The Israelites are not to 
take branches in order that they may rejoice, but in order that they 
may dwell in booths. Although an interpolation, this clause cannot 
come from Rp, in view of the joyous, popular character which it gives 
to the feast. It accords well, however, with the spirit of the older 
editor. 

Verse 41 is regarded by all critics as an insertion of Rp, both on 
account of its mechanical repetition of provisions already given, and 
on account of its diction which throughout is that of P. 

Verse 42 @ is original, but 424 is a mere reiteration of the same 
thought in the language of P (cf. P™IS Ex. 12% Lev. 16” 17% 18% 

19% 24%” Nu. g* 15%”), The following clause in v. 43 [3% 
Ba IW" is also priestiy. The motive found for the feast in the 
events of the Exodus is characteristically priestly. In this verse we 
find the primitive closing formula of the group. The same formula 
occurs in v. 22, but there it interrupts the connection between the 
two portions of the harvest legislation and cannot be original. It 
comes doubtless from the hand of the hortatory editor, who is par- 
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ticularly fond of emphasizing precepts which command charity and 
kindness by some short exhortation. Verse 44 is the conclusion of 
P’s calendar of the ‘set feasts.’ It belongs after v. 38, and owes its 
present position to the editor who has inserted the extract from H 
in Vs. 39-43. 

Let us see now what are the results of our analysis of this group 
of laws in regard to the feasts. As heretofore, the analysis establishes 
the fact that the pentad and decad form characterized this group 
originally, just as it characterizes the other groups of H. 


Group XVII. Laws 1n RecarD TO THE Feasts (Lev. 23). 


(Leviticus 23'° belongs wholly to P.) 


a. Feasts of the Spring Harvest (vs. 10-21). ° 


And Yahweh spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the sons of Israel and say 
unto them, 


1. When ye come into the land which I give unto you, and reap its 
harvest, ye shall bring a sheaf of the first-fruits of your harvest 
unto the priest, and he shall wave the sheaf before Yahweh, 
that ye may be accepted, On the morrow after the sabbath shall the 
priest wave it: and 

2. Ye shall make, in the day that ye wave the sheaf, a burnt-offering 
of a perfect lamb a year ofd unto Yahweh. And its meal-offering 
shall be two-tenths of an ephah of fine flour mingled with oil, a fire-offer- 
ing unto Yahweh, a sweet savour. And its libation shall be of wine, the 
fourth of a hin: and 

3. Bread or parched corn, or green ears ye shall not eat «until that 

selfsame day until ye have brought the od/ation [sheaf] of your 
God. Jt is a statute forever to your generations in all your habitations : 
and 

Ye shall count for you from the morrow after the sabbath, from 

the day of your bringing the sheaf of the offering; seven sabbaths 
shall be complete; unto the morrow after the seventh sabbath ye 
shall count fifty days, and ye shall offer a new meal-offering unto 
Yahweh from your habitations ye shall bring two loaves of an offer- 
ing of two-tenths of an ephah of fine flour shall they be: with leaven shall 
they be baked: as first-fruits unto Yahweh: and 

5- Ye shall offer with the bread seven perfect lambs a year old, and one 
young bullock, and two rams. They shall be a burnt-offering unto 
Yahweh with their meal-offering and their libation, a fire-offering of @ 
sweet savour unto Yahweh. And ye shall offer one he-goat for a sin 
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offering and two lambs a year old as a sacrifice of peace-offerings, 
and the priest shall wave them with the bread of first-fruits ax 
offering before Yahweh with the two lambs. They shail be holy unto 
Yahweh for the priest. And ye shall proclaim on the selfsame day; a 
holy convocation shall there be unto you: ye shall do no servile work. A 
statute forever is it in all your habitations unto your generations: and 


b. The Feast of the Autumnal Harvest (vs. 22, 39-44). 
Lev. 23”. Lev. 19% *. 


6. When ye reap the harvest When ye reap the harvest of your 
of your land, thou shalt land, thou shalt not finish the 
not finish the edge of thy edge of thy field to reap it, nor 
field in thy reaping, nor shalt thou glean the gleaning 
shalt thou glean the glean- of thy harvest: and 
ing of thy harvest. 

a: Thy vineyard thou shalt not strip, 
and the fallen fruit of thy vine- 
yard thou shalt not gather. 

8. For the poor and for the For the poor and for the alien 


alien thou shalt leave thou shalt leave them: J am 
them: Jam Yahweh your Yahweh your God. 
God. 


(Verses 23-38 belong entirely to P.) 


Only on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, 


g. When ye have gathered in the crops of the land, ye shall cele- 
brate the feast of Yahweh seven days. On the first day shall be 
a solemn rest and on the eighth day shall be a solemn rest, and 

10. Ye shall take for you on the first day the leaves(?) of goodly trees, 
branches of palm trees and boughs of leafy trees and willows 
of the brook, and ye shall rejoice before Yahweh your God 
seven days, and ye shall celebrate it a feast unto Yahweh seven days in 
the year: a statute forever is it unto your generations. In the seventh 
month ye shall celebrate it, ye shall dwell in booths seven days. 
All that are homeborn in Israel shail dwell in booths, in order that your 
generations may know that I caused the sons of Israel to dwell in booths 
when I brought them out of the land of Egypt: 1 am Yahweh your 
God. And Moses told the set feasts of Yahweh unto the sons of Israel. 


(Leviticus 24 belongs to P except vs. 15-22.) 


2. The Sabbatical Years (Lev. 25). — Leviticus 24, as we have seen 
already (JouRNAL xvi. 55 f.), belongs wholly to P, with the exception 
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of the little section vs. 15 6-22, which is a fragment of H, and belongs 
among the B°ODW/3 in Lev. 19. We pass, therefore, in our analysis 
directly to Lev. 25, which is the normal continuation of the legislation 
in regard to the sacred seasons in Lev. 23. There the annual festi- 
vals are given, here the greater holy periods which are reckoned by 
years. 

Verses 2 6-7 are regarded by all critics as an extract from H, for the 
following reasons: The superscription in v. 1, although written by 
Rp, shows that what follows is from the older legislation: “And 
Yahweh spake unto Moses in Mount Sinai,” that is to say, we have 
here something from the Sinaitic legislation of H and not from the 
desert legislation of P. The insertion of this interesting title at this 
particular point seems to be due to the long digression which Rp 
has allowed himself in Lev. 24. By it he wishes to inform us that he 
now returns to his former source (cf. Dillmann, Zx.-Zev., p. 603). 
Again, the language with which these laws are introduced in v. 2 is 
the same as that with which the festal legislation in 23” is introduced, 
and this shows that-the law of the sabbatical year forms part of the 
same system of sacred seasons which has begun in Lev. 23. The 
standpoint of this legislation also is the same as that of Lev. 23. 
The sabbatical year is a sabbath for the /and and is brought into 
close connection with the agricultural life of Israel (cf. 23° *®; 
Wellhausen, Composition, p. 166). Finally, the sabbatical year is an 
element of the oldest Hebrew legislation ahd it cannot be supposed 
to have been absent from so extensive a code as H. (Cf. Ex. 23'°*.) 

The language here shows in the main no signs of P’s influence. 
(Note the regular use of the second person singular, the phrase 
“when ye come into the land which I give unto you” (v. 2), “ har- 
vest the harvest” (v. 5), PUIN (v. 6) instead of MMDW, which is the 
standing expression in P.) <A few unimportant glosses of Rp have 
come in, however. Verse 4 pad mn TSW Maw is tautologi- 
cal beside the following phrase, minS maw. The latter is the 
original expression (cf. 24); the former shows its priestly origin by 
the use of the word JIMS. Similarly (5 4) yard mn AMSw Mw 
contains the specifically priestly word [I5W, and is a mere repetition 
of what has been said already. Verse 6a mboxd 255 is suspicious 
from the facts that it suddenly changes to the second person plural, 
although the second singular is used throughout the rest of the sec- 
tion, and that it is superfluous alongside of bond in v. 76. It is 
probable that it has been added by Rp because M528 is a charac- 
teristically priestly word (cf. Gen. 1% 67 9? Ex. 16" Lev. 11). 
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Verse “64 also, Ji) O31, adds nothing to the sense, and betrays 
its priestly origin by identifying the status of the “""3W and the 
Swin with that of the "3. In H the "J has a different and inferior 
position, and that the "J has attained such rights that his position 
can be treated as the same as that of the Hebrew hired servant and 
sojourner is evidence of a later period (cf. JOURNAL xvii. p. 165). 

In v. 24 the lawgiver lays down the general proposition, “ When 
ye come into the land which I give unto you, the land shall keep a 
sabbath unto Yahweh.” As we have seen so often already, it is the 
regular method of H to enunciate a fundamental law such as this, 
and then to proceed to define its meaning more exactly. In the 
following verses he shows what is the nature of the sabbatical year. 
In the seventh year all work upon the land is to be suspended, just 
as during the weekly sabbath (vs. 3, 4). Not only must the cultiva- 
tion of the land cease, but even the harvesting of that which grows 
of itself (v. 5). Instead of this the spontaneous produce of the earth 
shall stand free to all to gather as they have need of food (v. 6; cf. 
Ex. 23”). 

Verses 8-13 are generally assigned to P. They extend the system 
of the sabbatical years to the Jubile, an institution which is peculiar 
to the Priestly Code. (Cf. Lev. 27° Nu. 364.) Preéxilic history 
shows no knowledge of this institution, and the other Pentateuchal 
codes fail to mention it, even when they set out to enumerate the 
sacred seasons, as in the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 23°” 347") 
and in Deut. 15, 16. The Day of Atonement also, from which the 
beginning of the year of Jubile is reckoned, is peculiar to the priestly 
legislation. The repetitious and heavy style of the section, the dating 
“in the seventh month on the tenth day of the month” (v. 9), the 
word FMS (vs. 10, 13), point also to P as the author. 

Conclusive as evidence that these verses do not belong to the 
original code is the fact that the Jubile, coming in the fiftieth year, 
would follow immediately after the sabbatical year, which fell in the 
forty-ninth year. It must have been difficult enough practically 
to observe one whole year of cessation from agriculture, and it is 
scarcely conceivable that a lawgiver should ever have expected that 
two consecutive years could be kept. The view that the Jubile 
coincided with every seventh sabbatical year, that is, fell on every 
forty-ninth year, is directly contrary to the statement of the text and 
to the testimony of antiquity (cf. Dillmann, Zx.-Zez., p. 609). We 
must either assume that the original legislator regarded it as possible 
to keep two consecutive years of rest, or else that the law making 
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the fiftieth year a sabbatical year comes from a different source from 
the law prescribing every seventh year. In view of the marked 
affinity of this section with P, the latter hypothesis is the more 
probable. The older legislation commanded to rest every seventh 
year ; a later lawgiver under more advanced social conditions, which 
made the observance of this law an impossibility, sought to preserve 
the spirit of it by making the fiftieth year such a sabbatical year as 
the seventh had been. These mutually exclusive legislations have 
been combined in this passage by the priestly editor who has been | 
true to his originals without attempting to harmonize them. 

This view is confirmed by the fact that the year of Jubile is ignored 
in the hortatory address vs. 18-22. There the question is asked, 
“What shall we eat in the seventh year?”’ and the promise is given 
of a supernatural increase of the yield of the sixth year. The fiftieth 
year, which according to v. 11 is to be a year of cessation from labor, 
is not mentioned; and yet if the observance of the seventh year 
would seem difficult to the Israelite, how much more the keeping of 
the forty-ninth and fiftieth together. If this requirement had stood 
in the original code, the writer of vs. 18-22 must have discussed it. 

Similarly, the hortatory address in Lev. 26 makes no mention of 
the Jubile, although it has a great deal to say about the sabbatical 
years (cf. 26%*). The most natural inference is that this editor, 
as well as the writer of Lev. 25%”, had only the legislation of 
Lev. 257" before him (cf. Wellhausen, Composition, p. 169). For all 
these reasons the section Lev. 25*% must be regarded as a later 
additicn to the Holiness Code, presumably by the hand of Rp. 

Wellhausen (Composition, p. 167, followed by Baentsch, p. 60) 
attempts to show that an older law underlies these verses, and that 
they have merely been worked over by Rp, not composed by Rp. 
The argument which Baentsch makes from the affinity of vs. 14, 17, 
with H is inconclusive, since it is generally admitted that these 
verses had no reference originally to the Jubile, but have simply 
been adapted to it by the writer of vs. 6-13 by the insertion of the 
Jubile in v. 15. Verses 14, 17, have nothing to do with the legisla- 
tion in vs. 8-13, but unquestionably are part of the original H. 

A more valid argument is the one which Wellhausen draws from 
the similarity of the institution of the Jubile, falling in the fiftieth 
year, with Pentecost, which falls on the fiftieth day after the bringing 
of the sheaf (Lev. 23%"). The latter belongs to H, and the inference 
is, that the former, which is analogous to it, also belongs to H. This 
inference rests on the assumption that the priestly legislation itself 
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did not provide‘that Pentecost should be celebrated fifty days after 
the bringing of the first-fruits. It is true that no independent legisla- 
tion of P on the subject of Pentecost has been preserved, as in the 
case of the other festivals, but that P had legislation concerning 
this feast is evident from the provision in regard to the offerings in 
Nu. 28%, where it bears the name of MSAW, a name which does not 
appear in H. This feast adapts itself so admirably to the sabbatical 
system of P that we must suppose that he retained it in his calendar. 
With him, however, it was reckoned by the date of the lunar month 
instead of by the state of the harvest. 

The similarity of the language of v. 8 with 23” and of vs. 11 f. with 
25° is due to the editor, who has combined P’s law of the Jubile with 
the law of the sabbatical year. The kernel of the Jubile law is clearly 
recognizable in vs. 8 d-10, and vs. 8a, 11-13, are the work of the 
editor who had both H and P before him and wished to combine 
them. ‘That these verses should show reminiscences of the language 
of both codes is not surprising. 

Granted that there is an older stratum of legislation in vs. 8 4-10, 
this still cannot have been part of the original H, since the hortatory 
passages ignore it, and since it anticipates the subject of the release 
of land, which is not taken up by H until v. 22. Baentsch admits 
(p. 61) that, although in the present text the Jubile is modelled after 
the Feast of Pentecost in H, it forms no part of the original legisla- 
tion of H. 

Verses 14-17 are a mixture of primitive H elements with additions 
of Rp, intended to make them correspond with the law of the Jubile 


_ just. given. Verse 14 is in the pure style of H (cf. AYS>, “3%, 


ym MX ws win SK, cf. 19”). The last phrase is resumed in 
v. 17 and is accompanied by the characteristic expressions of H, 
“thou shalt be afraid of thy God,” and “I am Yahweh thy God.” 
All that stands between these verses is an addition of Rp, as is 
evident, not only from the clumsy repetitious style, but also from the 
introduction of the Jubile in v. 15, and the expressions "Dd, “pd, 
and IAijpiS in v. 16. Having dropped the thread of the older docu- 
ment at v. 14 in order to make the insertion in 15, 16, the priestly 
editor returns to it once more in v. 17, and repeats the words with 
which he had left off. 

The view is frequently expressed that vs. 14, 17, originally had no 
connection with the legislation in regard to the sabbatical years, but 
are a general prohibition of fraud that once stood elsewhere in the 
code. I cannot regard this as probab'e. The way in which Rp has 
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used them as referring to the sale of land in view of the Jubile, makes 
it probable that they had some connection originally with the sab- 
batical year. They formed once the conclusion to a paragraph, as is 
evident from the closing formula, “I am Yahweh your God,” and 
from the fact that they are followed by an exhortation in vs. 18-22. 
If connected with vs. 2-7 they give a natural and logical sense, and 
mean that, if a man sells food during the sabbatical year, he shall 
not take advantage of the fact that it is a year in which his neighbor : 
cannot labor, so as to overcharge him. In like manner, if a man 
buys land in that year, he shall not seek to pay a lower price than is 

just, because he cannot get any return from it in that year. There 

is, therefore, no reason to doubt that vs. 14, 17, are the original 
continuation of v. 7, and that this law is the fifth of the pentad to 
which the four laws in vs. 2-7 belong. 

In vs. 18-22 we recognize unmistakably the hand of the samé 
early editor who has added the comments in Lev. 17-20; “ Where- 
fore, ye shall do my statutes and keep my judgments and do them” 

(cf. 18° 19% 20” 22" 26°). This writer, as we have seen before, is 

not satisfied with the simple assertion of the will of Yahweh, which 
characterized the older code, but seeks reasons which will appeal to 

the understanding. Here he argues for the observance of the sab- 
batical year because of the blessing which will follow if it is kept, and 
seeks to meet the objection, that the nation cannot afford to lose the 
harvest of an entire year, by the argument that Yahweh will make 

the yield of the sixth year so much greater than usual that it will last 

over the sabbatical year. With the spirit of this exhortation compare 

the arguments in Lev. 17°71 "* 18% 2074, Throughout this exhor- | 
tation there is no trace of P. This paragraph, like all the other 
distinctly hortatory passages, does not belong to the original H, but 
it stands much closer to it in spirit and in age than P does. 

With v. 23 a new group of laws begins in regard to the redemption 
of land and the right treatment of those who have lost their posses- 
sions through poverty. Manifestly, this cannot be joined to the 
pentad just given concerning the sabbatical year. Moreover, the 
formula, “I am Yahweh your God” (v. 17), and the insertion of 
the hortatory address at this. point, indicate, if we judge from the 
analogy of Lev. 18%” and Lev. 20, and Lev. 227", that a decad 
rather than a pentad has been completed. Leviticus 2577" is 
apparently the second pentad of a group, but what has become of 
the first pentad ? 

Here, I think, we find the place for a stray group of laws which 
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we met in Lev. 19%”. We saw before (JouRNAL xvi. 69) that these 
laws do not belong in their present connection, but that they prob- 
ably belong at the beginning of Lev. 25. 

If our inferences in regard to the analysis of Lev. 25°", and in 
regard to the original position of Lev. 19%” have been correct, the 
structure of this group of laws may be exhibited as follows: 


Group XVIII. Laws in REGARD TO THE SABBATICAL YEARS 
(Lev. 19%” 251), 


a. Sabbatical Years for Fruit Trees (Lev. 197). 


1. When ye come into the land and plant every tree for food, ye 
shall count its fruit as its uncircumcision. 

2. Three years shall it be uncircumcised unto you ; it shall not be 
eaten: and 

3. In the fourth year all its fruit shall be a holy thing of praise unto 
Yahweh, and 

4. [Ye shall leave its crop for the poor and for the alien.](?) 

5. In the fifth year ye shall eat its fruit to add its crop unto you: 
I am Yahweh your God. 


b. Sabbatical Year for the Entire Land (Lev. 25'”). 


And Yahweh spake unto Moses in Mount Sinai, saying, Speak unto the sons of 
Israel and say unto them, 


6. When ye come into the land which I give you, the land shall 
keep a Sabbath unto Yahweh. 

7. Six years thou shalt sow thy field and six years thou shalt prune 
thy vineyard and shalt gather its crop, but in the seventh year 
is a sabbath of solemn rest for the land, a sabbath unto Yahweh ; 
thy field thou shalt not sow and thy vineyard thou shalt not 
prune. 

8. That which groweth of itself of thy harvest thou shalt not reap 
and the grapes of thy unpruned vine thou shalt not cull. A 
year of solemn rest shall it be for the land: and 

g. The sabbath of the land shall be unto you for food for thee, and 
for thy slave, and for thy maid, and for thy hired servant, and 
for thy sojourner, who dwell as aliens with thee, and for thy cattle, 
and for the wild animals that are in thy land ; all its crop shall 
be for eating. And thou shalt count for thee seven sabbaths of years, 

seven times seven years, and there shall be unto thee the days of seven 
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sabbaths of years, nine and forty years, and thou shalt send abroad a 
trumpet of alarm in the seventh month, on the tenth day of the month; on 
the day of atonement shall ye send abroad a trumpet in all your land. 
And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim a release in the land 
unto all its inhabitants ; a jubile shall it be unto you; and ye shall return 
each to his possession, and each unto his family shall ye return: a jubile 
shall the fiftieth year be unto you: ye shall not sow and ye spall not reap 
the things that grow of themselves in it, and its unpruned vine ye shall 
not cull, for itis a jubile,; it shall be holy unto you. rom the field ye 
shall eat its crop. In that year of the jubile ye shall return each unto 
his possession: and 

10. When ye sell a sale unto thy neighbour, or buy from the hand of 
thy neighbour, ye shall not wrong each his brother. According 
to the number of years after the jubile thou shalt buy of thy neighbour ; 
according to the number of the years of the crops he shall sell unto thee. 
In proportion to the multitude of the years thou shalt increase its price, 
and in proportion to the fewness of the years thou shalt diminish its price, 
Jor the number of the crops he is selling to thee; and ye shall not wrong 
each his neighbour, but thou shalt be afraid of thy God, for 1 am 
Yahweh your God. And ye shall do my statutes, and my 
judgments ye shall observe and do them; and ye shall dwell 
upon the land in safety. And the land shall give its fruit, 
and ye shall eat your fill, and dwell in safety upon it. And 
when ye shall say, What shall we eat in the seventh year? 
behold we shall not sow and shall not gather in our crop: then 
L will command my blessing for you in the sixth year, and it 
shall yield the crop for the three years. And ye shall sow the 
eighth year and shall eat of the crop old store until the ninth 
year; until its crop comes in ye shall eat old store. 


3. Laws in Regard to the Redemption of Land and the Treatment 
of those who have lost their Land (Lev. 257"). — With Lev. 25% a 
new subject begins. ‘This subject has been touched on before in the 
priestly passage 25°", but it has not yet been taken up by H. 
Verses 25-28 contain in greater or less proportion the marks of H, 
and it cannot be doubted that legislation of H underlies them (cf. 
Kuenen, Onderzoek, p. 270; Baentsch, p. 60). The fact that the 
marks of P are particularly evident in vs. 25, 26, has led many critics 
to assign these verses as a whole to P. This is impossible, however, 
in view of the characteristic expressions of H, which we shall notice 
presently, and the only tenable theory is that Rp has worked over 
older material of H. 

Verse 23a is recognized by all as a part of H, but 234 is weak 
and unnecessary after the reason which has already been given, “ For 
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the land is mine,” and shows that it has been added by Rp in its use 
of the phrase S°SWiN O93, a combination which is peculiar to P 
(cf. JouRNAL xvii. p. 165). In 23 a, accordingly, we have the origi- 
nal general proposition, with which H opened the section, and which 
is defined in the following verses. 

Verse 24 is seen to be a priestly addition by the characteristic 
phrase of P DOMIMS P"S (cf. Gen. 47" Nu. 32” Lev. 14% Jos. 22”). 
Notice also the abandonment of the second person singular, which 
prevails throughout the rest of the section. Verse 244 shows that 
it belongs to H by the use of the word mbox (cf. Lev: ag4 BSS CRS 
Ruth 4’ Ju. 32"). Verse 25 shows its connection with H by the use 
of the words “]Vi3, “TTS, ‘pox a"pr1 (cf. 21°), and “3%. The 
institution of the 92 is one whose antiquity is attested by Deut. 19°” 
Ruth 3° 2Sam. 14". The only addition of Rp in this verse is "3% 
TIAN. This phrase is tautological, and in view of TIM (cf. v. 24) 
is doubtless to be assigned to Rp. 

‘Verse 26 is the natural complement of v. 25 and is related to H 
by its use of "3 W°N and mon. The only place where there is 
room for the suspicion of interpolation is in the case of the synony- 
mous phrases 1" Pw and NI “TD NUD‘. Between the two 
it is not difficult to decide. The former is characteristic of P (cf. 
Lev. 5" 14” 27° Nu. 6”), the latter belongs to H. “I has been 
claimed as a priestly word, but it is not such in fact (cf. Deut. 15° 
and “13 Deut. 257 Ju. 6°). The different way in which P introduces 
similar legislation in Nu. 5° is worthy of notice. 

The clause at the opening of v. 27, I3%!3 "IW FAX SWM, shows 
that it belongs to H by its use of “3%%3. This forms the necessary 
conclusion of the sentence in v. 26. The rest of v. 27, however, is 
nothing more than an explanatory gloss, and reveals the hand of Rp 
in the use of FITD (cf. Ex. 16% 26%" Nu. 3% ®®) and FINN (cf. 
Lev. 25"), 

Verse 28a could be assigned to H were it not for the reference to 
the Jubile immediately before the a/hnach. As we have seen, the 
Jubile forms no part of the original legislation and is inconsistent 
with the provisions of H and characteristic of P. Its insertion at this 
point has been the reason which has led so many critics to assign 
this group as a whole to P, and regard it as a continuation of the 
legislation in vs. 8-16 ; but, as we have just seen, the marks of H are 
too numerous and the plan of treatment is too much like H to make 
this theory possible. Legislation of H underlies this paragraph, but 
at the same time the Jubile must be a priestly addition. 
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This state of the case leads to the inquiry whether the original H 
provided for a release of the land, or whether this feature has come 
in through the priestly redaction. The latter is the view of Horst 
(p. 28 f.) and of Baentsch (p. 60 f.), who, although he does not 
believe that P originated the Jubile legislation, holds that it, together 
with the release of the land, is a secondary element in H. The 
reason for this opinion is, that in such unmistakable H passages as 
Lev. 25" 33°83 no release of the land is contemplated. Accord- 
ingly, they hold that the original legislation contained only general 
precepts against injustice, such as we find in Lev. 19, and that the 
year of release is a later amplification of the code. Another reason 
for this view is, that a year of release for the land is not found in the 
oldest codes. The Book of the Covenant has the sabbatical year, 
but no year of release. Deuteronomy 15 knows a release of debtors 
every seventh year, but no release of the land. It would seem, 
therefore, that this element has been imposed upon H from another 
source. 

With this conclusion I cannot agree. Although the Jubile year is 
not original, it seems to me for the following reasons that some year 
of release must have stood in H : — 

(1) The position which this legislation occupies immediately after 
the sacred seasons and the sabbatical year is difficult to explain, 
unless originally it was related in some way to those seasons. That 
relation can only have been the coincidence of the release of the 
land and of slaves with some one of the sacred seasons. If the 
primitive form of H merely prescribed equity in the sale of land and 
in the treatment of the poor, it is hard to see why it was not com- 
bined with the moral and social legislation in Lev. 18%. To be 
sure, we have seen already cases of transposition, but nothing on so 
extended a scale, and in almost all of the cases there is something 
left in the original context to show where the transposed passage 
once stood. The fact, therefore, that this passage stands where it is, 
gives a presumption in favor of its having something to do with the 
sacred seasons until it can be proved that it belongs in another 
connection. 

(2) The circumstance that Rp has adapted this legislation to the 
release in the Jubile, is favorable to the hypothesis that originally it 
contained something about the release of land. If H had contained 
here nothing more than general prohibitions of injustice, it is difficult 
to see why he should have chosen this particular legislation as the 
stock on which to graft the law of the release of land in the fiftieth 
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year. On the other hand, if H provided for a release of some sort, 
it would be natural that P should adapt this to the presuppositions 
of his code. 

(3) The unqualified law in Lev. 25”, which is admitted by all to 
belong to H, requires for its execution some sort of release of the 
land: “The land shall not be sold in perpetuity, for the land is 
mine.” Unless there were provision for release after a certain inter- 
val, cases would be sure to arise in which, through the hopeless 
poverty of the original possessor, a sale in perpetuity would result. 
The fundamental aim of the legislation, therefore, demands that some 
provision, such as a year of release, shall be made for cases of help- 
less poverty, and to strike out of v. 28 all that follows the word ‘Fis, 
as a priestly gloss, would make this verse contradict v. 23. 

(4) The laws in Lev. 25**, which are also an indisputable part 
of H, do not refer to poverty in general, but to the specific case of 
those who have lost their land. ‘"T¥3 (v. 35) is used technically for 
the state of being without landed possession, and these verses describe 
how those who have lost their land are to be treated by other Israel- 
ites. The reduced Israelite is not regarded as one who has sunk 
permanently into another caste, but as one who needs temporary aid, 
such as loans and food, and who is to be regarded as a ‘ sojourner,’ 
t.e. one who is for the time dependent upon charity or opportunity 
to work for others. The only way, however, in which the formation 
of a permanently dependent class could be avoided was by a restitu- 
tion of the land to its original owner after a term of years. Accord- 
ingly, this legislation in itself, in which nothing is said about a release, 
tacitly implies that such a release existed. 

(5) The same argument may be drawn from the laws in the 
following verses of this chapter in regard to the release of Hebrew 
slaves. The release of slaves is part of the oldest Hebrew legislation 

(cf. Ex. 217), and H must have contained something on this subject ; 
but the release of a slave without the release of his patrimony would 
be impracticable, for such a measure would only create a vagabond, 
pauper class, which would soon relapse into servitude once more. 
The only way in which the independence of the individual could be 
preserved was by restoring him to the position which he held before 
he was compelled to sell, first his land, and then himself. 

For these reasons, it seems to me that we must hold that the 
original H provided for some sort of release of the land. What then 
was the nature of that release ? 

As we have seen, the Jubile year is peculiar to P and cannot be 
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made to fit into the sabbatical system of H, as far as the suspension 
of agriculture is concerned. ‘There is no probability, therefore, that 
the release of the land and of slaves in the fiftieth year stood origi- 
nally in H. In fact, such a long period of tenure as fifty years would, 
in the majority of cases, amount to a life-long possession, but this is 
contrary to the thought which shines through the original legislation 
constantly, that the loss of land is something temporary ; and that 
the original owner, not his posterity, is expected to recover the 
ancestral home. In the case of the release of slaves this is particu- 
larly evident. A possible term of fifty years of servitude would 
involve practically that many men were never liberated, but the 
legislation does not contemplate this case nor provide, if the man 
himself is not released, that his children shall be, when the fifty years 
have expired. On the contrary, it assumes that a man himself is to 
be released, and evidently has in view, not a life-long service, but 
only a temporary relation. That the primitive code contemplated a 
short time of service for Hebrews is evident also from the fact that it 
provides for the purchase of foreign slaves (Lev. 25“). This would 
not have been so necessary as to call for special enactment if Hebrews 
had served for such long periods as the Jubile involves. 

In view also of the facts, that the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 21°) 
and Deut. 15" prescribe a release of slaves in the seventh year, that 
in general H occupies the same standpoint as these codes, and that 
a release in the fiftieth year does not appear in the history of Israel, 
it is probable that seven years of service were original here and that 
the term of fifty years is a later substitution. If, however, the term 
of service was originally one of seven years, the period of the release 
of the land must have corresponded with it in order that the released 
man might have something to return to. Moreover, Ezekiel’s year 
of release for land (Ez. 46") appears to have come on the seventh 
year (cf. Kuenen, Onderzoek, p. 203), and this is favorable to the 
theory that such was also the case in the primitive H. Accordingly, 
it seems to me altogether probable that H originally prescribed a 
release both of land and of slaves in the seventh year. 

The inner fitness of such a provision is evident. When the sabbath 
year came around, the purchaser could not cultivate land which he 
had bought, and, therefore, would relinquish it more willingly to its 
original possessor. The man who had acquired the person of a 
fellow Israelite could make. no use of his labor during the seventh 
year, but would be compelled to support him in idleness. Conse- 
quently, he would be more willing to let him go and return to his 
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former property. In fact, the institution of a sabbatical year carries . 
with it almost of necessity the release of the land and of the Hebrew 
slave in that year. I conclude, therefore, that in Lev. 25% and in 
subsequent verses of this chapter the Jubile is an editorial substitution 
for the sabbatical year. 

It is not necessary to suppose that Rp wilfully perverted the origi- 
nal legislation, but only that he misunderstood his original. In 
Lev. 257° the seventh year is called ‘Sabbath,’ and, therefore, we 
may suppose that the end of v. 28@ read MBVA MW AD. This 
Sabbath year Rp, in the light of the legislation in vs. 8-16, understood 
of the Jubile year, which was also marked by cessation from labor. 
Accordingly, the Jubile is to be regarded as an explanatory gloss on 
the original ‘ year of rest.’ The remainder of this verse (28 4) is an 
anticipation of the law of the release of persons in vs. 39-55 and is 
obviously an addition of Rp (cf. p= ume). 

Verses 29-34 are recognized by all the critics as a purely priestly 
section. The Levites, who suddenly make their appearance here, 
are never mentioned by H in his discussion of the clergy and its 
duties, but form one of the striking features of P’s legislation. Singu- 
larly enough, the Levites have not been referred to by P before this 
passage. Who they are, or what their functions are, we have nowhere 
been told. From this Wellhausen rightly infers ( Composition, p. 168) 
that this section is a late interpolation in H on the basis of P. It is 
evidently written with knowledge of the legislation of H which has 
gone before, and expressions of H ("3%'3 and 7x3) are borrowed. 
Beyond this it has no points of affinity with H but displays the 
strongest correspondence with P (cf. Dillmann, p. 613). 

Verses 35-38 belong unquestionably to H. They present once 
more a set of brief and logically connected precepts addressed to 
the Israelite in the second person singular, and they are little more 
than a string of characteristic words of H (eg. J\a", TAN, TO, 
wi, masa, Pres mx, Mm, osx mt oo, O55 mend 
ody). For the substance of the laws cf. Ex. 22% Ez. 18" 22", 
As remarked above, this paragraph does not refer to poverty in 
general but to the specific case of those who have lost their land. 
This is proved both by the technical meaning of "]'%3, and by the 
fact that the editorial phrase, “to give you the land of Canaan” 
(v. 38; cf. 18°), shows that the relation of the poor Israelite to the 
land is the uppermost thing in his mind. These verses then form 
the natural continuation of vs. 23-28@. That passage provides for 
the redemption of land which has been sold; this declares how the 
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Israelite who has lost his land shall be treated during the interval 
which elapses before his property again comes back to him. 

The construction of v. 35 is difficult. To regard SWIFT) “J as an 
appositive to 15 and connect it with the preceding verb is certainly 
not natural, and to connect it with the following verb is still more 
improbable. Bottcher’s proposal to emend the text to SWI "35 
seems arbitrary. Perhaps the simplest way out of the difficulty is to 
regard “f1) as a textual error for *T'M1" which has come in through the 
influence of ‘fl (read “M}) in the next verse. The combination "J 
awWin in this verse is distinctively priestly. It cannot be original 
here, because it makes nonsense. In the original Holiness Code the 
“J occupies a position inferior to the Israelite, and is by no means 
identical with the BWM or free Israelite who has temporarily lost 
his lands (cf. 19%, where the "J is not combined with the SWiN, but 
is represented as a class which is peculiarly liable to be imposed 
upon). Nothing was further from the intention of the original 
legislator than to say that the Israelite who had lost his land should 
be treated as a “J. What he said was, “A sojourner shall he live 
with thee.” “J is a priestly addition, which dates from a time when 
the priestly maxim, ‘like homeborn like alien,’ had come into force, 
and “A and SW had become practically synonymous. For the 
use of SW without the inapposite accompanying “J cf. 22” 25°”, 
Apart from this word there is no reason to suspect priestly interpola- 
tion in this passage. The exhortations of v. 364 and v. 38 disclose 
the familiar style of the non-priestly hortatory editor. The conclud- 
ing formula in v. 38 shows that with this law another group of H is 
complete. 

Let us now sum up the results of our analysis of this section. 


Group XIX. REDEMPTION OF LAND AND TREATMENT OF THE 
LanDLEss (257*). 


a. Redemption of the Land (vs. 23-28). 


1. The land shall not be sold in perpetuity, for the land is mine, 
jor aliens and sojourners are ye with me; and in all the land of your 
possession 


. A redemption shall ye grant for the land. 

When thy brother is impoverished and sells some of his pussession, 
then his kinsman who is near unto him shall come and shall 
redeem the sale of his brother : and 

. When a man has no kinsman, and his hand succeedeth, and he find- 
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eth enough for its redemption, then he shall reckon the years 


of its sale, and shall restore the overplus unto the man to whom he sold 
tt and he shall return unto his possession: and 


5. If his hand find not enough to restore it for himself, then his 
sale shall be in the hand of him that bought it until the judize 
[sabbath] year, and in the jubile he shall go out and he shall return 
unto his possession. 


(Verses 29-34 belong entirely to P.) 


b. Treatment of those who are Landless (vs. 35-38). 


6. When thy brother is impoverished and his hand wavers with 
thee, then thou shalt strengthen him: an alien and 
7. A sojourner shall he live with thee. 
8. Take not from him interest or increase, dut thou shalt be afraid 
of thy God, that thy brother may ?!ve with thee. 
g. Thy money thou shalt not give him on interest and 
10: For increase thou shalt not give thy food: I am Yahweh your 
God, who have brought you out of the land of Egypt to give 
you the land of Canaan, to be a God unto you. 


4. Laws in Regard io the Release of Slaves (Lev. 25%”). — These 
laws are recognized by all the critics as based on original legislation 
of H, but they are much interpolated by Rp. The connection of 
laws in regard to the release of slaves with laws in regard to the 
release of land is so obvious that it would be strange if H had failed 
to say something on the subject. 

Verse 39 is full of the characteristic marks of H and is assigned to 
that document by all the critics (cf. the use of the second person 
singular, “]V°, “TT). Td MISS is an expression which is never 
used by P. This verse forms a general precept such as usually opens 
groups of H. 

Verse 40 @ belongs also to H. Notice here how the "ij, which is 
usually interpolated by Rp to the confusion of the sense, is wanting, 
as in Lev. 22", where only the hired servant and the sojourner are 
mentioned. 

Verse 40 4 shows the work of Rp in the insertion of = a which 
in the light of our previous investigation, we must regard as a substi- 
tute for the seventh year of the other codes and of preéxilic history. 
The expression “3D “I35" seems also to be a gloss, since it is practi- 
cally synonymous with the previous 39 ;TT, and since throughout 
this legislation H carefully avoids the application of the word “33 
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to a Hebrew servant. 
V. 39. 

Verse 41@ is apparently original. Dillmann (Zx.-Zev., p. 602) 
pronounces VOD 132) NVI an expression of P, but, as a matter of 
fact, it is not used by P, and besides here and v. 54 is found only in 
Deut. 17” 18°. Verse 414, however, is purely priestly (cf. 25! 
and the word FURS). 

Verse 42 shows the familiar style of the hortatory editor (cf. 
Lev. 19% 22® 25 26% Nu. 15"). 

Verse 43. @ is recognized by all as an element of H. The word 
‘J75 is used by P in Ex. 1° but nowhere else. There is no reason, 
therefore, to regard it as an insertion, particularly as Ezekiel uses it 
in 34‘ in the same context in which it stands here. ‘“ But thou shalt 
be afraid of thy God” is one of the stock comments of the hortatory 
editor. 

Verse 44 contains none of the marks of P, and in its use of PWN 
(cf. 25°) instead of MDW, and of the second person singular, indi- 
cates its connection with H. Having forbidden the enslaving of 
Hebrews, it was only natural that the lawgiver should provide some 
way by which slaves might be obtained. 

Verse 45 is probably wholly priestly. It adds nothing to the sense 
of v. 44, since the provision of v. 44 is broad enough to cover the 
case of the "3. According to Lev. 22” and 25” the SWiM is an 
impoverished Israelite. The identification of this class with the 
O°") in this verse is altogether late. That this clause comes from 
Rp is evident from the use of the words MMBw?, T517, and AIMS. 
Verse 46 also belongs entirely to P. It is a mere reiteration of the 
thought of v. 454 and of v. 43, and it contains the characteristic 
words of P Smnn (cf. Nu. 32%), QD FIM (Gen. 48°). 

With v. 47 a new subsection begins, which treats of the release of 
Hebrews who have been sold to aliens. The words “3 " 2WM 
‘Y2> SWiN) are clearly priestly. Instead of ¥OP read "POD, as in . 
vs. 35, 39- The addition of SWF as an appositive to “J is, for the 
reasons given above, to be regarded as a gloss also, and AMDW, 
which is superfluous and is evidently added to explain its synonym 
“22, which does not occur except in this passage. With these 
exceptions the verse bears the marks of H (cf. JW and “'MS8). 
Instead of “31 we should probably, after the analogy of vs. 25, 35, 
39, read “TAN “Tt5" "3 as the beginning of this section. 

Verse 48 a completes the sentence in v. 47 and shows its connec- 
tion with H by the use of the word m5s3. This sentence as a whole 


It is inconsistent also with the prohibition of 
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forms a general precept such as we met at the beginning of the last 
section (v. 39). The following verses in the characteristic manner 
of H define the meaning of this general law. 

Verses 484-49 specify who may redeem the man that has been 
sold to an alien (cf. v. 25). The phrase W2 “NW is found only 
here and in 18°. The word which follows is obviously a gloss 
designed to explain the meaning of the antiquated expression. So 
also 1" FW, as before, is to be regarded as an addition, and 
Gyan) as a substitution, which it has necessitated, of a perfect for an 
imperfect. 

Verse 50 shows no signs of P except in the substitution of 53° 
for FAW as elsewhere in this chapter. The legislation here follows 
the analogy of v. 25, which, as we have seen, belongs to H. 

Verses 51, 52, are a priestly reiteration of the thought of v. 50. 
They add nothing to the meaning and show the same sort of diffuse- 
ness which we find in 25>" *-® (cf. also "Dd, rm3pid, BS). 

Verse 53 is a repetition of v. 504, and, therefore, is also to be 
assigned to the priestly editor ; 534 is, no doubt, original (cf. v. 43), 
and so also is 54 with the exception of Ssyn (cf. v. 40 f.). 

Verse 55 is a closing exhortation in the pure style of the earlier 
editor, analogous to the one which we have already met in v. 38. 
The analysis of this group may, then, be exhibited as follows : — 


Group XX. Tue RELEASE OF Staves (Lev. 25°). 
a. When a Hebrew sells himself to a Hebrew (vs. 39-46). 


1. When thy brother is impoverished with thee and sells himself 
unto thee, thou shalt not make him serve the service of a 
slave. 

2. Asa hired servant, as a sojourner shall he be with thee until the 
jubile [sabbath] year, and he shall serve with thee: and 

3.. He shall go out from thee, he and his children with him, and 
shall return unto his family, and unto the possession of his fathers shall 
he return; for my servants are they, whom I brought forth out 
of the land of Egypt: they shall not be sold the sale of a slave. 

4. Thou shalt not rule over him with rigour, but thou shalt be 
afraid of thy God: and 

5. Thy slave and thy maid which thou shalt have, of the nations 
which are round about you, of them shall ye buy a slave and 
amaid. And also of the children of the sojourners who dwell as aliens 

among you, of them shall ye buy and of their families, which are with 
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you, which they have begotten in your land; and they shall be a possession 
unto you. And ye shall make them for an inheritance for your children 
after you to hold as a possession; them shall ye make to serve forever : 
but over your brethren the children of Israel, each over his brother, ye 
shall not rule with rigour. 


b. When a Hebrew sells himself to an Alien (vs. 47-55). 


6. When the hand of an alien and a sojourner with thee succeedeth and thy 
brother is impoverished with thee, and sells himself to an 
alien, @ sojourner with thee, or to the stock of the family of an 
alien, after he has sold himself, there shall be a redemption 
for him. 

7- One of his brethren may redeem him, or his uncle, or his uncle’s 
son may redeem him, or one of his near kinsmen of his family 
may redeem him, or if is hand succeedeth, he may redeem him- 
self: and 

8. He shall reckon with his buyer from the year in which he sold 
himself to him to the judile [sabbath] year, and the money of 
his sale shall be according to the number of the years ; as the 
days of a hired servant shall he be with him. J chere be yet 
many years, in proportion to them he shall give back his redemption from 
the money of his purchase; and if there remain but few years to the jubile 
year, then he shall reckon with him: in proportion to his years shall he 
give back his redemption. As a hired servant year by year shall he be 
with him, 

9. He shall not rule over him with rigour in thy sight: and 

10. If he be not redeemed by these, then he shall go out in the 

jubile [sabbath] year, he and his children with him, for unto 
me the children of Israel are slaves; my slaves are they, whom 
I brought out of the land of Egypt: 1 am Yahweh your God. 
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The Use of the Second Person in 
Deuteronomy. 


PROF. H. G. MITCHELL. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HE second person is sometimes used as one would expect, — 

the singular in addressing a definite individual, and the plural 
when there is a collection of persons before the speaker. Thus, God 
says to Moses (v. 30; see 27), “ Go thou and say to them, Return ye 
to your tents.” But, besides this natural usage, there are others, — 
the plural, as well as the singular, being employed when the people as 
a whole are addressed, and the singular, as well as the plural, when 
they are regarded as individuals. See iv. 20 and vii. 6; xiv. 1b 
and 3. Sometimes a double usage occurs in the same verse or sen- 
tence. See xiii. 1/xii. 32. ‘These facts constitute one of the most 
noticeable linguistic features of Deuteronomy; yet, until recently, 
they have hardly been taken into account in the attempts made to 
determine the structure and origin of the book. Wellhausen,' ¢.g., 
presents an elaborate hypothesis on the subject, according to which 
chs. xii—xxvi. only belonged to the original work; but he says 
nothing about the use of the second person, and he evidently con- 
structed his theory without regard to it. Holzinger? follows him 
without noticing this important omission. Kuenen? claims more for 
the original author than Wellhausen, insisting that at least v.—xxvi., 
xxviii, and xxxi. 9-13 must be referred to him, but he nowhere 
makes the interchange of the numbers in the second person an 
element in his decision. Dillmann‘ also, who undertakes to rescue 
most of the book for D, but believes that i. 6-iii. 29 has been 
rewritten and iv. 1-40 displaced, although he calls attention to the 
change from the plural to the singular in his note on i. 21, and cites 
a long list of additional examples, makes no attempt, in this connec- 


1 Composition des Hexateuchs, 191 ff., 1889. 
2 Kinleitung in den Hexateuch, 274 ff., 1893. 
8 Hexateuch, 107 ff., 1885. 

4 Num., Deut. Jos., 228 ff., 263 f., 599 ff., 1886. 
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tion, to account for the phenomenon ; nor does he elsewhere give it 
serious attention. Kittel,®> who in the main follows Dillmann in this 
as in other critical matters, also overlooks the significance of the 
subject. Driver,® although, like Dillmann, in his comments on i. 21 
he notices the appearance of the singular for the plural, and cites 
other examples, and although in his /z¢roduction he mentions the 
monographs of Staerk and Steuernagel, ignores the variations in the 
second person in his analysis. Cornill, on the other hand, in the first 
edition of his Eindettung (1891), in which he mainly follows Well- 
hausen, makes the occurrence of the plural a reason for suspecting 
the originality of xiv. 4-21 a, xvii. 16, xx. 2-4, and xxiv. 8 f. (33 ff.), 
although in his analysis of xii.-xxvi. he several times neglects this 
criterion, and in his discussion of the rest of the book entirely 
ignores it. In the fourth edition (1896) he repeats what he said in 
the first respecting xiv. 4 ff., etc., and finally admits the application 
of the test applied to these passages to “the frame”’ as well as the 
body of Deuteronomy, thus deserting Wellhausen for Staerk (Das 
Deuteronomium, 1894) and Steuernagel (Der Rahmen des Deutero- 
nomiums, 1894; Die Entstehung des deuteronomischen Gesetses, 1896). 

The authors just mentioned make the variation in the use of the 
second person the starting-point of their investigations. The con- 
clusion of Staerk is, that Deuteronomy originally (621 B.c.) consisted 
of a body of legislation corresponding to the portions of xii.—xxvi. in 
which the singular is used, but arranged in a more logical order than 
at present ; with an introduction parallel to Jos. xxiv., fragments of 
which have perhaps been preserved in Deut. ii. and iii.; and a 
conclusion dealing with the establishment of the covenant based on 
this legislation, and its inscription upon great stones erected for the 
purpose, preserved perhaps in Deut. xxvii. 9 f. and 1 ff.’ He con- 

5 Geschichte der Hebréer i. 48 ff., 1888. 

6 Deut. 1895; Jntroductioy, 69 ft., 1897. 

7 The following is an outline of the work, or the remains of it, as put together 
by Staerk in the appendix to his book : 

ii. 18f., 9, 26-29 ba, 30b, 31, iii. 13a-17* ... xii. 13-16 (or 21-24); 17-19, 
xiv. 24 aa—27 (or... xiv. 22f.; xv. 19-23); ... xvi. If, 5-7, 4b; ...3,4a...3 
Q-I1; 13-15; 16f.; ... xviii. q-8 a... (xxiii, 22-247); ...xxvi. If, 5-11; . 
xii. 29-31; xiii. 2/1-4/3a, 6/5; 7/6-12/11; 13/12-18/17; ... xvi. 21f.;... 
xvii. 1; ... xxiii. 18/17f.; ... xviii. (g?), 10-12a (12b?), 13; ... xiv. 3... 21 

o3 eee (xv. 1...9f.5 ... 12-14, 18, 15-177); ... xvi. 18-20; xvii. 8-13; 
xix. 15: 16-20; 21; xxiv. 16; xxv. 1-3; (xxi. 22f.?); ...xix....2... 3b-7; 
11-13; ... xxi. 18-21... xxiv. 7; ... xxv. FI f.; ... xxii, 13-19; 20f.; 22; 
23.5; 25-27; 28 f.; xxiv. I-4; xxv. 5-10; xxi. 10-14; 15-17; ... (xxv. 13- 

16?); ... vii. (12a), 12b-24; ... (xxvii. 9 f., 1 ff.?). 
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cludes further, that this original work, under the hands of later 
revisers, took a variety of forms, some of which retained the singular, 
while in at least three others of which there are traces in the Book 
of Deuteronomy it was replaced by the plural (86 f., 109 f.). 

The theory of Steuernagel is more complicated. He holds that 
the nucleus of Deuteronomy was a collection of judgments based 
upon the principle of concentration of worship. This collection 
grew into two distinct documents completed by revisers, one of whom 
sometimes used the plural, while the other regularly employed the 
singular, The two were united, and the collection enlarged by the 
insertion of a few additional laws, by a redactor who thus became 
the author of Deuteronomy in substantially its present form (Zuésé- 
hung, 73). The compilation was made in the reign of Manasseh 
(Rahmen, 54f.; Entstehung, 180 ff.) 8 


The last two writers seem to have taken the right direction, but is 
there ground for believing that Deuteronomy was actually produced 
by so elaborate a process as either of them describes? Is there not 
a simpler explanation of its origin ? These questions can be answered 
only after a careful study of the evidence in the case.? Before this is 
undertaken, however, it will be well to glance at other parts of the 
Old Testament in which the second person is used as it is in 
Deuteronomy. 

The case of Ex. xx.-xxiii. is the most interesting and important. 
In the Ten Commandments (xx. 1-17) the second person is singular ; 
but when Moses himself addresses the people ‘(v. 20) he uses the 
plural. The last section of the chapter has both numbers, vz. 22 f. 
the plural, and vv. 24-26 the singular. In the so-called Book of the 
Covenant (xxi.—xxiii.), although the singular is regularly employed, 
there are exceptions as follows: xxii. 20/21 b-21/22, 23/24, 24/25 b, 
30/31; xxiii. 9 b, 13 a—ba, 21 b, 25 aa, 31 ba.” The change from the 
singular to the plural in xx. 20 would lead one to suspect that the 
author intended to use the former for laws, as in the Ten Command- 
ments, and the latter ‘or ordinary address; and the appearance of 


8 For a complete analysis of the book by Steuernagel, see his Commentary, in 
Nowack’s series, in which the various sources are indicated by difference in type. 

® This is not to be understood as indicating that the researches of which the 
present paper is the outcome were suggested by the works of Staerk and Steuer- 
nagel. As a matter of fact they had practically been completed before those 
works came to hand, and before the latter’s Deuteronomium was published. 
10 In the English Version the plural occurs in 21 a also, but it is a mistake. 
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the singular, as a rule, in the next three chapters seems to confirm 
this opinion. See also xx. 22; xxii. 20/21 b, 23/24; xxiii. 9 b, 21 b, 
25 aa, 31 ba; in all of which the plural occurs in statements made, 
rather than laws enunciated, to Israel. This explanation, however, is 
not satisfactory ; for xx. 23, which has the plural, is a law as truly 
as any in the context, — and the same can be said of xxii. 21/22, 
24/25 b, 30/31, and xxiii. 13 a, — while xxii. 22/23 and xxiii. 20-31, 
where the plural might have been expected, have the singular, except 
in xxiii, 25aa and 31ba. Nor, although there may be a case or 
two of the kind, can these exceptions be explained as scribal errors.” 
The only supposition that accounts for the change in number is 
that the passages in which the plural occurs have been added to the 
original text by some person or persons to whom the singular was 
not a natural or customary mode of expression. 

There are several other passages in Exodus in which the form of 
the pronoun differs from that found in the context. The plural is 
regularly used when a number of persons are addressed, ¢.g. iii. 13 ff. 
and vi. 6 ff.; but in x. 2 the singular suddenly appears, only, however, 
to pass as suddenly into the plural again at the end of the verse. In 
xii. 24 the singular appears again in a single phrase, the plural being 
employed throughout the rest of the paragraph. The latter fact is 
of interest because, in the two precisely similar passages, xiii. 8 f. and 
14-16, the singular alone is found, as, indeed, it is, except in vz. 3f., 
throughout the paragraphs to which these passages belong. Compare 
also xv. 26 with the singular, and xix. 4-6 with the plural; and 
further, in xxxii., vv. 4 and 8 with their context, and in xxxiii., 
vv. 2f. with 5 aB—bB. The Lesser Book of the Covenant (xxxiv. 10- 
26), like the Greater, naturally employs the singular, but v. 13 has 
the plural.” These passages, it will be found on examining them, 
with one exception, like those cited from xx.—xxiii., are among the 
passages generally, on other grounds, regarded as editorial additions 
to the text of Exodus. Since, however, in the cases last cited, the 
inserted passage sometimes has the singular only instead of the plural, 
and sometimes both, these additions may not all have been made 


11 The only one that seems admissible is xxiii. 21 b, in which the Greek version 
has the singular. 

12 Tf, in Num. xx. 20 and xxi. 34, ¢zow includes Israel with Moses, these two 
passages should be added as the only ones of their kind in the book to which 
they belong. 

18 In the case excepted (xxxii. 4 and 8) the singular perhaps indicates a species 
of personification, See Am. iv. 12. 
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by one writer; and, if they were, he may not be the same to whom 
those in xx.-xxiii. are to be referred. 

In the legislation of the Book of Leviticus the second person is 
commonly in the plural, and only exceptionally in the singular. The 
passages in which the singular occurs are the following: ii. 5-9, 13- 
16; xviii. 7-23; xix. 9aB-10 ba, 12 b-14, 15 aB—-18, 19 aB-bB, 27b, 
29 a, 32-33 aa™, 34 aa* ; xx. 16,19; xxii. 23 ba; xxiii. 22* ; xxv. 3-5, 
6 aB-g a, 14*, 15 f., 17 a8, 25, 35-37 39-444, 47-49. 

In the first four verses * of ch. ii. the offerer is referred to in the 
third person. Then come the two passages in which he is directly 
addressed as an individual, separated by one in which the plural 
pronoun is employed. The appearance of the second person singu- 
lar, according to Dillmann (£x., Zev., 374), indicates dependence 
upon a written source. The omission of the phrase ‘Aaron’s sons’ 
in vv. 8 and 16 points in the same direction. On the other hand, 
the plural pronoun and the Aaronic priesthood in zv. 10-12 indicate 
that the passage is of supplementary origin. The case of xviii. 7-23 
is even clearer. The passage consists of a series of prohibitions, all 
singular, touching improper relations between the sexes ; evidently a 
solid block of earlier legislation borrowed from a written source by 
the author of the first six and the last seven verses of the chapter, 
who uses only the plural.” The passages cited from ch. xix. repre- 
sent another series of such laws.* The fragments of xx. and xxiii. in 
which the singular appears are merely duplicates of xviii. 12 f. and 
xix. gf. In xxii. 23 the Samaritan Text has the plural, and this is 
probably the correct reading. In xxv., however, the singular regains 


14 The English Version has the second singular in the fourth verse also, but 
Dillmann insists that the verb is in the third singular feminine as in z. 1. 

15 The originality of these laws appears also in the fact that they are divisible 
into pentads. Nor is it necessary, for the sake of showing that such an arrange- 
ment was intended, to include v. 6. In fact, this verse, being a general prohibi- 
tion with the plural of the second person, does not harmonize with the rest of 
the series. Moreover, if it is included, the law which should close the first pentad 
must be reckoned to the second, the last of the second to the third, etc.; in other 
words, the logical relation of the laws to one another must, in some cases, be 
disregarded. The correct analysis seems to be as follows: 7-11; 12-16; 17-20; 
21-23. If objection be made to separating 21 b from 21 a, one can suppose that 
a law has been lost from the last division. Comp. Paton’s article in this JOURNAL, 
xvi. 50 ff., 1897. 

16 These, too, seem to fall into pentads, the first consisting of vz. 9 f., without 
the first and last clauses; a second of 13f.; a third of 15 b-16; a fourth of 17f.; 
a fifth of 19 ab-bf, 27 b, and 29 a; and a sixth, in part, of 32 and 34. Comp. Paton, 
1b., 62 ff. 
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its significance. The laws with reference to the sabbatical year 
(3-7*)," usury (35-37), and Hebrew slaves (39-44), belong to 
the oldest Hebrew legislation. See Ex. xxiii. 1of.; xxii. 24/25; 
xxi. 2-6. The last has been modified in harmony with the provision 
for a year of jubilee; a fact which, with others, makes it probable 
that the remaining passages in this chapter distinguished by the 
employment of the singular’ are fragments of old laws with which 
even greater liberty has been taken.” Thus it appears that, in 
Leviticus, as well as in xx.—xxiii. and most of the other passages cited 
from Exodus, the earlier element has the singular, while the later is 
usually distinguished by the plural of the second person. 

A word, in closing this preliminary investigation, on the use of the 
second person by Jeremiah. This prophet, as every one knows, 
repeatedly quotes Deuteronomy. Zunz™ gives a list of eighty-six 
such quotations, and it is not exhaustive. Here, then, is an opportu- 
nity to test the correctness of the result just stated. Now the prophet, 
in direct address, except in cases of personification (ii. 16 ff. ; iv. 1 f. ; 
xlvi. 14f.; etc.), regularly uses the plural. Naturally, therefore, he 
leaves quotations from Deuteronomy in which the plural is found 
unchanged. In most cases, also, in which the original has the singu- 
lar, he prefers the other form. Compare xvi. 13 with Deut. xxviii. 36 ; 
xxi. 8 with Deut. xxx. 15; xxv. 6 with Deut. vill. 19; etc. But in 
two cases, v. 15-19 (Deut. xxviii. 48-52) and xxxiv. 14 (Deut. xv. 
12), he mingles the two constructions. The last fact teaches that 
the number of the second person is not an infallible criterion for 
determining the relative age of the elements of a book or passage. 


I. 


It is now time to return to Deuteronomy. This book, too, employs 
both numbers. In fact, as has already been noted, this is one of its 
striking features. The question now is, Does the twofold usage in 
this book indicate diversity of authorship? 


17 The phrase “ for you” in v. 6, which is wanting in the Septuagint, is probably 
an interpolation. 

18 In v. 14 the word “sell” in the original has a plural, and not, as in the 
English Version, a singular subject. 

19 There are reasons for believing that the law concerning the year of jubilee 
is an adaptation of that of the sabbatical year. In the first place, it is evidently a 
piece of patchwork, and secondly, the author of vz. 19 ff. evidently knew nothing 
about it: See Wellhausen, Composition, 169,f. 
2 ZDMG.., 1873; Gesammelte Schriften, 2109 ft. 
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It will be best to begin the investigation proposed with xii—xxvi., 
since this is the part of the book to whose unity there is least objec- 
tion. An analysis of these chapters, with reference to the use of the 
second person, gives the following result; the figures in plain type 
generally representing the verses or sections in which the singular is 
used, those with the asterisk passages in which the two modes of 
speech are mingled, those in parentheses passages whose relation to 
the question at issue is doubtful, and, finally, those in italics passages 
that are distinguished by the plural. 

xii. Jaa, 1 aB, 1 b-5 ba, 5 bB, 6-7 a, 7b, 8-9a, gb, 10-12, 13-15, 
16a, 16b-31; xiii. Ja, 1b-4a, 4b-5, 6*, 7, 8aa, 8aB—-14a, 14b, 
15-19 (Eng. xii. 32a, 32 b-xiii. 3 a, 3b-4, 5*, 6, 7 a0, 7 aB-13,a, 13b, 
14-18) ; xiv. 1, 2f., 4-20, 21*, 22-29; xv. I-xvi. 225 xvii. 1-16, 
16b, 17 (18-20) ; xviii. (1-3), 4-15a, 15 b, 16-22; xix. 1-18, 
19a, 19 b-21; xx. 1, 2-9, 10-17, 18, 19 f.; xxi. 1-14 (15-17), 18- 
23; xxii. 1-23, 24a, 24 b-27 (28f.) ; xxiii. (1), 2-5a, 5 b-26 (Eng. 
xxii. [30], xxiii. -4a, 4 b-25); xxiv. 1-4 (5 f.), 7-8a, 8b, ga, 9b, 
10-22 ; Xxv. I-4 (5-10), 11-17, 17b, 18f.; xxvi. 1-19. 

In these chapters, as well as in Ex. xx.-xxiii., variation in the use 
of the second person is believed to indicate diversity of authorship. 
If, however, the passages in which the singular and the plural are 
found are really by different writers, they ought to have other peculi- 
arities by which the significance of the number will be reénforced. 
This expectation is fulfilled. In the first place, almost all the 
expressions recognized as characteristic of these chapters taken by 
themselves are found only in connection with the singular. The 
following are the most important : 

“put away” (“W92, ier), of “evil,” xiii. 6/5 ; xvii. 7,12; xix. 
19; XXxi. 21; xxii. 21, 22, 24; xxiv. 7; of “innocent blood,” etc., 
XIX. 13; XXI. 9; XXVi. 13, 14. 

“then shall die,” xvii. 12; xviii. 20; xix. 125 xxii. 22, 25; xxiv. 7. 

“the Levite,” with “ stranger,” “orphan,” and “ widow,” xiv. 29 ; 
XVi. TI, 143; Xxvi. 12, 13. 

“ borrow,” “lend,” (W393, ‘adhaz, I., III-), xv. 6 (dis), 8 (dis) ; xxiv. 
to. See “ pledge” (WiD¥, ‘abhot), xxiv. 11, 12, 13. 

“therefore I command ” (part.), xv. 11, 15; xix. 7; xxiv. 18, 22. 

“all the desire (MUN, ‘awwah) of . . . soul,” xii. 15, 20, 215 
xviii. 6. 

“be a sin,” xv. 9; xxiii. 22/21, 23/22; xxiv. 15. 

“hear and fear,” xiii. 12/11; xvii. 13; xix. 20; xxi. 21. 
“that may be in those days,” xvii. 9 ; xix. 17; xxvi. 3. 
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“foreigner” (33, nokhri), contrasted with the Hebrew, xiv. 
2ta*; xv. 3; xvii. 15 ; xxiii. 21/20; comp. xxix. 21/22. 

The linguistic peculiarities of the parts of xii.-xxvi. which have the 
plural, beyond the number itself, are neither numerous nor promi- 
nent. In fact, an absence of independent features is one of their 
most noticeable characteristics. Still, there is one expression found 
in them and nowhere else in Deuteronomy ; viz., 

“by the way, in... going forth from Egypt,” xxiii. 5/4; xxiv. 9; 
xxv. 17. 

The facts just adduced tend to confirm the theory suggested by 
the twofold usage with reference to the second person. Nor is their 
force really weakened by the discovery that there are two or three 
phrases peculiar to these chapters which occur with both numbers. 
They are the following : 

“the Levite,” in connections other than the one above described, 
xii. 12, 18, 19; xiv. 27; xviii. 6; xxvi. 11. 

“ place (or “set”’) his name there,” xii. 5, 11, 21; xiv. 23, 243 
XV. 20; Xvi. 2, 6, 113; XXvi. 2. 

“eat before Jehovah,” xii. 7, 18; xiv. 23, 26; xv. 20. 

Their weight is more than balanced by important material consid- 
erations. It will be found, on comparing xii. 1-12* with 13-31, e.g. 
that, although they are parallels, the former is more positive and 
aggressive than the latter. The author of xii. 29-31 was content 
with warning his people not to meddle with the gods of the nations 
about them; that of xii. 1-12* insists upon the destruction of all 
traces of foreign religions. Nor is this all. In the second part of 
the chapter the worshipper is permitted io consume his tithes and 
offerings at the sanctuary (vv. 18 and 27) ; while in the first, although 
somewhat similar language is used, pains is evidently taken (vv. 7 
and 12) not to indorse this practice. These discrepancies prove 
that the chapter is the product of more than one author, and make 
it necessary to explain the occurrence with the plural of the last 
three expressions cited as an example of imitation. The occasional 
occurrence of the singular in vv. 1-12*, also, may be regarded as 
merely illustrations of the familiarity of the author of the passage 
with the style of the original Deuteronomist. See Jer. v. 15-19; 
XXXiVv. 14. 

It is not necessary, for the present, to go into a detailed examina- 
tion of the rest of the chapters under consideration. Suffice it to 
say, that there is abundant evidence of the kind above adduced to 
sustain the theory that at least two authors had a hand in their 
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production, and that the proportion contributed by each of them is 
roughly indicated by the number of the second person employed. 


The next step is to inquire whether the varying usage with reference 
to this person in v.-xi. means that these chapters also are composite 
in character, and that their authors were the same as those who 
contributed to the “ body ” of the book. 

The relative frequency of the two numbers in this section of 
Deuteronomy is exhibited in the following analysis : 

v. 1-5, 6-18, 19/22-30/33 ; vi. 1, 2-3.a0, 3aB*, 3 b-13, 14, 15, 
16-17 a, 17 b-20a, 20b, 21-25; vii. 1-4a, 4ba, 4bB, 5, 6, 7-8a, 
8 b-11, 12a, 12 b—-24, 25a, 25 b-26; viii. 1 aa, 1 aB—b, 2-19 a, 19 b- 
20; ix. 1-7.a, 7 ba, 7 bB-29; x. 1-5,'(6f.), 8-15 a, 15 b-19, 20-22 ; 
xi. 1, 2-8 aa, 8aB, 8 b-9, 1oaa, 10aB, 10b, 11, 12, 13-14a, 14 b-15, 
16-19 a, 19 b-20, 21-28, 29 f., 31 f. 

If, now, the supposition that Deuteronomy is largely the work of 
two authors, one of whom used the singular while the other preferred 
the plural of the second person, is correct, the portions of this second 
division of the book attributed to these authors ought to have other 
peculiarities distinguishing them from each other, but connecting 
them with the corresponding portions of chs. xii—xxvi. The ques- 
tion whether this condition is met requires an examination of the 
various expressions, especially those found only in these chapters, or 
in them and xii.—xxvi., that are generally recognized as more or less 
characteristic of Deuteronomy. 

There seem to be no such expressions whose use is confined to 
the portions of v.-xi. in which either the singular or the plural is 
employed, but there are a number within the larger limits of v.—xxvi. 
that occur with only one of the numbers. 

The following appear only in connection with the singular : 

“be able,” in the sense of being permitted, vii. 22; xii. 17; xvi. 5 ; 
xvii. 15 ; (xxi. 16)"; xxii. 3, 19, (29); xxiv. 4. 

“increase,” of beasts, etc., vii. 22 ; viii. 13 (47) ; xiv. 24; xix. 6. 

“a house of servants,” v. 6; vi. 12; vii. 8b; viii. 14; xiii. 6/5, 
11/10; 

“servants in Egypt,” v.15 ; vi. 21; xv. 15; xvi. 12; xxiv. 18, 22. 

“remember,” of the Exodus, vii. 18 ; viii. 2; ix. 7a; xvi. 3; Xxiv. 
ga; xxv.17a; of the bondage in Egypt, v. 15 ; xvi. 12 ; xxiv. 18, 22. 

21 For the sake of completeness doubtful passages will be included in the 


enumeration of examples, but they will, for the present, be neglected in the dis- 
cussion, 
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“son... daughter... servant,” etc., v.14, 18/21; xii. 18; xvi. 11, 
14. Comp. xii. 12. 

“let not... eye spare,” vii. 16; xiii. 9/8; xix. 13, 21; xxv. 12. 

“ do that which is right (and good) in the sight of Jehovah,” vi. 18 ; 
xii. 25, 28; xiii. 19/18; xxi. 9. 

“corn ...wine... oil,” vii. 13; xi. 14; xii. 17; xiv. 23; xviii. 4. 

“‘a peculiar people,” vii. 6; xiv. 2; xxvi. 18. 

“be prolonged,” of days, v. 16; vi. 2; xxv. 15. 

“it shall be righteousness,” vi. 25 ; xxiv. 13. 

“abhor,” vii. 26 ; xxiii. 8/7. 

The following are peculiar to passages in which the plural is used : 

“ destroy ” (TB8, “bbedh), xi. 4; xii. 2, 3. 

“hew down” (S"13, vidda‘), vii. 5; xii. 3. 

The number of expressions properly called Deuteronomic found 
with both numbers is comparatively small. They are the following : 

“redeem,” of deliverance from Egypt, vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 6/5 ; 
XV. 15; xxi. 8; xxiv. 18. 

“portion and inheritance, 
XXXi. 14. 

“delight in” (PWM, Aashak), vii. 7; x. 155 xxi. 11. 

“hear, O Israel,” v. 1; vi. 4; ix. 1; xx. See also iv. 7; vi. 
34a; XXVii. 9. 

“commands (MX, miswah, col.) ... statutes (DPM, hukkim)... 
judgments” (D°ODW!, mishpatim), v. 28/31; vi. 1; vii. 11. 

“ day of assembly,” ix. 10; x. 4; xviii. 16. 

In xii.—xxvi. it was found that the contents varied with the style of 
composition. The same is the case in v.-xi. Here, also, the intensest 
hostility to idolatry appears in passages in which the second person is 
plural. See vi. 74; vii. bf, 25a; viii. J9bf.; ix. 8-29; xi. 16f., 
26-28. The longest of these passages (ix. 8-29) belongs to a descrip- 
tion of the theophany at Horeb, which concludes with x. 1-5. The 
motive to which the author of it evidently intended to appeal is fear. 
This appears especially in his frequent references to the terrors of 
God’s anger (ix. 8, 14, 19, 20, 25). See also v. 1-5, 19/22-30/33 ; 
x. 17; xi. 2-7, 17. On the other hand, in the passages in which the 
second person is singular, although there is an occasional reference 
to Jehovah as an object of fear (vi. 2, 15; etc.), it is gratitude that 
the writer chiefly aims to excite. See v. 15 ; vi. 12, 21-23; viii. 2- 
18; etc. In view of this showing it seems safe to conclude, at least 
provisionally, that the two writers whose hands can be seen in xii.— 
xxvi. contributed to the production of v.—xi. 


” 


x.9; xii. 12; xiv. 27, 29; see Gen. 
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The unity of i—xxvi. is doubted or denied by many who admit that 
v.-xi. and xii.-xxvi. are by the same author or authors. Kuenen, 
while he allows that i—iv. has points of resemblance to v.—xxvi., finds 
divergencies enough to cause him to conclude that the two divisions 
had not a common origin. He cites seven expressions peculiar to 
the introduction.” Four of these, however, occur only in connection 
with the plural of the second person ; while the other three, although 
they are found with the plural and in several doubtful passages, are 
not found in any in which the singular is clearly used collectively in 
addressing Israel. These facts suggest the possibility of finding here 
also more or less in the style of one or both of the writers who 
contributed to v.—xxvi. 

The analysis of i—iv. cannot, at this stage of the investigation, be 
made so complete as that of v.—xi. or xii—xxvi.,™ but an incomplete 
one will answer the present purpose. The usage with reference to 
the pronoun in these chapters may be represented as follows : 

i. (1-4), 5-20, 21, 22-30, 31a, 31 b-46; ii. 1-6, 7 (8-12), 18a 
(13 b-23), 24aa, (24aB-b), 25 (26-29), 30 (31-37); iii. (1-17), 
18-20, 21 a-ba*, 21 bB, 22-29; iv. 1-3a, 3b, 4-8, of., 11-18, 19, 
20-21 a, 21 b, 22-23 ba, 23 bB-24, 25*, 26-28, 29 a*, 29 b-33, 34*, 
35-40 (41-49). 

There are five expressions that may be regarded as peculiar to 
i-iv., all of which, however, are used at least once, and one always, 
in doubtful passages. In all undoubted cases they are used with the 
plural. They are: 

“the Amorite,” in the larger sense, i. 7, 19, 20, 27, 44; iii. (9). 

“ possession,” ii. 5 (9 dts, 12, 19 dis) ; iii. 20. 

“contend with,” ii. 5 (9, 19, 24 b). 

“sons of Esau,” ii. 4 (8, 22, 29). 

“the Anakites,” ii. (10, 11, 21). Compare “sons of Anak,” i. 28 ; 
ix. 2. 

There are a few expressions common to the parts in which the 
singular or the plural is used in i—iv. and xii-xxvi. With the singular 
occur : 


2 They are “possession” (7W), “contend with” (7™UMM), “beseech” 
(AMM), “be angry” (TSYMM), “iron furnace,” “people of possession,” and 
“the Amorite” of the inhabitants of Palestine in general. (Hexateuch, 121.) 

23 At first sight, it will seem strange that such verses as ii. 9 and 18f. and iii. 2 
should be put into parentheses. The reason for so doing is, that in these cases 
the commands of Jehovah are addressed to Moses as the leader, rather than the 
representative, of the people. Compare ii. 7 and 25. 
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“from the midst of,” with a pronoun, iv. 3b; xiii. 6/5, 14/134; 
xvii. 7; xviii. 15a; xix. 19b; xxi. 9, 21; xxii. 21, 24b; xxiv. 7. 

“as an inheritance,” iv. 21 b, 38; xv. 43 xix. 10; xx. 163 xxi. 23; 
XXIV. 43 XXV. 19; XXVi. I. 

“make stubborn,” of the heart, ii. 30; xv. 7. 

The only one to be noted as used exclusively with the plural in 
these divisions of the book is: 

“ make war for,” of Jehovah, i. 30 ; iii. 22; xx. 4. 

The following are common to the parts of i.-iv. and v.-xi. in which 
the singular is employed : 

“know therefore” (perf.), iv. 39; vii. 9; viii. 5 ; ix. 3, 6. 

“covenant,” between Jehovah and the fathers, iv. 31 ; vii. 9, 12b; 
vill. 18. 

“now forty years,” ii. 7; viii. 2, 4. 

These occur with the plural only : 

“be angry” (FNM, Acth'anneph), i. 87; iv. 21a; ix. 8, 20. 

“eyes that see,” iii. 27* ; iv. 3a; xi. 7. 

“‘ Kadesh-barnea,” i. (2), 19; ii. (14); ix. 23; comp. i. 46; 
Xxxli. (51). 

There are two terms that appear in all of the three divisions of 
i—xxvi., all with the singular ; viz. : 

“ devote,” ii. (34) ; iii. (6); vii. 2; xiii. 16/15 ; xx. 17. 

“all the days of... life,” iv. 9; vi. 2; xvi. 3; xvii. (19). 

There remain to be enumerated the expressions that occur with 
both the singular and the plural in i—iv. and xii.—xxvi. or v.-xi., or 
both. 

Two are common to i.—iv. and xii.—xxvi. ; viz. : 

“act presumptuously,” i. 43 ; xvii. 13; xviii. 20. See also xvii. 12. 

“ give rest,” iii. 20; xii. 10; xxv. 19. 

The following occur in both i—iv. and v.-xi. : 

“the good land,” i. 35; iii. 25; iv. 21b, 22; vi. 18; viii. 10; 
xi. 17. See also ix. 6. 

“with a mighty hand,” alone, iii. 24; vi. 21; vii.8a; ix. 26; also 
Xxxiv. (12). 

“from the midst of the fire,” iv. 12, 15, 33, 36; v. 4, 19/22, 21/24, 
23/26; ix. 10; x. 4. 

“at that time,” i. 9, 16, 18; ii. (34); iii. (4, 8, 12), 18, 21*, 23; 
iv. 14; v. 5; ix. 20; x. 1, 8. 

“testimonies and statutes” (masc.) ; with “judgments,” iv. (45) ; 
vi. 20b; with “ commands,” vi. 17*, 

The greater number are found in all three divisions. So: 
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“that it may be well,” iv. 40; v. 16, 26/29; vi. 3aB*, 18; xii. 25, 
28; xxii. 7. : 

“expel” (W"", yarash, III.), iv. 38; vii. 173; ix. 3, 4, 53 Xi. 
23; xviii. 12. ; 

“give into... hand,” of enemies, i. 27 ; ii. (24 aB), 30; iii. (2, 3) ; 
vii. 24 XIX. 12; XX. 133 XXi. 10. 

“love,” by God for his people, iv. 37; vii. 8a, 13; x. 15a; 
xxiii. 6/5 b. 

“take heed to one’s self” ("W3W, shamar, II.), iv. 28a; vi. 
12; vill. 11; xi. 163 xii. 13, 19, 30; XV. 9. 

“choose,” of persons, iv. 37; vii. 6,7; x. 15b; xiv. 2; xvii. 15; 
XVili. 5 5 XXi. 5. 

“give to possess,” ili. 18; v. 28/31; xii. 1aB; xv. 43 xix. 2; 
XXi. I} XXV. 19. 

“a strong hand and an outstretched arm,” iv. 34*; v. 15; vii. 
19; xi. 2; xxvi. 8. 

“how” (MDX, ‘ekhah), i. 12; vii. 17; xii. 30; xviii. 21. See also 
XXXii. 30. 

“statutes ” (masc.), alone, iv. 6; vi. 24; xvi. 12 (xvii. 19). 

“which I command (part.)...,” without “this day,” iv. 2 (ds) ; 
vi. 2; xi. 22; xii. 11, 14, 28; xiii. 1/xii. 32a. 

“turn and go,” etc., i. 7, 24, 40; ii. 1 (8) ; iii. (1); ix. 15; x. 5; 
xvi. 7. 

“statutes (masc.) and judgments,” iv. 7, 5, 8,14; v.13; xi. 32; 
xii. Jaa; xxvi. 16. 

It appears that the list of words and phrases with reference to 
which usage varies is about as long as that of the expressions found 
with only one form of the pronoun. It is important, however, to 
notice that in 14 of the 20 cases of twofold usage one or the other 
has but a single example; and that there are only 7 instances in 
which the relative frequency of the numbers is represented by a ratio 
less than that of 1:3. Il this points to the conclusion that at least 
two writers are represented in i—iv., and that the two whose styles 
are here traceable are the same who contributed to xii—xxvi. and 
v.-xi. 

Here, again, the linguistic is reinforced by material evidence that 
should not be overlooked. The most important passage to be noticed 
in this connection is iv. 11-18, where a prohibition of idols is inter- 
woven with a description of the theophany at Horeb. Like ix. 8-x. 5 
it has the plural of the second person throughout. See further, on 
the subject of idolatry, iv. 23 ba, 25 ba, and 28; comparing iv. 19 
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(with the singular), where it is the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
and not idols, that is deprecated. On the theophany see also 
iv. 23a, and compare 33 and 36.” The last two verses belong toa 
passage calculated to inspire confidence in, and gratitude toward, 
Jehovah,” like viii. 2-18, which also has the singular. See further, 
i. 31a and ii. 7. 


There is general agreement in the opinion that both the “song” 
(xxxii. 1-43) and the “ blessing” (xxxiii.) of Moses, as well as the 
greater part of the last chapter of Deuteronomy are undeuteronomic. 
The originality of much, if not all, of xxvii.—xxxi. has also been dis- 
puted. In the latter case the test already applied to the first three 
divisions of the book may be employed with a prospect of interesting 
and valuable results, since it appears on examination that of the 
twenty expressions (“ deal wisely,” “ curse,” “ abominations,” “ idols,” 
“lest there be,” “ stubbornness of heart,” “ pardon,” “ smoke,” “ unto 
evil,” “ sicknesses,” “forsake the covenant of,” “root out,” “ indig- 
nation,” “banish”; phrases in xxix. 5/6b, 17/18 b, 18/19 b, and 
19/20 ; sentences in xxix. 9/10 f. and 28/29) on the basis of which 
Dillmann (Vum., Deut., Jos., 378) rejects xxix. f., all but two occur 
only in the former of these, chapters, and, in fact, with one further 
exception, exclusively in the parts of it in which the second person is 
plural. 

The case with reference to the use of the pronouns in xxvii.—xxxii. 
will be understood from the following analysis : 

xxvii. 1-2aa, 2 aB-3, 4a, 4 b-10, 11-26 ; xxviii. 1-13, 14*, 15-61, 
62 a, 62 b, 63 a—ba, 63 bB-68 a, 68 b* (69/xxix. 1) ; xxix. 1, 2, 3-4 ba, 
4bB, 5-10 aa, 10aB-12, 13-28 (Eng. 2, 3, 4-5 ba, 5 bB, 6-11 an, 
11 aB-13, 14-29); xxx. 1-17, 18 aa—ba, 18bB8, 19 aa, 19 aB-20; 
xxxi. 1-4, 5-Ga, 6b (7f.), g-12a, 12b-13 (14-18), 19 aa (19 aB- 
25), 26a, 26 b-27a, 27 b-30 ; xxxii. (1-32), 3b (4f.), 6a, 6 b-7 aa, 
7aB, 7b (8-15 aa), 15 a8 (15 b-17 ba), 17 bB, 18 (19-43), 44-47 
(48-52). 

There seem to be no words or phrases, recognized as Deutero- 
nomic, which are found only with the singular or the plural in this 
division ; unless one reckon as such 

“fruit of ... cattle,” xxviii. 4, 11, 515; XXX. 9. 

“be strong and courageous,” xxxi. 6a (7, 23) ; comp. iii. 28. 

2 iv. 34* will be considered later. 


5 iv. 10, also, will receive special attention. 
26 The occurrence of the plural in v. 34* will be explained in another connection. 
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There are only two expressions common to the parts in which the 
singular is used in xxvii. ff. and xii—xxvi. : 

“basket ” (NIB, ene’), xxvi. 2, 4 xxviii. 5, 17. 

“the priests, the sons of Levi,” xxi. 5 ; xxxi. 9. 

Chapters xxvii. ff. and v.-xi. have in common the following expres- 
sions with the singular : 

“destroy” (aw, shamadh, I1., III.), after “ until,” vii. 23, 24; 
XXVili. 20, 24, 45, 48, 51, 61. 

“statutes (fem.) and commands,” vi. 2; x. 13; xxviii. 15, 45; 
Xxx. 10; with “judgments,” viii. 11; xi. 1; Xxx. 16. 

“increase,” of cattle, vii. 13 ; xxviii. 4, 18, 51. 

In xxvii. ff. and i—iv. is found, with the singular, 

“statutes (masc.) and commands,” iv. 40; xxvii. 10 (77) ; with 
“judgments,” xxvi. 17. 

In xxvii. ff., v.-xi., and xii.-xxvi., also with the singular, occur : 

“fruit of the soil,” vii. 13; xxvi. 2; xxvili. 4, 11, 18, 33, 42, 51; 
XXX. Q. 

“eat and be satisfied,” vi. 11 ; viii. 10, 12; xi. 15; xiv. 29; xxvi. 
12; XXXi. (20). 

“fruit of .. . womb,” vii. 13 ; xxviii. 4, 11, 18, 53; XXX. 9. 

“a holy people,” vii. 6; xiv. 2, 21a8; xxvi. 19; xxviii. 9. 

In xxvii. ff., i-iv., and xii—xxvi., with the singular occur the 
expressions : ; 

“all the work of ... hands,” ii. 7; xiv. 29; xvi. 15; xxiv. 19; 
XXVill. 12; Xxx. 9. See xxxi. 29. 

“entice,” iv. 19; xiii. 6/5 a8, 11/10, 14/134; Xxx. 17. 

xxvii. ff., i-iv., and v.-xi. have other peculiarities in connection 
with both the singular and the plural of the second person: with the 
singular, 

“which .. . eyes have seen,” iv. 9; vil. 19; X. 21; xxix. 2/3. 

With the plural, 

“ covenant,” of the transaction at Horeb, iv. 13, 23; v. 2,3; ix. 9, 
11, 15; xxviii. (69/xxix. 1). 

“cross to possess,” iv. 14, 26; vi. 1; xi. 8b, 11; xxxi. 13; xxxii. 
47. 

“rebel,” i. 26, 43; ix. 7 bB, 23, 24; xxxi. 27b. 

“ destroy,” with “to” of purpose or result, i. 27; ix. 8, 19, 20, 25 ; 
Xxvili. 63 a. : 

“call to witness,” iv. 26 ; viii. 9b; xxx. 19 aa; xxxi. 28 ; xxxii. 46. 
“ greatness,” of God, iii. 24; v. 21/24; ix. 26; xi. 2; xxxii. 3b. 
“utterly perish,” iv. 26; viii. 9b; xxx. 18a. 
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The Deuteronomic expressions that occur in xxvii. ff. and one or 
more of the other three divisions of the book with both the singular 
and the plural must also be enumerated. 

The following are common to xxvii. ff. and xii.—xxvi. : 

“ gates,” for cities, v.14; xii. 12, 15, 17, 18, 21; xiv. 21a*, 27, 
28, 29; XV. 7, 22; Xvi. 5, 11,14,18; xvii. 2,8; xviii. 6; xxiii. 17/16; 
XXIV. 14; XXV1. 123 XXViil. 52, 55, 5753 XXxi. 124. 

“choose,” of the location of the central sanctuary, xii. 5, 17, 14, 
18, 21, 26; xiv. 23, 24, 25; Xv. 20; Xvi. 2, 6, 7, 11, 15, 163 xvii. 8, 
10; Xvili. 6; Xxvi. 2; XXxi. IT. 

“ endeavor,” lit. “stretching of the hand,” xii. 7a, 18; xv. 10; 
xxiil. 21/20; xxviii. 8, 20. 

“stranger” with “ orphan” and “ widow,” x. 18 ; xiv. 29; xvi. 11, 
14; XXiV. 17, 19, 20, 21; XXVi. 12, 13; xxvii. 19. 

“rejoice,” at the sanctuary, xii. 7a, 12,18; xiv. 26; xvi. 11, 14; 
XXVi. II ; XXVil. 7. 

“surely” (IR, ‘akh), xii. 22; xiv. 7; xvi. 15 ; xxviii. 29. 

“the priests, the Levites,” xvii. 9g (18); xviii. (1); xxiv. &b; 
XXVil. 9. 

“go and serve other gods,” xiii. 7/6, 14/13b; xvii. 3; xxix. 
25/26. 

“the Levites”’ alone, xvili. 7; xxvii. 14; xxxi. (25). 

“1” in the shorter form ("5N, 77), xii. 30 ; xxix. 5/6; xxxii. (21, 
39 quat., 49, 52). 

“covenant,” of Deuteronomy, xvii. 2; xxviii. (69/xxix. 1); xxix. 
8/9, 11/12, 13/14, 20/21. 

The only ones found in xxvii. ff. and v.—xi. are : 

“neck” (FITS, ‘oreph), as the seat of obstinacy, ix. 6, 13; x. 16; 
Xxxi. 27a. 

“ multiply,” as an object of desire, vi. 3aB* ; viii. 7; xxx. 16. 

These occur in xxvii. ff., v.—xi., and xii.—xxvi. : 

“these nations,” vii. 17, 22; ix. 4,5; xi. 23; xii. 30; xviii. 14; 
XIX. I; XX. 15; XXXi. 3. 

“an abomination to (before) Jehovah,” vii. 25 b; xii. 31; xvii. 1; 
xvili. 12; Xxil. 5; xxili. 19/18; xxiv. 4; xxv. 16; xxvii. 15. 

“abomination,” vii. 26; xiii. 15/14; xiv. 3; xvii. 4; xviii. 9 (pl.); 
xx. 18 (pl.); xxxii. (16, pl.). 

“elders,” v. 20/23; xix. 12; xxi. 2, 3, 4, 6, 19, 20; xxii. 15, 16, 
17, 18; xxv. (7, 8, 9); xxvii. 1; xxix. 9/10; xxxi. 9, 28. 

“ flowing with milk and honey,” vi. 3b; xi. 9; xxvi. 9, 15 ; xxvii. 
33 Xxxi. (20). 
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“thoroughly ” (201, hesebh), ix. 21; xiii. 15/14; xvii. 4; xix. 18 ; 
xxvii. 8, 

“walk in Jehovah’s ways” (way), v. 30/33 ; viii. 6; x.12; xi. 22; 
xiii. 6/5 aB; xix. 9; xxvi. 17; xxviii. g; xxx. 16. 

“love,” with Jehovah as object, v. 10; vi. 5; vii.g; x. 12; xi. 1, 
13, 22; xiii. 4/3 b; xix. 9g; xxx. 6, 16, 20. 

“not know,” after a relative, viii. 3, 16; xi. 28; xiii. 3/2, 7/6, 
14/13b; xxviii. 33, 36, 64; xxix. 25/26; xxxii.(17). See vii. 15. 

“ fear,” as a duty to Jehovah, v. 26/29 ; vi. 2, 13, 243 viii.6; x. 12, 
20; xiii. 5/4; xxviii. 58; xxxi. 12b. 

“command,” as a collective, v. 10 (A°thibh), 28/31; vi. 1, 25; 
vii. 9 (A°thibh), 11; viii. 1 aa, 2 (A*thibh) ; xi. 8aa, 22; xv. 5; xvii. 
(20); xix. 9; xxvi. 13; xxvii. 7, 10 (A¢hibh); xxx. 11; xxxi. 6. 

“blessing” and “curse” contrasted, xi. 26, 27f., 29; xxiii. 6/5 ; 
XXX. I, 19 af. 

“ stranger,” “orphan,” and “ widow,” without “the Levite,” x. 18 ; 
XXIV. 17, 19, 20, 21; xxvii. 19. 

“commands” alone, iv. 2; v. 10 (K7t), 26/29; vii. 9 (K7r2); 
viii. 2 (A*77), 6; xi. 13, 27, 28; xiii. 5/4, 19/18; xxvi. 18; xxvii. 
10 (K77) ; xxviii. 1, 9, 13; xxx. 8. 

“other gods,” vi. 74; vii. 4a; vili. 19a; xi. 16, 28; xiii. 3/2, 7/6, 
14/13b; xvii. 3; xviii. 20; xxviii. 14*, 36, 64; xxix. 25/26 ; xxxi. 
(20). 

“learn to fear,” iv. 10; xiv. 23; xvii. (19); xxxi. 13. 

“serve Jehovah,” vi. 13; x. 12; xi. 13; xiii. 5/4; xxviii. 47. 

“observe to do,” v. 1, 29/82; vi. 3.aa, 25; vii. 11; viii. 1aB; 
xi. 22, 32; xii. Jaa; xiii. Ja/xii. 32a; xv. 5; xvii. 10; xix. 9; 
xxiv. 8b; xxviii. 1, 15, 58; xxxi. 2b; xxxii. 46. 

“ assembly,” v. 19/22 ; ix. 10; x. 4; xviii. 16 ; xxiii. 2/1, 3/2 (dis), 
4/3 (bis), 9/8; xxxi. 30. 

In xxvii. ff. and i.—iv. occurs 

“heart” (25, lebh), iv. 11; xxviii. 65 ; xxix. 3/4, 18/19. 

The following are peculiar to xxvii. ff., i—iv., and xii.—xxvi. : 

“this law,” i. 5; iv. 8; xvii. (18, 19) ; xxvii. 3, 8, 26; xxviii. 58, 
61; xxix. 28/29; xxxi. 9, 11, 12b (24) ; xxxii. 46. 

“wives” and “little ones,” ii. (34); iii. (6), 29; xx. 145; xxix. 
10/11 aa; xxxi. 12. 

“which ... live on the soil,” iv. 10; xii. 2b; xxxi. 13. 

“cause to inherit’ (the promised land), i. 38; iii. 28; xii. 10; 
xix. 3; xxxi. (7). : 
“ officers,” i. 15; xvi. 18; xx, 5, 8,9; xxix. 9/10; xxxi. 28. 
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In xxvii. ff., i—iv., and v.—xi. are found : 

“trials,” iv. 34* ; vii. 19 ; xxix. 2/3. 

“in order that” ("WR, ‘asher), iv. 10, 40; vi. 3aB* ; xxxii. 46. 

“as at this day,” ii. 30; iv. 20, 38; vi. 24; viii. 18; x. 15b; 
xxix. 27/28. 

“quickly ” ("WW3, maher), iv. 26 ; vii. 4 bB, 22; ix. 3, 12 (dis), 16; 
XXVili. 20. 

“unto this day,” ii. (22) ; iii. (14) ; x. 8; xi. 4; xxix. 3/4; see also 
xxxiv. (6). 

“ provoke,” iv. 25*; ix. 18; xxxi. 29; xxxii. (16, 21). 

The following are common to xxvii. ff. and all the other three 
divisions of Deuteronomy : 

“sign” and “ wonder,” iv. 34*; vi. 22; vii. 19; xiii. 2/1, 3/23 
xxvi. 8; xxviii. 46 ; xxix. 2/3; also xxxiv. (11). 

“bless,” prosper, i. 77; ii. 7; vii. 13 (d%s), 14; xii. 7b; xiv. 24, 
29; XV. 4, 10, 18; xvi. 10, 15; xxiii. 21/20; XXiv. 19; XXvi. 15; 
XXVili. 3 (O25), 4, 5, 6 (ds), 8, 12; xxx. 16. 

“come (bring) to possess,” of the land (people), iv. 5; vii. 1; 
ix. 4,5; Xi. 10aa, 29; xii. 29; xxiii. 21/20; xxviii. 21, 63 DB; xxx. 
16. ; 

“always,” lit. “all the days,” iv. 40; v. 26/29; vi. 24; xi. 1; 
Xiv. 23; XVili. 5 ; XIX. 9; XXVill. 29, 33. 

“not forget,” of Jehovah and his requirements, iv. 9, 23a; vi. 12; 
Vili. 11, 14, 192; XXV. 19; XXvi. 13; xxxi.(21) ; xxxii. 18. See also 
ix..7. 
“be destroyed” (WW, shamadh, I1.), iv. 26; vii. 23; xii. 30; 
XXVili. 20, 24, 45, 51, 61. 

‘as he (Jehovah) spake,” i. 11, 21; vi. 3b, 19; ix. 3; X. 93 Xi. 
25; xii. 20; xv. 63 xviii. (2); xxvi. 18, 19; xxvii. 3; xxix. 12/13; 
XXXi. 3. 

“brother” in the sense of ‘ fellow’, i. 16 (d7s), 28 ; iii. 18, 20; x. 9; 
Xv. 2, 3, 7 (dis), 9, 11, 12; xvii. 15 (G25) (20); xviii. (2), 7, 15a, 
18; xix. 18, 19a; xx.83 xxii. 1 (d%s), 2 (dis), 3, 43 xxiii. 20/19, 
21/20; XXxiv. 7, 143 XXV. 3, I1; Xxviii. 54. 

“only” (P, vak), ii. (28, 35, 37) 5 iil. (11), 19; iv. 6,9; x.15.a; 
xii. 15, 16a, 23, 26; xv. 5,23; xvii. 16a; xx. 14,16, 20; xxviii. 13, _ 
33: 
“friend” (D", rea‘), iv. (42); v. 17/20, 18/21; xiii. 7/6; xv. 2 
(dis); xix. 4, 5, 11, 143; xxii. 24a, 26; xxiii. 25/24, 26/25 (ds); 
Xxiv. 10; xxvii. 17, 24. 

“listen to (3) the voice of,” i. 45; iv. 30; viii. 20; ix. 23; xiii. 
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5/4, 19/18; xv. 5; xxi. 18, 20; xxvi. 14,17; XXvii. 10; xxviii. 1, 2, 
15, 45, 62b; xxx. 2, 8, 10, 20. 

“ stranger ” (“strangers ’’), with a possessive pronoun, i. 16; v.14; 
Xxiv. 14; xxix. 10/11a@; xxxi. 12a. 

“which Jehovah ... giveth” (part.), i. 20, 25; ii. (29); iii. 20; 
iv. 1,21 b, 40; v. 16, 28/31; xi. 17,31; xii. 9b; xiii. 13/12; xv. 4, 
7; XVi. 5, 18, 20; xvii. 2, 14; Xvili.g; xix. 2, 10,143 XX. 163 xxi. 
I, 233 XXIV. 43 XXV. 15, 19; XXVi. I, 2; XXvii. 2a8, 3; xxviii. 8. 
See xxxii. (49, 52). : 

“in the midst of ” (275, d’kerebh), i. 42; iv. 5; vi. 15 ; vii. 21 ; 
xi. 6; xiii. 2/1, 12/11, 15/14; xvi. 11; xvii. 2 (20); xviii.(2); xix. 
10, 20; xxi. 8; xxiii, 15/14, 17/16; xxvi. 11; xxviii. 43; xxix. 
10/11 aB, 15/16. 

“with all... heart,” etc., iv. 29 b; vi. 5 ; x.12; xi. 13; xiii. 4/3b; 
Xxvi. 16 ; xxx. 2, 6, 10. 

“which I command (part.)... this day,” iv. 40; vi. 6; vii. 11; 
viii. Iaa, 11; xX. 13; xi. 8aB, 13, 27, 28; xiii. 19/18; xv. 53; xix. 
9; xxvii. 1, 4a, 10; xxviii. 1, 13, 24*, 15 ; xxx. 2, 8, 11, 16. 

“ great,” in a rhetorical usage, with one or more other adjectives, 
i. 19, 28; ii. (10, 21); iv. 38; vi. 10, 22; vii. 21; viii. 15; ix. 
(dis), 2; x. 17, 21; xi. 23; xxvi. 5; xxviii. 59. 

“ dispossess ” (W, yarash), ii. (12, 21, 22); ix.13; xi. 23; xii. 2, 
29 (dts) ; xviii. 145 XIX. 1; XXXI. 3. 

“deliver to,” lit. “give before,” i. 8, 21; ii. (31, 33, 36); vii. 2, 
23; xxiii. 15/14}; xxviii. 7, 25 ; xxxi. 5. 

“swear,” of the promise of the land, etc., i. 8, 35; iv. 31; vi. 10, 
18, 23; vii. 8a, 12 b, 13; viii. 7b, 18; ix. 55; x. 11; xi. 9, 21; xiii. 
18/17; xix. 8; xxvi. 3, 15; XXviii.g, 11; XXixX. 12/13; XXX. 20; 
Xxx. (7, 20, 21, 23). See also xxxiv. (4). 

“observe,” of commands, etc., iv. 2, 40; v. 10, 26/29; vi. 2, 17a; 
Vii. 9, 11; Vili. 2,6, 11; xX. 13; xi. 1,8aa, 22; xii. 28; xiii. 5/4, 
19/18; xvii. (19); xix. 9; xxvi. 17, 18; xxvii. 1; xxviii. 9, 45 ; 
xxix. 8/9 ; xxx. 10, 16. 

“serve” and “worship,” or “worship” and “serve,” “other 
gods,” iv. 19; v. 9; Vili. 19a; xi. 16; xvii. 3; xxix. 25/26; 
XXX. 17. 

“observe and do,” iv. 6 ; vii. 12a; xvi. 12 ; xxiii. 24/23 ; xxiv. 8a; 
Xxvi. 16; xxvili. 13; xxix. 8/9. 

“the soil” (TVWO"N, “*dhamah), for Palestine, iv. 40 ; v. 16; vii. 13; 
xi. 9, 21; xxv. 15; Xxvi. 10,15; XXvili. 11, 21, 63ba; xxx. 18 ba, 
20; xxxi. 13 (21) ; xxxii. 47. 
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“all Israel,” i. (1); v. 1; xi. 6; xiii. 12/11; xxi. 21; xxvii. 9; 
xxix. 1/2; xxxi. 1 (7), 11 (625); xxxii. 45 ; also xxxiv. (12). 

“refuse,” lit. “not be willing,” i. 26; ii. 30; x. 10; xxiii. 6/5; 
xxv. (7); xxix. 19. See also xiii. 9/8. 

“do” (‘asah) without “keep” (shamar), i. 18; iv. 1, 5, 13, 14; 
v. 24/27, 28/31; vi. 1, 24; xvii. 10, 11; xxiv. 18, 22; xxvi. 14, 16; 
xxvii. 10, 26 ; xxix. 28/29; xxx. 8, 12, 13, 14. 

“ great,” in a rhetorical usage, alone, ii. 7; iv. 6, 7, 8, 32, 34*, 36, 
373; V. 19/22, 22/25; vii. 19, 23; ix. 29; xi. 7; xviii. 16; xxvi. 8; 
xxix. 2/3 (bts), 23/24, 27/28 ; also xxxiv. (12). 

“to possess it,” of the land of promise, iii. 18; iv. 5, 14, 26; v. 
28/31; vi. 1; vii. 1; xi. 8b, toa, 11, 29; xii. 1 aB; xv. 4; xix. 2; 
xxi. 1; Xxiii, 21/20; xxv. 19; Xxvill. 21, 63bB8; xxx. 16, 18b8; 
xxxi. 13; xxxii. 47. 

“listen to” (ON), iii. 26; iv. 1; ix. 19; x. 10; xi. 13, 27, 28; 
xiii. 4/3, 9/8; xvii. 12; xviii. 14, 15b, 19; xxi. 18; xxiii. 6/5; 
xxviii. 13. 

“destroy” (WW, shamadh, I11.), active, i. 27; ii. (12, 21, 23); 
iv. 3b; vi. 15; vii. 4bB, 24; ix. 3, 8, 14, 19, 20, 25; xxviii. 48, 
63a; Xxxi. 3, 4. 

“bring forth,” of the Exodus, i. 27; iv. 20, 37; v. 6,15; vi. 12, 
21, 23; vii. 8a, 19; viii. 14; ix. 12, 26, 28 (dis), 29; xiii. 6/D a*, 
11/10; xvi. 1; xxvi. 8; xxix. 24/25. 

“the midst of ” (JT, Zk), iii. (16); iv. 12, 15, 33, 36; v. 4, 
19/22, 20/23, 21/24, 23/26; ix. 10; x. 4; xi. 3; xiii. 17/16; 
xix. 2; xxi. 125 xxii. 2; xxiii, 11/10, 12/11; xxxii. (51 d7s). 

“learn,” iv. 10; v. 1; xiv. 23; xvil.(19); xviii. 9; xxxi. 2b, 13. 

“sons of Israel,” i. (3) ; iii. 18; iv. (44, 45, 46) ; x. (6) ; xxiv. 7; 
XXViii. (69/xxix. 1); xxxi. (19 d7s, 22, 23); xxxii. (49, 51 dis). See 
also xxxiv. (8, 9). 

“turn aside to the right or to the left,” ii. (27) ; v. 29/32; xvii. 
11 (20) ; xxviii. 14*. 

“‘ before ... eyes,” in... presence, i. 30 ; iv. 6, 34*, vi. 22; ix. 17; 
xxv. 3 (9); xxviii. 31; xxix. 1/2; xxxi. (7); also xxxiv. (12). 

“cleave,” to Jehovah, iv. 4; x. 20; xi. 22; xili. 5/4; xxx. 20. 

“ prolong ... days,” iv. 26, 40; v. 30/33; xi. 9; xvii. (20) ; xxii. 
7; xxx. 18 ba; xxxii. 47. 

“ Horeb,” i. (2), 6, 19; iv. 10, 15; v. 2; ix. 8; xviii. 16; xxviii. 
(69/xxix. 1). Comp. xxxiii. 2. 

“do that which is evil in the eyes of Jehovah,” iv. 25*; ix. 18; 
¥vii. 2; xxxi. 29. 
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“dread” (PS, “aras), i. 29; vii. 21; xx. 3; xxxi. 6a. 

“teach,” iv. 1, 5, 10, 14; v. 28/31; vi.1; xi. 19a; xx. 18; xxxi. 
(194, 22). 

This list would not be complete without a statement with reference 
to names applied to the Deity in Deuteronomy (exclusive of the last 
two chapters). The state of the case is as follows : 

“Jehovah” alone occurs 213 times: 94 times in connection with 
the singular of the second person, and 100 in connection with the 
plural ; the other 19 cases being doubtful. 

“Jehovah,” with “ God” modified by a possessive pronoun of the 
second person is used 278 times ; the pronoun being singular in 231, 
and plural in 47, cases. 

“Jehovah, God of... fathers” occurs 4 times with the singular, 
and 2 with the plural, of the pronoun of address. 

‘Jehovah, our God” occurs 23 times: 3 in connection with the 
singular, and 15 in connection with the plural, of the pronoun of 
address ; with 5 doubtful cases. 

“Jehovah, God of our fathers” occurs only xxvi. 7. 

“Jehovah, my God” is found iv. 5; xviii. 16; xxvi. 14. 

“Jehovah, his God” occurs xvii. (19) ; xviii. 7. 

“Jehovah, God of their fathers” is used xxix. 24/25. 

“Lord Jehovah” appears iii. 24; ix. 26. 

“God” alone occurs i. 17; iv. 32, 33, 34"; v. 21/24; ix. 10; 
xxi. 23; xxv. 18; xxviii. 67 (G75) ; xxxii. (15, 18). 

The result of the comparison of the language of xxvii. ff. with that 
of i—xxvi., then, is, that there are 21 words or phrases in the final 
chapters (exclusive of xxxiii. and xxxiv.), which may fairly be con- 
sidered characteristic of the parts of this and one or more of the 
preceding divisions of the book in which the singular or the plural 
only of the second person is employed, while there are 87 expres- 
sions, besides the names for the Deity cited, which are used with 
both numbers. This does not seem to promise much for the deter- 

mination of the question under discussion. Note, however, that in 
the latter list there are 32 that occur, if at all, but once in one con- 
nection or the other, and that 21 of these, with 19 others, are found 
three or more times as often in one connection as the other. The 
result when applied to particular passages is even more satisfactory. 
It appears, ¢.g., that xxx. 1-17, in which the second person is singu- 
lar, has 4 expressions (“statutes [fem.] and commands”; “statutes 
[fem.], commands, and judgments” ; “all the work of . . . hands” ; 
“entice ’’) always used with the singular; 3 (“walk in the ways of 
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Jehovah”’; “ bless”; ‘come to possess ”)' found but once with the 
plural; 4 (‘listen to the voice of”; “with all... heart,” etc.; 
“which I command ... this day”; “love”) used three or more 
times as often with the singular as with the plural; 3 (“ commands” 
alone; “blessing” and “curse” contrasted ; “command” [(col.]) 
that occur twice as often; and 1 (“to possess it”) that occurs but 
aboui a third oftener; while there is only a single expression, and 
that an infrequent one (“ multiply ’’), that is oftener found in Deuter- 
onomy with the plural than with the singular. Furthermore, in this 
passage the name “Jehovah thy God” is employed 15, and “Jeho- 
vah” only 3, times. On the other hand, xxxi. 27 b-30, in which 
the second person is plural, has 2 expressions (“rebel” ; “call to 
witness’’) always found in connection with the plural pronoun ; 
1 (“provoke”) of which there is no clear case with the singular ; 
2 (“ officers” ; “do evil in the eyes of Jehovah”) only once used 
with the singular ; 1 (‘assembly ’’) found but 2 in 11 times with the 
singular; and only 1, and that not generally recognized as properly 
Deuteronomic (“ elders”), that occurs with the singular oftener than 
with the plural. In this passage, moreover, “Jehovah” (2) is the 
only name for the Deity employed.” 

The material evidence adducible in support of the testimony of the 
language in this division is not abundant. Here, however, as in the 
previous chapters, in connection with hostile references to idolatry 
the second person is usually in the plural. This is the case in 
xxviii. 14* and xxix. 16/17 f. and 24/25 f. The only exception is 
xxx. 17, which will be explained hereafter. in addition, it should 
be noted that, although xxxi. 27 a has the singular, the extended 
arraignment which follows has the plural, like i. 20 ff., iv. 21f., and 
ix. 8 ff. 


Il. 


The results thus far obtained seem to warrant the conclusion, 
at least provisionally, that two or more writers contributed to the 
contents of the book of Deuteronomy ; and that one of its authors 


27 The outcome is equally interesting and instructive when limited passages 
from the other divisions of the book are treated ina similar way. See, ¢.g., iv. 30- 
49, vii. 12 b-24, and xv., with the singular, and iv. 7-78 (exc. 3b and gf.), ix. 
8-29, and xx. 2-9, with the plural. 

28 The references to foreign gods in xxviii. 36 and 64, and xxxi. (16, 18, and 
20) are neglected, because the first two have a different sense, and the rest must, 
for the present, remain among the doubtful passages. 
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used the singular of the second person where the other (or others) 
habitually employed the plural. The analogy of the case’of the 
preceding books gives ground for supposing that the latter of these 
writers belongs to a later date than the former ; and there is evidence 
in Deuteronomy itself to support this hypothesis. If, now, he was 
acquainted with the work of his predecessor, and especially if, as 
there are also reasons for believing, his relation to his predecessor was 
that of an editor, reviser, and supplementer, he would naturally, now 
and then, himself employ the singular: most frequently in brief 
interpolations, at the beginning or end of more extended additions, 
and in expressions borrowed from the original author. These possi- 
bilities will be taken into account in the final analysis now to be 
attempted. Nor are they the only ones to be considered. The 
occurrence of a plural sometimes in the midst of a succession of 
singulars raises the question whether the reviser, if he may be so 
called, did not occasionally through inadvertence change a singular 
of the original into a plural; or a copyist make this or the opposite 
mistake in transcribing the book since its completion. In the former 
case the content of the given passage ought to be helpful in determin- 
ing its author ; in the latter the Versions may be expected, sometimes 
at least, to be of service. Of course, at this late date one cannot hope 
to reach a perfectly satisfactory solution of the problem presented. 
The portions of i.—iv. in which the singular of the second person is 
clearly used for the plural are: i. 21, 31a; ii. 7, 25, 303 iii. 21*; 
iv. 3b, 9f, 19, 21b, 23 bB-24, 25*, 29a", 29b-33, 34*, 35-40. 
Some of these passages doubtless belonged to the original introduc- 
tion to Deuteronomy. There are some of them, however, which, 
despite this peculiarity, will have to be referred to a different source. 
The first cited, i. 21, belongs to the former class. The reasons for 
thus disposing of it are: that it interrupts the connection between 
vv. 20 and 22, and that its language is such as is generally found in 
connection with the singular of the second person. See “ Jehovah 
thy God” and “the God of thy fathers,” “deliver to” and “as 
Jehovah ... said.” Note also, in the phrase “fear not, neither be 
dismayed,” the absence of the verb “dread.” See v. 29. Finally 
the term “go up” is significant. The author who uses the plural of 
the second person would have said “ cross over,” since his standpoint 
is clearly in the land of Moab. The testimony of the Greek Version, 
which here has the plural, cannot therefore be regarded as of impor- 
tance. With ii. 30 it is different. In this case the Greek Version 
has “ our,” instead of “ your,” “ God,’ — doubtless, in view of its use 
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in (29) and (33), the correct reading. “Thy hand,” therefore, was 
doubtless originally “our hand,” as in iii.(3). ‘The singular in the 
last clause of iii. 21* might be explained as indicating that Joshua is 
here the representative of Israel. The plural is the reading elsewhere 
found with the verb “ pass over.” See iv. 14, etc.” The latter half 
of iv. 3* does not disturb the connection; hence it seems best to 
explain the use of the singular pronoun as occasioned by the intro- 
duction of the borrowed phrase “in thy midst.” The form “in your 
midst” does not occur in Deuteronomy. The fact that iv. 19 is the 
natural continuation of iv. g, and that, while the Greek has the singu- 
lar in both of these verses, it has the plural throughout the intervening 
passage, makes clear that v. 10, although it has the singular in the 
original, is merely an introduction, and a rather abrupt one, to the 
description that follows. The reference to Horeb and the occurrence 
of the expression “ teach’’ point to the same conclusion. The case 
of iv. 21 b seems to be the same as that of iv. 3b. The awkward- 
ness of the construction in iv. 23 bf indicates that it also is a remi- 
niscence. See ii. (37). The singular in iv. 25* is so evidently, 
especially in the first case, a transcriber’s error, that one is not sur- 
prised to find that the Samaritan reading has the plural throughout 
the verse. Ch. iv. 29* serves as a joint, but an imperfect one, be- 
tween the verse preceding and the one that follows. This might be 
regarded as a sufficient explanation of the use of both numbers; 
but it is probably better to adopt the reading of the Greek Version, 
which has the plural® except in the familiar expression, “with all 
thy heart. and with all thy soul.” Finally, in iv. 34* the original 
reading was probably that of the Samaritan Version, “ your eyes” ; 
the whole verse being an imitation of vii. 19. 

The omission of the verses or parts of verses just discussed leaves 
a series of fragments, presenting common material, as well as lin- 
guistic, peculiarities ; the thought of which, the providential activity 
of Jehovah in behalf of his people, is calculated to awaken gratitude 
and secure obedience to the commands to be promulgated. The 
original introduction to Deuteronomy, therefore, probably consisted 
of i. 21, 314; ii. 7, 25; iv. 9, 19, 24, 30-33, 35-40; together with 
more or less other material of a similar character. 


29 The Greek has “your eyes” and (twice) “ Jehovah our God”; but “thou 
crossest.” 

39 Some codices have “ our” for ‘ your” “ God.” 
81 The “your” of the English Version is a mistake for “thine.” 
82 On v. 40, see below. 
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The question now arises, whether any more such material has been 
preserved in i—iv. It would naturally be sought in the passages that 
have hitherto been treated as doubtful, especially those in which the 
singular of the second person occurs. See ii. (9, 18 f., 24 aB-b, 31) ; 
iii.(2). But the passages cited, like ii. 30, and unlike ii. 25, clearly 
belong to the context in which they are found, and ii. and iii. as a 
whole are evidently a continuation of the detailed review begun in 
the first chapter. Hence it seems necessary, although some of them 
have the singular in the Greek as well as in the original, to refer 
them all to the author who, in that chapter, consistently uses the 
plural. Perhaps, as was suggested with reference to iii. 21*, they are 
cases of a sort of attraction. The assertion that ii. (except vz. 7, 25) 
and iii. are a continuation of i. (except 21 and 31 a), and by the same 
author, however, must be understood as referring to an earlier form 
of all these chapters ; for it must be admitted, not only that i. (1-5) 
betrays the hand of the final compiler of the Hexateuch (Bacon, 
Exodus, 261), but that ii. and iii. also contain more or less post- 
Deuteronomic material (Dillmann, Vum., Deut., Jos., 250). 

It is possible, as has been intimated, that fragments of the work of 
the author who used the singular of the second person may form the 
basis of some passages, especially of iv., in which the plural now 
prevails; but there are no very convincing indications to this effect. 
If there are any further remains of the original introduction, they 
must be sought in other parts of the book.” 


The original element in the second division of Deuteronomy is 
much larger than in the first. It probably did not, however, include 
the commandments in v. 6-18/21. The most plausible theory with 
reference to their origin is, that they were first tabulated about 
B.C. 650 by the author (or authors) known as E’, who substituted 
them for a decalogue by E, corresponding to that of J in xxxiv. 14 ff. 
(Bacon, Exodus, 156 ff.), now found distributed in Ex. xx.—xxiii. 
(Kuenen, Hex. 244f.; Bacon, Exodus, 110ff.). The first two com- 
mandments of this Elohistic decalogue are probably to be identified 
with those of Ex. xx. 23; or better, perhaps, with the original forms 
of those in Ex. xx. 3-6.% The rest appear in Ex. xx. 24-26, xxii. 


33 If xix. 7f. is from the earlier author, iv. (41-43) cannot be. The origin of 
vv. (45-49), with their references to the country east of the Jordan and the con- 
quest of it, is apparent; and v. (44) is probably a mere redundancy. 

34 The reason for the latter supposition is that, while both 3-6 and 23 differ in 
form from the context following, —the former, in that Jehovah himself rather 
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28 /29-29/30, and xxiii. ro-19*, or at the beginning and end of the 
so-called Book of the Covenant, the original position of which was at 
or near the close of the Elohistic document (Kuenen, Hex. 258 ff. ; 
Bacon, Exodus, 111f.). If, now, the body of Deuteronomy appeared 
to have for its basis the Book of the Covenant in this final form, there 
would be some ground for concluding that the original of the book 
included the decalogue. This, however, is not the case. It was 
written, as an examination of the contents of vi.—xvi. will show, while 
E’s decalogue remained intact and retained its position preceding 
that of the “judgments.”®* It must therefore be older than E”, or at 
jeast antedate the incorporation of the decalogue, derived from E?, 
which now forms a part of the book. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that the Deuteronomic decalogue is framed between two 
passages, v. 1-5 and 22/25-33/36, which have all the marks of 
secondary origin, and itself, in vv. 9 f., betrays a lack of unity with 
the teaching of the original work. See xxiv. 16 ; comp. Jer. xxxil. 18 
(also an interpolation). The occurrence in the decalogue, even in 
the form in which it appears in Ex. xx., of expressions rare except in 
Deuteronomy, may be due to imitation; but the fact that in the 
body of Deuteronomy, although the rest of E’s decalogue (Ex. xx. 
24-26; etc.) is reproduced in an expanded form, the command 
respecting the sabbath (Ex. xxiii. 12) is wanting, suggests the pos- 
sibility that E? borrowed the fourth commandment from the Deuter- 
onomist, and that the original of it was dropped when the book was 
remodelled.* 


than Moses is the speaker; the latter, in that the plural instead of the singular is 
used in the second person, — zz. 3-6 and 24 ff. are cast in the same mould. 

35 On Ex. xx. 3 see Deut. vi. 4 ff.; on Ex. xx. 4-6, Deut. vii. 1 ff. and xii. 29 ff.; 
on Ex, xx. 24 ff., Deut. xii. 13 ff.; on Ex. xxii. 28/29, Deut. xiv. 22 f.; on Ex. xxii. . 
29/30, Deut. xv. 19 ff.; (on Ex. xxii. 30/31, Deut. xiv. 27 a*;) on Ex. xxiii. 10 f., 
Deut. xv. 1 ff.; on Ex. xx‘ii. 12, Deut. v. 13-15; on Ex. xxiii. 14-16, Deut. xvi. 
1-17; on Ex. xxiii. 18, Deut. xvi. 4; on Ex. xxiii. 19b, Deut. xiv. 21b. Comp. 
Bacon, Exodus, 332 f. 

35 In the Samaritan Pentateuch the last commandment, both in Exodus and in 
Deuteronomy, is followed by a passage apparently adapted from Deut. xxvii. 2-7 
+ xi. 30: And it shall come to pass, when Jehovah thy God shall bring thee to 
the land of the Canaanite, whither thou art coming to possess it, thou shalt set 
thyself up great stones, and coat them with lime; and thou shalt write upon the 
stones all the words of this law. Amd it shall come to pass, when ye cross the 
Jordan, that ye shall set up these stones, which I command you this day, in Mount 
Gerizim. And thou shalt build there an altar to Jehovah thy God, an altar of 
stones, —thou shalt not wield upon them a tool; of rough stones shalt thou build 
the altar of Jehovah thy God,—and thou shalt offer upon it burnt offerings to 
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The first verse of chapter vi. is an echo of v. 28/31. Naturally, 
it has the plural in the second person, and two or three other forms 
of expression that are generally found in connection with it. The 
evident intent of the author is to represent what follows as, in sub- 
stance at least, the instructions received by Moses in Horeb. The 
contents of chapters v.—xi., however, sometimes betray a different 
standpoint ; ¢.g. in viii. 2-4, where the date is the fortieth year after 
the Exodus. Nor can this objection be met by calling these chapters 
a sermon on the first commandment (Driver, Dewé. xx.) ; the fact 
being that the passages which would seem to warrant such a descrip- 
tion are mostly interpolations. This introductory verse, therefore, 
must also be the work of a reviser. Steuernagel (Rahmen, 10) refers 
the next two verses to the same source, because, he thinks, they have 
an excess of Deuteronomic formulae ; but the point is not well taken. 
If it had been the reviser’s object to imitate his predecessor, he 
would have begun with the first verse. There is more reason for 
believing that these verses, in an abbreviated form, once closed the 
introduction to the book, and that iv. 40 was substituted for them by 
the reviser.” 

The second part, or division, of Deuteronomy, then, really begins, 
and appropriately, with “ Hear, O Israel,” vi. 4. The Greek Version 
prefixes to this verse a formal title, “ And these are the statutes and 
judgments which the Lord commanded the sons of Israel in the 
desert, when they went forth from Egypt,” whose author, if not the 
original Deuteronomist, agrees with him in laying the scene of 
the promulgation of Moses’ final instructions, not with the reviser, 
on the bank of the Jordan, but at some point nearer Mount Horeb. 
See i. 21. 


Jehovah thy God, and sacrifice peace offerings; and thou shalt eat there, and 
rejoice before Jehovah thy God. Zhat mountain is beyond the Jordan, west of the 
western highway, in the land of the Canaanite that dwelleth in the Arabah over 
against Gilgal, beside Elon-more, over against Shekem. 

37 The use of different genders for the Hebrew term for “statute” in ev. 7 
and 2 is significant. To be sure, the order “ statutes and commands” is not the 
one elsewhere found with the feminine, but this change, like the insertion of the 
clause, “and that ye may increase greatly,” in v. 3a*, may safely be attributed to 
the reviser. Perhaps it was he, too, who omitted “this day” after “which I 
command thee,” the reading to be expected with the singular pronoun, and the 
one actually found in the Samaritan Pentateuch. The Samaritans, however, it 
should be noted, read “that thou mayest increase,” the singular instead of the 
plural. The last clause of v. 3*, also, is an accretion. The ground for suspecting 
the originality of iv. 40 is that it has the masculine form of the Hebrew word for 
“statute ” and uses the verb “ prolong” in the active rather than the passive voice. 
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The second section, vv. 4-9, entire, seems to have belonged to the 
original document; and the third, vv. 10-15*, except v. 14, which 
is evidently an interpolation.* On the other hand, vv. 16—-19*, 
except 18, in which “thy God” should be inserted after “Jeho- 
vah,”® bear the editorial impress. The reference to Massah is 
significant. The final section, vv. 20-25", at first sight strikes 
one as original; but on closer examination the aspect of the case 
changes, for it appears that the plural occurs in v. 20*, that the 
passage contains two or three expressions—e.g. “statutes” as a 
masculine noun, “with a mighty hand” alone, and “Jehovah” 
alone or with “ our God ’’— which are elsewhere regularly or exclu- 
sively used with the plural, and that, finally, it has the peculiar form 
of Ex. xii. 26f. and xiii. 14 f., one of which has the plural and the 
other the singular, while both are recognized (Bacon, Exodus, 62, 
66) as editorial additions to older materials. 

The omission of these verses creates no disturbance, since vii. 1 
connects quite as well with vi. 18 as with 25. The original Deuter- 
onomist proceeds with instructions concerning the attitude of the 
chosen people toward idolaters. The first three verses of chapter vii., 
except perhaps the list of the tribes of Canaan, are from his hand. 

Bacon (Zxodus, 22) attributes the insertion of such lists in Exodus 
(iii. 8, 77; xiii. 5; xxiii. 23, 28; xxxiii. 2; xxxiv. 11) to Rd. If 
this view is correct, it seems to forbid the identification of the Deu- 
teronomic Redactor with the author of the parts of Deut. i—iv. in 
which the plural of the pronoun of the second person is found, since 
the latter uses the term “ Amorite” of the inhabitants of Palestine as 
a whole, and not of any portion of them. On the other hand, the 
occurrence of these names, excepting that of the Girgashite, in the 
same order as in Deut. vii. 1, not only in Deut. xx. 17 but in Jos. ix. 1 
and xii. 8, appears to point in the opposite direction. The matter is 
complicated by the fact that the names are all found in Jos. iii. 10 
and xxiv. 11, six of them in Jud. iii. 5, Neh. ix. 8, and five of them 
in 1 Kgs. ix. 20 and 2 Chr. viii. 7, always in a different order, and 
in the last instance only in that of the passage now under consid- 
eration. See also Gen. xv. 20 f. and Ezra ix. 1. On the whole it 
seems safest to conclude, either that the list here given belonged to 
the original document and that the others found in Deuteronomy 


38 In wv. 12, for “ Jehovah” read “ Jehovah thy God,” as in the Samaritan text; 
also in the Greek and Syriac Versions. 
89 So in the Greek and Syriac Versions as well as in the text of the Samaritans. 
*) The Greek completes the expression. 
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and Joshua are comparatively late reproductions, or that they were 
all interpolated after the Deuteronomic redaction of the Hexateuch. 

The connection between vv. 3 and 4* is not unnatural, but the 
appearance of the plural and “Jehovah,” with the mention of “ other 
gods” in v. 4* and a command to destroy all symbols of idolatry in 
v. 5, indicates that v. 6 is the original continuation of the discourse. 
See “a holy people” and “a peculiar people.” For a like reason 
vv. 7-8 a must be omitted and 8b, beginning with “and redeemed 
thee,” “ attached immediately to v.6. The next verse is probably 
original, perhaps also v. 10; but 12a is not, and the accumulation 
of terms for the instructions to be promulgated, found elsewhere 
(v. 28/31; vi. 1) only with the plural of the second person, in v. 11 
seems to warrant its omission. The apparent break thus produced 
is remedied by substituting “and,” the literal rendering, for the 
“that” of r2b. The English Version would lead one to suspect 
vv. 14f.; but the original has the singular throughout v. 14, and the 
Greek has “thy God” after the divine name in the one following. 
The discrepancy between v. 22 and its context is apparent. The 
first half of v. 25* betrays its origin both by its form and its content. 
The rest of the chapter, however, does not necessarily go with it. In 
fact, the story of Achan (Jos. vii.) makes it more than probable that 
the gold and silver originally meant consisted of the ornaments of 
the conquered kings and not of the precious materials of their idols. 
See also Jud. viii. 26. 

The first verse of chapter viii., although it contains one or two 
expressions regularly found in connection with the singular of the 
second person, must be referred to the reviser. See, in addition to 
the plural, “observe to do,” “ multiply,” and “Jehovah” without 
the familiar designation “thy God.” The same is the case with the 
last two verses. The rest of the chapter is in the tone and style of 
the original Deuteronomist.* 

The plural does not occur in the first six verses of chapter ix., but, 
as might have been expected from the fact that they are followed by 
a long interpolation, there are other indications that they have been 
more or less modified by the reviser. Here, as in xxx. 18*, the 
awkward phrase “cross the Jordan to come to possess” in v. 1 is 


41 The “ you” of the English version is incorrect. 

42 The Greek has the plural throughout. 

48 The only other verse whose originality might be questioned is 11; but be it 
observed that the word “statutes” here is feminine. On the usage with reference 
to the series of nouns to which it belongs, see xi. 1; xxx. 16, 
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doubtless his work. The original must have been, “ thou art coming 
to possess.” The last clause of this verse and the first of the next 
are repeated from i. 28. The peculiar expression “sons of Anaks,” 
for “sons of Anak,” once in z. 2, is easily explained as the mistake 
of a writer who habitually called the people in question “ Anaks”’ or 
Anakites (ii. (10), etc.). In v. 3 the phrase “he is... fire’ and 
probably the whole of b are of secondary origin. Of the two paral- 
lels, 4b and 5, the latter has the stronger claim to originality. At 
this point a transition was to be expected, but the one made by 
means of v. 6 seems almost too violent. Since, now, all that follows 
as far as x. 12 is foreign to its present context, and this verse attaches 
itself naturally to ix. 5, one can hardly resist the conclusion that the 
two were originally connected. See also the plural, from ix. 7b 
onward, except in two instances. The interpolated passage is itself 
interrupted by the insertion of a fragment of the itinerary of the 
Hebrews just before and after the death of Aaron (x. 6f.).6 Then 
the story of the renewal of the covenant at Horeb is resumed. The 
connection of x. 8-11 with the first five verses of the chapter is 
apparent. The Greek is therefore undoubtedly correct in substitut- 
ing a pronominal subject for “Jehovah thy God” in x. 9 and “ you” 
for “thee” in the verse following. 

The last section of chapter x. is not a unit. The first verse (12) 
openly proclaims its author ; the next also in the Greek and Samari- 
tan reading, which has “Jehovah thy God,” as one would expect in 
the connection. They doubtless belonged to the original document. 
The verse following (14), however, in spite of the fact that it uses 
the singular of the second person and has the divine name employed 
in the first two, should probably be referred to the reviser, because it 
breaks the thread of the discourse to introduce the precepts and 
reflections, clearly different in form and content, of vv. 15 a, 15 b-29. 
After this interruption the discourse proceeds in the older tone and 
style to the end of the chapter (vv. 20-22) ; or, rather, to xi. 1, for 
it, and not x. 22, is the conclusion of the paragraph. 

‘The remainder of chapter xi. abounds in traces of the reviser’s 
activity. In vv. 2-9* the singular pronoun occurs but once (vz. 8*), 
and then, as both the Greek and the Samaritan reading testify, as a 
copyist’s error. ‘The divine name is “Jehovah,” or, once (v. 2), 


44 The Samaritan text in this verse, however, wants “thy God ” after the first 
“ Jehovah,” and, with the Syriac Version, omits the second divine name altogether. 
45 In the Samaritan Pentateuch this fragment is longer and agrees substantially 
with Num. xxxiii. 30 b-38. 
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“Jehovah your God.” See also “ greatness” (v. 2), “ eyes that see” 
(v. 7), “ go over to possess ’’ (v. 8*), and “ prolong... days” (7. 9). 

The next verse is probably original, the plural being a copyist’s 
error; but v. 11 is, in part at least, from the hand of the reviser. 
The relative clause “ whither ye cross to possess it” is characteristic 
of him, and its omission would be an improvement. In z. 12 the 
name “Jehovah thy God ” is the only clue that offers itself, and it, of 
course, would lead one to attribute the whole verse to the original 
Deuteronomist. If, however, these three verses, with the exception 
noted, are the work of this author, they were not intended for their 
present setting. They cannot be connected with v. 1 as well as with 
v. 9. Hence it is necessary to suppose that they have for some 
reason been removed from their original connection. Where they at 
first stood it may be impossible to determine. It was perhaps a 
position such as that after vii. 13, or after v. 16 of chapter xxx. 

In the present text v. 13 begins a new paragraph; but this verse 
seems to be an interpolation, and the next two, in the form found in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch,“— with “thy land” in v. 14*, and “he 
will give” in both of them, —a further development of the thought 
of vv. 10-12*. See viii. 7-10. Then comes a warning against idola- 
try after the manner of the reviser (vv. 16f.), and an exhortation 
to obedience with a presentation of its rewards (vv. 18-25*), in 
which he quotes almost literally” vi. 7 and 9, and otherwise shows 
his familiarity with the work of his predecessor.” The rest of the 
chapter was evidently intended for a conclusion to chapters v.—xi. ; 
but the connection is forced and imperfect, since there is no preced- 
ing “ blessing” or “curse,” in the sense of v. 26, to which the author 
can have referred. The form and content are probably to be ex- 
plained by supposing that v. 29, and perhaps 2. 30, originally, as 
Dillmann (Vum., Deut., Jos., 288 f.) suggests, formed a part of the 
Elohistic fragment preserved in xxvii. 1-8* ; and that the remaining 


4 It is interesting to note that in v. 8* the Samaritans read “ come to possess ” 
twice, while the Greek version not only has the equivalent of “ cross to possess,” 
but inserts “the Jordan” after the verb. 

4’ The error supposed is a frequent one in the Hebrew Scriptures, being a case 
of dittography. Here the scribe for 80% MAXX wrote OWS OMX. 

48 The first person referring to Jehovah occurs also vii. 4*; xvii. 3; xxviii. 20; 
xxix. 4/5 f.*. 

49 Note the substitution of sad, teach, for 130, impress, inv. 19. 

5) The parallelism between zz. 10 ff.* and viii. 7 ff. suggests the possibility that 
the former passage is merely an imitation of the latter, in other words, that chap- 
ter xi. as far as v. 25 is entirely of secondary origin. 
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verses, with not only the plural of the second person, but other marks 
of a later style (‘‘ cross the Jordan,” etc. ; “observe to do”; “ stat- 
utes,” masc.), are the setting provided for them by the writer who 
gave the book its present arrangement. 

The following, then, are the passages in v.—xi. which may with 
more or less confidence be attributed to the first Deuteronomist : 
vi. 2, 3 (in part), 4-13, 15, 18; vii. 1-3 (except the list of nations), 
6, 8b-9, 10(?), 12 b-21, 23f., 25 b-26; vill. 2-18; ix. 1-3a (in 
part), 4a,5; x. 12f, 20-22; xi. 1, 10-12 (in part), 14 f. (in part), 
29, 30(?); the conclusion reached with reference to their relation 
to one another being, that, although those from xi. 2 ff. may have 
suffered displacement, the rest seem to constitute an almost continu- 
ous discourse. 


The third and main division of Deuteronomy, xii.—xxvi., has a 
s€parate title, xii. 1*, in which both numbers of the second person 
are used ; but, as has been explained in another connection (p. 68), 
the singulars here and in vv. 5*, 7*, and 9** are either copyists’ 
errors or illustrations of the familiarity of the author of vv. 1-12* 
with the style of the original Deuteronomist.” The identity of the 
author is unmistakable. He is the same whose hostility to idols 
appears in iv. 15-18; vii. 5; etc. The rest of the chapter (zz. 13- 
31) covers the same ground as the first twelve verses.® It has the 
singular pronoun, except (once) in 7. 16*, which seems to have been 
borrowed from vv. 23 f. and inserted where it now stands to bring the 
provision to which it is attached into closer harmony with the fuller 
law on the same subject ;* and the remaining linguistic features are 
such as would be expected in the connection. See “within thy 
gates” (15, 17, 18, 21) ; “all the desire of thy soul” (15, 20, 21) ; 


51 In wv. 9 the English should be “thy God giveth thee.” 

52 The singular in the last clause of v. 5* seems to have been suggested by the 
same form of the word come (not go) in v. 26; but since, in the former case, both 
the Greek Version and the Samaritan Pentateuch have the plural, perhaps the 
singular is here a scribal error. The Greek has the plural instead of the singular 
in v. 1* also. 

53 Cornill (Zindettung, 24) claims that vv. 15-19 and vv. 20-28 are duplicates. 
This, however, is not the case; for, vv. 13-19 are a law concerning offerings with 
a provision (v. 15) respecting animals slaughtered for food, while vv. 20-28 are a 
corresponding law concerning the siaughter of animals for food with a similar 
provision (vv. 26f.) on the subject of offerings. 

54 Here the Samaritan reading is singular, but the Greek has the plural 
throughout the verse. 
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“thou art not able” (“ mayest not,” 17); “thy corn,” etc. (17) ; 
“thou, and thy son,” etc. (18); “that which is right,” etc. (25, 
28); “abomination to Jehovah” (31). These verses, therefore, 
must have been a part of the original document. Did they form the 
opening paragraphs of the “ statutes,” “ judgments,” and “ command- 
ments ” for which xi. 1 seems to have been intended to prepare the 
reader? It is not impossible, since such a beginning would not be 
more abrupt than that of the “judgments” of Ex. xxi. ff.; but the 
fact that chapters xii.—xvi. are largely based on the terms of the cove- 
nant at Horeb, and that this covenant, according to E (Ex. xx. 3 f.) 
as well as J (xxxiv. 14, 17), began with the requirement to eschew 
the worship of all gods but Jehovah, makes it more probable that the 
Deuteronomic Code originally began with vv. 29-31, and that these 
verses were removed to their present position by the reviser to make 
room for a more radical protest against idolatry. This hypothesis 
seems to be favored by xiii. 1* (Eng. xii. 32*), which, since it twice 
has the plural for the singular, may be regarded as an emphatic 
repetition of the command already given in z. 28.% 

Chapter xiii. is devoted to instructions concerning the treatment 
of those who tempt Israel to apostasy. The first paragraph has the 
singular in vv. 2/1-4/3a. Then comes an explanation with the 
plural (vv. 4/3 b-5/4), which, since it also disturbs the connection, 
is probably an interpolation.” The thought of the original author is 
completed by v. 6/5*, in which, as appears from v. 11/10, the plural 
(twice) is probably a copyist’s mistake for the singular.* See also 
the expressions “ redeem,” “ house of servants,” and “ entice ” (“draw 
away”). In the second paragraph v. 8/7* has the plural in only one 
instance, but the language in other features, as well as the content of 
the verse, indicates that it also is an interpolation. The rest of the 


55 The omission of “thy God” after “Jehovah” 5 times (vz. 14, 21, 25, 26, 31) 
is probably the fault of copyists. At any rate, in all these cases except the last 
the Greek Version has the missing phrase. 

56 The Greek has sometimes the plural, sometimes the singular, in xiii. 1* /xii. 
32*. 

57 Tf it be objected that this supposed interpolation abounds in genuinely 
Deuteronomic expressions, the reply is, that here, as in xii. 1 ff.*, the number of 
these expressions excites suspicion, and slight variations from the phraseology of 
passages whose originality is unquestioned create the impression that this one is 
a product of imitation. See the phrase “go after,” instead of “go in the ways 
of,” “Jehovah”; also the term “cleave,” which is more frequent with the plural 
than with the singular of the second person. 

58 The Greek has the singular throughout the verse. 
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passage is probably original. See “be willing” (‘“ consent,” 9/8), 
“eye shall not spare” (9/8), “ entice ” (11/10), “ house of servants ” 
(11/10), “hear and fear” (12/11), “in thy midst” (12/11). The 
only plural in the third paragraph (v. 14/13*), to judge from vz. 3/2 
and 7/6, is due to the carelessness of a transcriber. See, in this 
verse, “ from thy midst ” and “ enticed ” ; also “ thoroughly ” (15/14), 
“sware to thy fathers” (18/17), “ hearken to the voice of” (19/18), 
“which I command,” etc. (19/18), “that which is right,” etc. (19/18). 

The prohibition with which chapter xiv. begins, in view of the fact 
that the mutilation of the hair seems not to have been condemned by 
Jeremiah (xvi. 5 ff.), is probably an interpolation. The next verse is 
a repetition of vii. 6, but an appropriate close to chapter xiii. The 
regulations concerning clean and unclean animals begin and end with 
fragments which have the singular pronoun and other marks of an 
earlier origin (“ abomination,” 3; “within thy gates,” “ foreigner,” 
“a holy people,” 21), separated by a list of animals (found, with 
variations, in Lev. -xi.) which has the plural pronoun, but nothing 
else in common with either the original of Deuteronomy or the 
majority of the additions to it. The rest of the chapter, except 
perhaps 23 b, which seems far-fetched in this connection, has all the 
marks of the older style (“‘ eat before Jehovah,” 23, 26; “which he 
shall choose,” etc., 23, 24, 25; “thy corn,” etc., 23; “within thy 
gates,” 27, 28, 29; “ portion nor inheritance,” 27, 29; “the Levite,” 
with “the stranger,” etc., 29; “eat and be satisfied,” 29; “that 
Jehovah may bless thee,” etc., 29) ; as one would expect from the 
fact that the centralization of worship at Jerusalem is evidently the 
main purpose of its author. 

The originality of chapter xv. as a whole is unassailable. It has 
the singular pronoun throughout. See also “foreigner,” 3; “bless 
thee,” 4, 6, 10,14, 18 ; “ giveth thee as an inheritance,” 4 ; “ hearken 
to the voice of Jehovah,” 5 ; “which I command thee this day,” 5 ; 
“within thy gates,” 7, 22; “it be sin,” 9; “every endeavor of thy 
hand,” 10; “therefore I command thee,” 11, 15 ; “a servant in the 
land of Egypt,” “redeemed thee,” 15 ; and “eat before Jehovah,” 
20. The law concerning Hebrew slaves (vv. 12-18) is especially 
interesting as an example of the bearing of the principle of concen- 
tration on the religious customs of the Hebrews. Those that could 
not be transferred to the central sanctuary were simply secularized. 
See v. 17 also xix. 1 ff. 

The authorship of vv. 4-6 alone is doubtful. Steuernagel pronounces 
the whole passage an interpolation (Zués/ehung, 41). Dillmann(JVum., 
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Deut., Jos.) and others undertake to defend its originality ; but their 
reasons are not convincing. ‘The truth seems to lie between these 
two extremes. It is difficult to believe that 4a and 11 a were written 
by the same author. Of the two 11a appears to have the stronger 
claim to a place in the original text. If, however, 4a is referred to a 
later date, v. 5 and 6a must go with it. See “observe to do” in 
v.5. The remainder is a consistent discourse, in which 4b and 6b 
unite to furnish an explanation of the reference, in 3, to loans to 
foreigners.” 

The first paragraph of chapter xvi. treats the feasts of passover and 
unleavened bread as one, giving the greater prominence to the paschal 
element. If this is the original form of the law, it is strange that in 
v. 16 the dual feast should be called simply the feast of unleavened 
bread. The passage, as its structure would indicate, has probably 
been recast,” but it is difficult to restore it to its primitive form. 
‘The doubtful words and phrases are in the latter part of it. See 
especially “turn and go” (v. 7), an expression the like of which is 
elsewhere always accompanied by the plural.“ The regulations con- 
cerning the other two feasts seem to have retained their original form. 
So, also, vv. 18-20, except that in v. 18 the word “ officers,” else- 
where always with the plural, has been inserted. The last para- 
graph, however, can hardly be in its original position, which would 
naturally be immediately before xvii. 8. Perhaps, as Dillmann sug- 
gests, the last two verses of this chapter and the first seven of the 
next belong at the beginning of chapter xiii. Comp. Staerk, Deut, 
114. Only three of the expressions cited from the preceding chap- 
ter occur in this one (“within thy gates,” 5, 11, 18; ‘bless thee,” 
10, 15; “a servant in Egypt,” 12), but the places of those that are 
missing are filled by others equally characteristic of the original 


59 In v. 4 the Samaritan reading has “thy God” after the first as well as the 
second “Jehovah.” See also the Greek Version. 

60 It reverses the natural order of treatment, and presents discrepancies hardly 
attributable to a single author. Compare the simplicity and straightforwardncss 
of the other portions of the chapter. 

61 The difficulty of the text is unnecessarily increased by rendering M™XY in 
v. 8 “a solemn assembly,” as even Driver insists upon doing. The word is here, 
as in Am. v. 21, a synonym for 3M, “ festival,” which actually occurs in the parallel 
passage in Exodus (xiii. 6), and, indeed, is the reading of Samaritan codices in 
this instance. In v. 2 read, with the Greek and the Samaritans, for “ Jehovah,” 
“Jehovah thy God.” 

62 In v. 15, for “ Jehovah,” read “ Jehovah thy God” with both the Greek and 
the Samaritan codices. 
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author. See “ place which Jehovah shall choose” (2, 7, 11, 15, 16) ; 
“remember,” of the Exodus (3) ; “all the days of thy life” (3); 
“rejoice before Jehovah” (11); “in thy midst” (11); “thy son,” 
etc. (11,14) ; “the Levite,” with “the stranger,” etc. (11,14) ; “all 
the work of thy hands” (15); “which Jehovah... giveth thee” 
(20).® 

In xvii. 2-7 there are several expressions that are regularly found 
in connection with the singular; viz.: “in the midst of thee” (2) ; 
“thy gates” (2); “thoroughly” (4) ; “ put away evil” (7) ; “ from 
thy midst” (7). See also “the host of heaven,” as in iv. 19. It is 
therefore probable that the whole paragraph belonged to the original 
of Deuteronomy. The only part of it that excites suspicion is 2 b- 
3a, and the phraseology of this passage can be explained without the 
necessity of attributing it to a reviser.® 

The next paragraph is certainly, as a whole, original. The only 
question concerns the persons to whom is entrusted the administra- 
tion of justice at the capital ; but this is difficult of solution. In vz. 9 
they are the Levitical priests and the ruling judge; in v. 12 the 
former seem to be represented by their head. Both readings can 
hardly be original. Of the two “the priest” has most in its favor ; 
for it occurs in an undoubtedly original passage (xxvi. 3), while 
there is reason for suspecting that “the priests, the Levites” and 
“the priests, the sons of Levi” betray the reviser. See especially 
xxi. 5; xxiv. 8*. Moreover, judging from xxvi. 3, it is probable 
that the priest was the only authority mentioned in the passage,” and 
that he, not a civil official, was the one originally described by the 


63 It is possible that 12b is an addition to the law concerning the feast of 
weeks. The connection with vv. 9-11 is doubtful, and so are the expressions 
“observe and do” and “statutes” (masc.). Perhaps the whole verse should be 
attributed to the reviser, the first half being a quotation. 

6 The expression “that which is evil in the eyes of Jehovah” is elsewhere 
accompanied by the plural, but in ali the other cases it is followed by “to 
provoke him to anger.” ‘The omission of the latter phrase in this case seems 
to permit the supposition that the former is here original, like “that which is 
right” in vi. 18; etc. The phrase “‘transgressing his covenant,” also, at first 
sight seems to betray a later hand; but Jos. vii. 11 and 15 indicate that the writer 
hcre refers to the covenant reported by J and E, and not to the one according 
to later witnesses based on the ten commandments. Comp. iv. 13; etc. The 
expression “which I commanded not,” too, reminds one of Jos. vii. 11. The 
phrase “ other gods ” occurs as often with the singular as with the plural. 

65 This supposition does not require the change of the verbs in the verses 
following from the plural to the singular. See xxv. 1. 
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clause, according to the Greek found also in v. 12, “ who may be in 
those days.” ® 

The law concerning the king is by some critics (Cornill, Zindettung, 
25 f.; Steuernagel, Entstehung, 60 f.) attributed to D?; and there can 
be little doubt that parts of it belong to the later strata of Deuteron- 
omy. Such a passage is v. 16* (except the first clause), as the plural of 
the second person, even if the connection were perfect, would indicate. 
In vv. 18-20 this criterion cannot be applied, because the second per- 
son is not used ; but there are other marks that make the originality 
of these verses at least doubtful. They have but one expression, “ all 
the days of . . . life” (19), elsewhere always used with the singular ; 
while there are several that are either doubtful, like “ the priests the 
Levites”’ (18), “learn to fear” (19), and “turn... to the right or 
to the left” (20), or, like “this law” (18, 19) and “prolong... 
days” (20), more frequent in the later than in the earlier style. 
Other expressions in vv. 14-17* favoring their originality are, “‘ come 
unto the land,” etc. (14), and “ whom Jehovah thy God shall choose’* 
(15). 

The first paragraph of chapter xviii. is clearly composite. In the 
first three verses, except where the officiating priest is referred to, 
the subject is plural, while in the last two it is a collective. (See 
Driver.) Nor can there be any doubt about the relative age of the 
two sections. The second is the one that agrees with all the previous 
references to the priesthood and attaches it naturally to the verses 
following (6-8). This, however, needs an introduction like 1a, 
which, therefore, with “the- Levité” instead of the present clumsy 
designation, probably belonged to the original. The rest of this 
verse and the two following are a later addition evidently made in 
the interest of the sacerdotal order. 

The second paragraph, as has already been intimated, belonged to 
the original work. See “thy gates,” “all the desire of his soul,” and 
“the place,” etc. (6). 

The final paragraph, vv. 9-22*, has the singular of the second 
person without exception as far as the last clause of v. 15*, and the 
remaining indications seem to point to the original Deuteronomist as 
the author of most of the passage. See, in addition to “ Jehovah thy 
God ” ( passim) ,™ “come to the land” (9) and “an abomination to 
Jehovah” (12). The last clause of v. 15* has the plural pronoun. 

66 In v. 10 the Greek version and the Samaritans have “ Jehovah thy God.” 


67 In v, 12a this should be the reading according to both the Greek and the 
Samaritans. 
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The change might be explained as merely a copyist’s error if the 
next verse did not introduce a reference to the scene at Horeb 
(vv. 16-20), in allusions to which the second person has thus far 
always been plural. See iv. 10 ff.* ; v. 19/22 ff.; ix. 8 ff. The natural 
inference from these facts is, that vy. 16-20 are by a later hand ; and 
since vv. 14 f.* and 21 f. are more closely connected with them than 
they are with vv. 9-13, it seems best to refer all that concerns the 
prophet to the same author.* The rest (vv. 9-13) would naturally 
come after xii. 31. 

The first paragraph of chapter xix. (1-13) is an adaptation of the 
law of asylum, found in its simplest form in Ex. xxi. 12-14, to the 
new demand for the centralization of religion. One would naturally 
refer it to the author of xii. 13 ff. and xv. 12 ff. Its linguistic pecu- 
liarities on the whole justify such a disposition of it, or the greater 
part of it. The Deity is uniformly called “Jehovah thy God.” See 
also “therefore I command” (7), “as an inheritance” (10), “eye 
shall not pity’ (13), and “ put away” (13), which are found only in 
connection with the singular of the second person ; and “ dispossess ” 
(1), “which Jehovah ... giveth” (2, 10), “ sware,” of God’s promise 
to the fathers (8), “which I command ... this day” (9), “love,” 
with Jehovah as object (9), “walk in his ways” (9), “always” (9), 
and “the elders” (12), which occur three or more times as often 
with the singular as with the plural... The only expression that seems 
to betray a later hand is “ cause to inherit” (3). Perhaps, as Staerk 
suggests, 3 a, which is virtually a repetition of v. 2, is an interpolation. 
It is possible that the parenthetical explanation in 5a should be 
placed in the same category. 

There seems to be no ground for questioning the originality of 
v. 14; but in the final paragraph the occurrence of the plural in 
v. 19*, and the discrepancy in the matter of the parties having juris- 
diction over the supposed case between vv. 17 and 18, require expla- 
nation. The fact that the place of trial is “before Jehovah” and 
that, not only in the Samaritan Pentateuch but in some of the best 
Hebrew codices, the verb (be) of 17b is singular, appears to 
indicate that the person before whom the case was to come was 


€8 Note that this passage brings the personality of Moses into unusual promi- 
nence; also that, although the phrases “from thy midst” and “Jehovah thy 
God” occur in vv. 14f.*, the construction after “listen” (bx), the one more 
common with the plural than with the singular, is the same in v. 14 as in vv. 15* 
and 19, and the name Jehovah is the only one found in the last six verses of the 
chapter. 
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originally, as in xvii. g and 12, “the priest.” There are, however, 
objections to sucha conclusion. In the first place, the case supposed 
is not one that would warrant an appeal to the highest judicial author- 
ity. Moreover, the phraseology of v. 17, “ Jehovah ”’ instead of “ Je- 
hovah thy God,” excites suspicion; and the mention of the judges 
alone in v. 18 suggests that “Jehovah before the priests and” is an 
interpolation. See xxi.5. If this supposition is correct, the second 
plural in v. 19* is probably a natural mistake for the third, the 
original reading having been “then shall they” (the judges), etc. ; 
comp. Steuernagel, 2. /. 

In chapter xx. the first verse has the singular of the second person, 
and so, according to the Greek, has the second; but the visionary 
character of the course prescribed in vv. 2-9 favors the opinion that 
the passage belongs to the later element in Deuteronomy. See also, 
besides the plurals, “ hear, O Israel” (3), “dread” (3), “ fight for,” 
of Jehovah (4), and “ the officers” (5, 8, 9). 

The second paragraph (vv. 10-18) naturally falls into two parts, 
the first of which (zz. 10-14) reminds one of xiii. 13/12 ff.*, and is 
therefore probably the work of the original Deuteronomist. See 
“with the edge of the sword” (13) and “its spoil” (14). The sec- 
ond part (vv. 15-18) has two or three phrases that belong to the older 
style; ¢.g. “these nations” (15), “giveth as an inheritance” (16), 
and “ devote to destruction” (17) ; but, besides the plural in z. 18, 
there are slight peculiarities of expression, such as “ these peoples ” 
(16), “nothing that breatheth” (16), and “teach” (18), which 
indicate that the passage is partly, if not wholly, of secondary origin. 
Note also the likeness between this passage and Jos. xi. 11, 14. 

The last two verses of this chapter, being in line with the humane 
policy of vv. 10 ff., may safely be referred to the same author. 

There is no ground for suspecting the originality of xxi. 1-9, as a 
whole ; but the phrase “ and thy judges” in z. 2 is probably an after- 
thought ; also z. 5 entire, for the priests, like the judges, are totally 
ignored in the ceremony described. For evidence as to the author- 
ship of the rest of the passage, see “land which Jehovah . . . giveth” 
(1), “the elders” (2, 3, 4, 6), “redeemed ” (8), “ put away” (9), 
“from thy midst’ (9), and “ that which is right,” etc. (9). 

The next paragraph, in fact the rest of the chapter, although the 
second person does not occur in the law concerning the first-born 
(vv. 15-17), has the general characteristics of the work of the first 


6 The list of the peoples condemned to destruction may be even later than its 
setting. It would naturally come after 16a. 
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Deuteronomist. Familiar expressions are “listen to the voice of” 
(18, 20), “the elders” (19, 20), “put away... from thy midst” 
(21), “hear and fear” (21), and “ giveth as an inheritance ” (23).” 

In chapter xxii. the latter half of 7. 7 challenges attention. There 
is no reason why regard for birds should be more highly commended 
than kindness to the domestic animals. See, moreover, the active 
“prolong,” instead of the passive “be prolonged.” In v. 24* the 
plural of the second person probably marks an addition to the text, 
the original having been “then (lit. avd; Eng. wrongly sha?) they 
shall die,” without the words preceding. See v. 22. The rest of the 
chapter is probably original. See “an abomination to Jehovah ” (5), 
“the elders” (15, 16, 17, 18), “ put away ” (21, 22, 24), and “ from 
thy midst” (21, 24).” 

The same can hardly be said for the first verses of chapter xxiii. 
The departure, in v. 1 (Eng. xxii. 30), from the scope of the preced- 
ing regulations is undeniable. It can only be explained by diversity 
of authorship. See Lev. xviii. In the prohibitions that follow (2/1- 
9/8) Israel is regarded as a religious community and repeatedly 
called “ the assembly,” as in v. 19/22; ix. 10; x. 4; etc. This was 
certainly not the conception of the original Deuteronomist. See 
also the plural pronoun in 5/4a, and “Jehovah” alone in 2/1-4/3 
and 9/8. On the other hand, see “ Jehovah thy God” three times 
in v. 6/5, and the change from the plural (“they met”) to the 
singular (“ he,” Eng. wrongly shey, “ hired”) in v. 5/4*. The pas- 
sage is undoubtedly composite. The older parts of it are 5/4 b-6/5 
and 8/7; but they may not stand in their original connection. See 
xxv. 17 ff. 

There is room for doubt with reference to the unity of vv. 10/9- 
15/14 also; for, although the singular of the second person is used 
throughout, — the you of the English version in v. 11/10 being an 
inaccuracy,-—the case described in vv. 11/10 f. does not belong to 
the same class as the one for which provision is made in ov. 13/12 ff. 
See Lev. xv. 16. The expression “ give ... before” (15/14) is one 
of the peculiarities of the older style. 

The remainder of the chapter (16/15-26/25) abounds in indica- 
tions of originality. See “in thy midst” (17/16), “which he shall 


70 The construction after the verb “listen” (hear) in 18b differs from that in 
18a and 20. Perhaps, therefore, 18b, which merely emphasizes the offence 
previously stated, is an addition to the original text. 

71 The Greek has the plural also in vv. 22, 25 b, and, in some codices, in v, 26. 
In the last case the Samaritan Pentateuch has the same form. 
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choose” (17/16), “thy gates” (17/16), “an abomination to Jeho- 
vah” (19/18), “ foreigner . . . brother” (21/20), “may bless thee” 
(21/20), “ every endeavor of thy hand ” (21/20), “ comest to possess 
it” (21/20), “be a sin” (22/21, 23/22). 

The first paragraph of chapter xxiv. (77. 1-4), as both its content 
and its phraseology indicate, is original. So also the several particu- 
lars under the general law of humanity of which the rest of the 
chapter (vv. 5-22) mainly consists. See “an abomination to Jeho- 
vah”’ (4), “ giveth thee for an inheritance ” (4), “ put away ... from 
thy midst” (7), ‘it shall be righteousness” (13), “thy stranger” 
(14), “within thy gates” (14), “it be sin” (15), “a servant in 
Egypt” (18, 22), “stranger... orphan... widow” (17, 19, 20, 21), 
“therefore I command thee” (18, 22), “may bless thee” (19), 
“all the work of thy hands” (19). The content of vv. 8 f.* varies 
from that of the context, and so, as one would expect, does the 
language. Here again “the priests the Levites” (8) are introduced 
as those who are to “teach” Israel what they are to “observe to 
do,” and the plural of the second person, except at the beginning of 
v. 8*, is used throughout the passage. 

The content of chapter xxv., also, in general, breathes the spirit of 
the original Deuteronomist ;_ and the language of the first 16 verses, 
so far as should be expected in view of the fact that his task was one 
of revision, exhibits the characteristics of his style. See “thy eye 
shall not spare” (12), “that thy days may be prolonged” (15), 
“which Jehovah ... giveth thee” (15), “an abomination to Jeho- 
vah” (16). In v. 17*, however, the plural of the second person 
occurs in the same expression, “as ye came forth from Egypt,” in 
which it is used in xxiv. 9*. See also “give rest” (19), found 
elsewhere only with the plural. Even the expressions in v. 19 that 
seem at first sight to offset those just mentioned, on closer examina- 
tion become less significant. Thus, “as an inheritance” is here 
followed by “to possess it,” but not elsewhere except in a paren- 
thetical statement in xv. 4 whose originality is not unquestioned, and 
“ forget’? is nowhere else found at the end of a charge, as if it were 
an afterthought. On the whole it seems safe to conclude that these 
last three verses, if any part of them is from the hand of the original 
Deuteronomist, have been recast by a later author.” 

The first 11 verses of chapter xxvi. are universally regarded as 

72 See Bacon (Exodus, 262), who refers them mainly to E, but supposes “ all 


that... weary” (18) and “in the land .. . possess it” (19) to have been added 
by Rd. 
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original. See “which Jehovah .. . giveth thee” (1, 2), “as an 
inheritance” (1), “ which Jehovah . . . shall choose ” (2), “ that shall 
be in those days” (3), “sware to our fathers” (3), “ with a strong 
hand and an arm outstretched” (8), “signs and wonders” (8), 
“flowing with milk and honey” (9), “in thy midst” (11). The 
second paragraph also may with confidence be attributed to the first 
Deuteronomist. See “the Levite,” with “the stranger,” etc. (12, 
13), “within thy gates” (12), “put away” (13, 14), “ forgotten” 
(13), “hearkened to the voice of’ (14), “swarest to our fathers” 
(15), “ flowing with milk and honey” (15). 

The last four verses of the chapter contain various expressions 
always or generally found with the singular of the second person. 
See “with all thy heart,” etc. (16), “walk in his ways” (17), 
“hearken to his voice” (17), “a peculiar people” (18), “as he 
spake’ (18, 19), “a holy people” (19). On the other hand, “ stat- 
utes’ (masc.), with “judgments” (16), or “commands and judg- 
ments” (17), and “ commands” alone (18) reveal the style in which 
the plural is preferred. In fact, the phrase “ statutes and judgments,” 
with which the paragraph opens, seems, and probably is, an echo of 
the title prefixed to chapter xii., the first verses of which, as has been 
shown, must be referred to the reviser. 

The analysis of the “kernel” of Deuteronomy is now complete. 
If it is correct, the following passages only can with more or less 
confidence be attributed to the original author: xii. 13-15, 17-31 ; 
xiii. 2/1-4/3a, 6/5 f., 9/8-19/18; xiv. 2f., 21 b-23a, 24-29; xv. 
1-3, 4b, 6b-23; xvi. 1-8 (in part), 9-11, 13-17, 18 (exc. “and. — 
officers”), 19-22; xvii. 1-8, 9 (in part), 10-16aa, 17; xviii. 1a (in 
part), 4-13; xix. 1-2, 3b-4, 5 b-16, 17 (exc. “ Jehovah —and”), 
18-21; xx. I, 10-14, 19 f.; xxi. 1, 2 (exc. “and thy judges”), 3f.,, 
6-18 a, 19-23; xxii. 1-7.a, 8-23, 24 (in part), 25; xxiii. 5/4 b-6/s, 
8/7, 10/9, 13/12-26/25 ; xxiv. I~7, 10-22; xxv. I-16; Xxxvi. I-15. 

The fourth, and last, part of Deuteronomy, chapters xxvii. ff., has 
undergone greater changes than the body of the book. 

Chapter xxvii. is clearly not in its original position. There is 
evidence, too, that it is of composite authorship. In the first para- 
graph, vv. 1-8*, the work of at least two writers is discoverable. One 
of them is the same who elsewhere in Deuteronomy prefers the plural 
of the second person and repeatedly refers to the passage of the 
Jordan. His hand is apparent in 1b,” 2a*, 3a, and 4a. The 


78 In Z b the Samaritans, for the infinitive "WW, read the imperative plural WW. 
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remaining verses and parts of verses (which must be transposed, so 
that 3 b will come before 2b and 8 before 5, to bring them into a 
natural and intelligible order) at first sight seem to belong to the 
older stratum of the book. See “which Jehovah .. . giveth” (3b), 
“a land flowing with milk and honey” (3 b), “as Jehovah... spake” 
(3 b), “ rejoice before Jehovah” (7), and “ plainly ” (well, 8). There 
are, however, serious objections to such an inference, viz.: that the 
accumulation of Deuteronomic expressions in 3 b excites suspicion, 
and, secondly, that the original Deuteronomist would have directed 
that his law be inaugurated at the place chosen by Jehovah for the 
sole sanctuary of Israel. It is probable, therefore, as Bacon (Zxodus, 
263) and others maintain, that in vv. 1-8* an excerpt from E, whose 
phraseology appears in “ offer burnt offerings and . . . sacrifice peace 
offerings” (6 f. ; see Ex. xxiv. 5), has been recast by a Deuteronomic 
editor. The original probably immediately followed E’s “ judgnients”’ 
(Ex. xxi. f.). See on xi. 29 f. 

There is no connection between vv. gf. and what precedes or 
follows them; but they furnish precisely the sort of introduction 
which, on the supposition that chapter xxvi. originally closed with 
v. 15 (comp. Steuernagel, Rahmen, 38 f.), is needed for chapter 
xxviii. It is more than probable, however, that “and the priests the 
Levites” was wanting in the original of v. 9, and that, in v. 10, the 
Hebrew word for “ statutes” was not masculine, but feminine, as it 
still is in Samaritan codices. 

The case of vv. 11-13 is similar to that of vv. 1-8*, but clearer. See 
“Levi” as one of the tribes of Israel (12). The curses of vv. 14-26, 
although they present one or two cases of Deuteronomic phraseology 
(“an abomination to Jehovah,” 15 ; “stranger, fatherless, and widow,” 
19), cannot have been written by the original Deuteronomist. His 
curses, as well as his blessings, are found in chapter xxviii. These 
verses, as critics of all schools recognize, betray acquaintance with P, 
and are therefore later than the second edition of Deuteronomy. 

In chapter xxviii. the consequences of obedience and disobedience 
to the injunction of xxvii. 10 are contrasted. The singular of the 
second person is used except in parts of vv. 14*, 62 f.*, and 68* ; 
but there are reasons for suspecting the originality of other portions 
of the chapter. The first six verses seem to be original. See 
“hearken to the voice of” (1, 2), “Jehovah thy God” (1, 2), 
“which I command thee this day” (1), and “the increase of thy 
kine” (4). 


4 In v, 1, for “ observe to do,” the Samaritans read “ observe and do.” 
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The remaining verses of the paragraph devoted to the conse- 
quences of obedience (7-14), although the form of discourse is 
. changed and the divine name, with which the promises that now 
take the place of blessings degin, is “ Jehovah,” also have “ Jehovah 
thy God” (8, 9, 13), and contain various other expressions most 
; frequently found with the singular of the second person. See 
“deliver... to” (7; Eng. “cause,” etc.), “every effort of thy 
hand” (8), “which Jehovah ... giveth” (8), “a holy people” 
(9), “walk in his ways” (9), “sware to thy fathers” (11), “ work 
of thy hand” (12), “which I command .. . this day” (13, 14). 
It is possible that, as Steuernagel (Rahmen, 40) suggests, these 
Deuteronomic features are due to imitation. This, he thinks, is 
the case with zz. g-11 and 13 f.* The rejection of v. 9 seems 
unwarranted, but v. 10 may be, and the details, “in the fruit of thy 
body,” etc., in v. £1, doubtless are, from the hand of a reviser. So 
also, while v. 13, except the last clause, seems needed to furnish the 
paragraph with a proper conclusion, v. 14*, as the warning against 
“other gods’ would lead one to suspect, is probably an addition to 
the text.” 

The curses of vv. 15-19 correspond to the blessings of zz. 1-6, 
except that the order is not the same in both passages. Perhaps 
vv. 17 and 18 (or 4 and 5) should be transposed. There follows a 
series of threats some of which correspond to the promises of 
w. 7-14*. With v. 7 compare 25a; with v. 8, 20a; with v. 11, 
v. 24; and with v. 13, vv. 43-45. In these verses see the expres- 
sions, “ every effort of thy hand” (20), “until thou be destroyed” 
(20, 24, 45), “whither thou comest to possess it” (21), “in thy 
midst ” (43), “ hearkenedst not to the voice of” (45), “commands 
and statutes” (fem. 45), and “Jehovah thy God” (45). The only 
expression in the remaining portions of wv. 20-45 (20b, 22 f., 25 b- 
42) that reminds one of the original Deuteronomy is the “ which 
thou hast not known”’ of av. 33 and 36. This circumstance suggests 
that vv. 36 f. are the missing parallel to vv. g f., a suggestion which is 
rendered more plausible by the relation in content between the two 
passages and the necessity of such a threat to account for the lan- 
guage of xxx. 1 ff. These five threats and the conclusion by which 
they are separated from zz. 46 ff.* are all that can with any confidence 
be attributed to the original Deuteronomist. The remainder consists 
of four threats (22, 27, 28, 35) modelled after those just described, 





%5 The significance of the plural in this case is weakened by the fact that the 
Greek Version and the Samaritan Pentateuch have the singular. 
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but differing from them in that they are all introduced by the same 
verb (smite), and all deal with bodily ailments; of detailed misfor- 
tunes in two series (30-34; 38-42) without connection with each 
other or with the threats already mentioned ; and perhaps of minor 
additions to the threats themselves, like 20 b, 23, and 25 b, of doubt- 
ful authorship. 

It is not safe to say that the author of v. 45 would stop when he 
had developed the two sides of his subject symmetrically. In fact, 
one would naturally expect him to give more space to the second 
than to the first. It is not strange, therefore, that there has been 
sought, or found, in parts of vz. 46 ff.*, more or less evidence that 
they also belonged to the original of Deuteronomy. See “sign and 

. wonder” (46), “Jehovah thy God” (47, 52, 53, 58, 62), 
“until . . . destroyed’ (48, 51, 61), “corn, wine, and oil” (51), 
“increase of thy kine” (51), “thy gates” (52 dis, 55, 57), “ which 
Jehovah ... giveth” (52), “ hearken to the voice of ” (62), “ comest 
to possess” (63), and “which thou hast not known” (64). On 
the other hand, see “cause... to perish” (51, 63, as in 20, 22), 
“observe to do” (58), besides the plural of the second person (62 f., 
in the Greek throughout ; 68). To do justice to these conflicting 
indications, it seems necessary to suppose that the original Deuter- 
onomist continued beyond vz. 45, and that his work has received 
additions from another, and perhaps more than one other, hand. 
The portions that most probably belonged to the original text are 
vw. 46-48a, 49, 52b, 53, and 64. Outside of these verses the 
Deuteronomic features may be explained as imitations or remi- 
niscences of the original style. The reference to Egypt in z. 68* 
seems to betray acquaintance with the migration of the Jews to 
that country after the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar 
(2 Kgs. xxv. 26).% 

The verse (69) which closes chapter xxviii. in Hebrew is reckoned 
the first of xxix. in the English and other versions, and this arrange- 
ment is favored by some modern scholars (Dillmann e¢ a/.) ; but it 
cannot be successfully defended. ‘The words of the covenant” can 
only mean the legislation introduced by iv. 44, now concluded, and 
regarded as the basis of a covenant similar to that at Horeb based 
on the ten commandments (v. 3; ix. 9). The reference to the 
covenant at Horeb is proof that the verse is from the hand of the 
author of iv. 10 ff.*, etc. ; the author who naturally employs the plural 
of the second person. 


78 In v. 64 the Greek has “ Jehovah thy God.” 
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This colophon separates the terms of the covenant from the 
discourse in which Moses is represented as inaugurating it. The 
discourse is introduced by the same words that are used inv. 7. It 
is therefore not surprising that it should begin with “Ye,” etc. Asa 
matter of fact, the plural of the second person is employed through- 
out the chapter, except in 2/3, 4/5 bB, and 10/11 aB-12/13. The 
natural inference is that the chapter is mostly the work of the reviser. 
See, further, the name “Jehovah,” except in v. 11/12, “unto this 
day” (3/4), and “ officers” (9/10) ; also the references to the con- 
quest of eastern Palestine (6/7f.), idols (16/17 f.), and the cove- 
nant at Horeb (24/25). The only expression outside the verses 
excepted that favors a contrary opinion is “which they had not - 
known” (25/26). As for v. 2/3, its phraseology was probably 
influenced by vii. 19; whence the Greek Version, which here has 
the plural, borrowed also “the mighty hand and the arm out- 
stretched.” In 4/5*, too, the Greek has only plurals, and this is 
also the reading in Samaritan codices. If the singular is the correct 
reading, it may be explained as an imitation of viii. 2 ff., the passage 
on which this one was evidently modelled.” The case of 10/11 aB- 
12/13 is somewhat peculiar. The appearance of “Jehovah thy God ” 
twice in v. 11/12 has already been noted. See also “ thy stranger” 
in 10a. Still, it is probable that these verses are by the same author 
as those that prec.ce and follow. See “in the midst of thy camp” 
(10/11); also “oath” (11/12), which recurs in vv. 13/14, 18/19, 
19/20, and 20/21, and is not found elsewhere as the equivalent of 
the same Hebrew word in Deuteronomy. 

Chapter xxx. is the continuation, not of xxix., but of xxviii., as the 
reference to “the blessing and the curse” in v. 1 clearly indicates. 
The singular of the second person is used except in parts of vv. 18 f.*, 
and it is accompanied by a number of expressions regularly found in 
connection with it in other parts of the book. See “Jehovah thy 
God” (15 times), “the blessing and the curse ” (1, 19), “ hearken 
to the voice of” (2, 8, 10, 20), “which I command thee this day” 
(2, 8, 11), “all thy heart and... soul” (2, 6, 10), “love,” with 
Jehovah as object (6, 16, 20), “all the work of thy hand” (9), 
“ commands and statutes” (fem. ; 10, 16), “ walk in his ways” (16), 
“ bless ” (16), “ whither thou comest to possess it ’’ (16), and “ sware,” 
of the promise of the land (20). The plural, on the other hand, 
where it is used, is accompanied by the expressions elsewhere found 


™ The form "38, for “338, occurs elsewhere in Deuteronomy only in xii. 30 and 
xxxii. 21, 39 (guat.), 49, 52. . 
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in connection with it. See “utterly perish” (18), “prolong your 
days” (18), “thou crossest (Greek and Samaritan codices, “ye 
cross’’) the Jordan,” etc. (18), and “call to witness” (19). It 
would therefore seem safe to say, that, while the bulk of the chapter 
is original, v. 18* and a part, at least, of v. 19* must be the work of 
the later writer who has been called the reviser. But, if v. 18* is 
omitted, v. 17 with its “strange gods” must go with it ; and so must 
19 aB, as well as 19 aa. Nor is this passage all that may with consid- 
erable confidence be attributed to the reviser. The originality of 
v. 8, although it has “Jehovah thy God” in the Greek Version and 
in Samaritan codices, since it disturbs the connection between zz. 7 
and 9, is at least doubtful. In v. 10 the clause referring to the book 
of the law, in which a singular participle, properly rendered “ which 
is (Eng. “are’’) written,” is connected as an attributive with two 
plural nouns, is probably an interpolation. ‘The originality of vv. 11- 
14 is admissible, although they are singularly destitute of peculiarities 
of the earlier style, but it is not probable that they always occupied 
their present position. Perhaps, as Steuernagel (Rahmen, 44) sug- 
gests, they once came toward the end of the introduction of the 
book. Finally, there may be significance in the fact, that, in the 
Greek, two of the verbs of v. 16, “live ” and “ multiply,” are plural, 
as in vill. 1*. 

In the first paragraph of chapter xxxi. (1-8) Moses, after reporting 
that Jehovah has denied him the favor of crossing the Jordan, ad- 
dresses the people, first (3) in the singular, then (5-6 a) in the plural, 
and finally (6b) in the singular again. The name “Jehovah thy 
God” appears in vv. 3 and 6*. See also “dispossess” (3) and 
“sware to their fathers” (7). These expressions seem to speak for 
the originality of at least the verses in which they occur; but their 
significance is neutralized by others pointing in the opposite direc- 
tion. See the reference to the passage of the Jordan (3), “nor 
dread them” (6), and “cause to inherit” (7). In view of these 
facts the safer opinion is that the whole paragraph is from the hand 
of the reviser, who perhaps derived his material from the Elohistic 
narrative. 

The second paragraph (9-13) has stronger claims to recognition as 
a part of the original of Deuteronomy. In the first place, it supplies a 
needed conclusion to the work; and secondly, it presents many of 
the peculiarities of the older style. See “the elders” (9), “ year of 
release” (10), “feast of booths” (10), “Jehovah thy God” (11), 
“which he (Greek, “Jehovah thy God”) shall choose” (11), “ thy 
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stranger” (12), “in thy gates” (12), “fear,” as a duty (12), and 
“learn to fear” (13). Here also, however, are traces of another 
hand. See especially “the priests the sons of Levi,” etc. (9), and 
“whither ye cross,” etc. (13). The resemblance of v. 12* to iv. 10 
makes its originality very doubtful. See also the expression “ observe 
to do.” The “your God” of this verse is of uncertain value as 
evidence. In the next it may be a mistake for “their God,” the 
Samaritan reading, or “ thy God,” that of some of the Greek codices. 
Perhaps the “ye” of v. 13 was originally “they” in the Hebrew as 
in the Greek. In that case it would be necessary to refer only the 
last clause of the verse to the reviser. See, however, iv. 10, where 
“as long as they live,” etc., is evidently of secondary origin. On the 
present text see xii. 1*. Perhaps the verse originally closed with 
“always” (lit. “ all the days”; Eng. “as long as’’), like xiv. 23. 

In the next paragraph (14-23) the singular takes the place of the 
plural of the second person in v. 19*; but, in this case, if the text 
is correct, the singular doubtless refers to Moses, while the plural 
includes only him and Joshua. The Vulgate, as well as the Greek 
Version, has the plural throughout the verse. 

The last paragraph (24-30) is a substitute for vv. 16-22*, the 
original introduction to the Song of Moses. It must be referred to 
the reviser; for, although the singular of the second person is used 
in 26 a-27a, the phraseology in other respects is the same through- 
out. See “rebellion” (27), “ obstinacy ’’ (27), “ officers ’’ (28), “ call 
. .. to witness ” (28), “do that which is evil” (29), and “ to provoke 
him ” (29). 

Chapter xxxii. contains, first, the Song of Moses, which, however, 
since it did not originally belong to Deuteronomy, but was added to 
it by the reviser, need not be discussed in this connection. It is 
followed by a twofold conclusion, v. 44 corresponding to xxxi. 16- 
22*, and vv. 45-47 to xxxi. 24-30*. In the latter passage see “ tes- 
tify” (46), “observe to do” (46), “prolong your days” (47), and 
“‘ whither ye cross,” etc. (47). 

The last paragraph of this chapter, it is agreed, comes from P; 
the “ Blessing ” that follows in chapter xxxiii., from E, or some other 
author of equal or greater age. Chapter xxxiv. is a composite pro- 
duction, the last two verses of which have a Deuteronomic cast. See 
“signs and wonders” (11), “mighty hand” (12), “great terror” 

(12), and “all Israel” (12). The first three of these expressions 
occur in xxvi. 8, but the order here is different, and “ mighty hand” 
alone is a mark of the reviser’s style. 
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The remains of the original of Deuteronomy preserved in chapters 
xxvii. ff. of the present book, then, are: xxvii. gf. (in part) ; xxviii. 
1-8, 9, 10(?), 11 (in part), 12, 13 (in part), 15-204, 21, 24-25 a, 
36f.(?), 43-48 a, 49, 52b-53, 64; xxx. 1-7, 9, 10 (exc. “which” 
—“law”), 11-14(?), 16 (in part), 19 b-20; xxxi. 9 (in part), 1of., 
13 (in part). 


In the course of the above discussion it has more than once been 
intimated that what has been called “the original” of Deuteronomy 
was a composite work; also that the additions made to it were not 
all made by one editor or reviser. It would now be in order to 
proceed to inquire whence the original author derived his materials, 
and how many contributed to the completion of his work. These 
questions, however, can wait until the validity of the results thus far 
obtained has been tested. 
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Recent Discussions respecting the Lord’s 
Supper." 


PROF. J. HENRY THAYER. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HE two simple ceremonies which have been included in its 

ritual by the Christian church of all branches and in all ages, 
viz. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, have occasioned, as we know, 
deplorable strife, particularly since the Reformation. In the case of 
the second ordinance — the Eucharist (to call it by its earliest extra- 
biblical name) — disagreement is perhaps not surprising, when we 
consider the startling boldness of the terms employed by our Lord 
on its first observance. Nevertheless, through all their heated con- 
troversy about its significance, and efficacy, and administration, the 
churches until lately have concurred in holding it to be the most 
central and sacred observance in their order of worship. But the 
recent discussions have gone further, and raised questions not only 


1 This article is a portion of the annual address which was delivered before 
the Harvard Divinity School at the opening of the academic year, Sept. 29, 1899. 
The discussions to which it refers are mostly to be found in sundry pamphlets 
and serial publications that have appeared since the first issue of Weizsicker’s 
Apostolisches Zeitalter in 1886, The more noteworthy are the following: Har- 
nack, “ Brod und Wasser,” u. s. w., in Zexte und Untersuchungen vii. 2 (1891), 
pp. 117-144; Zahn, Brot und Wein u.s. w. (1892), pp. 32; Jiilicher in 7 %eo/. 
Abhandlungen ... Weizstchker ... gewidmet, 1892, pp. 217-250; Spitta, Zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristenthums, Bad. i. (1893), pp. 207-3373 
Grafe in Zeitschrift f. Theol. u. Kirche v. 2 (1895), pp. 101-138; F. Schultzen, 
Das Abendmahl im neuen Testament, pp. 112 (1895); R. A. Hoffmann, Die 
Abendmahlsgedanken Jesu Christi, pp. 151 (1896); O. Holtzheuer, Das Adend- 
mahl und die neuere Kritik, pp. 74 (1896); A. Eichhorn, Das Abendmahl im 
Neuen Testament, and C. Clemen, Der Ursprung des heiligen Abendmahis, form- 
ing Hefte 36 and 37 of the Christliche Welt (Leipz., 1898); Schmiedel in the 
Protestantische Monatshefte, dritter Jahrgang, Heft 4 (1899), pp. 125-153. A 
previous article by Professor Schmiedel in the Protestant. Kirchenzeitung for 
1896, and an essay by Professor Haupt, Die urspriingliche Form und Bedeutung 
der Abendmahlsworte, Halle, 1894, have not been accessible to me. 
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respecting the meaning of the extant accounts of it, but doubts about 
the origin of the rite itself. 

I. Some of the opinions which have been broached on the subject 
let us briefly pass in review: 

1. One class of objectors exempt themselves from examining the 
delicate questions involved in the fragmentary records, by dismissing 
these records as unhistorical, on general and @ priori grounds. They 
remind us that throughout his ministry Jesus was hampered by the 
current Pharisaic formalism, which had emptied rites of their mean- 
ing and caused the dead body to be mistaken for the animating spirit. 

Now, it is extremely improbable — say these theoretical objectors 
—that Jesus, with his knowledge of human nature, his prescience, 
and especially his experience of the paralyzing effect of dead external 
observances, should himself have instituted a rite which (as history 
shows) would certainly entail upon his followers similar pernicious 
consequences. 

When it is replied that this argument proves too much, for it 
invalidates the rite of baptism also, its advocates unflinchingly accept 
the inference, and allege that the opinion that Christian baptism 
originated with Christ is very questionable. And they fortify their 
scepticism in this latter case by reminding us that the injunction to 
make disciples and baptize them into the threefold name occurs in 
the concluding paragraph of Matthew’s Gospel which, as it stands, is 
confessedly rather a summary of early belief and practice than an 
exact report of the Master’s words; that the similar declaration 
ascribed to him at the end of Mark —viz. ‘he that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved’ —is contained, not in the original Gospel, 
but in the appendix attached to it apparently by Aristion in the 
second century; that the Fourth Gospel tells us expressly that Jesus 
himself did not baptize, and gives us the impression that the rite 
was brought over into the circle of his followers by those who had 
previously been adherents of the Baptist ; that the two representative 
apostles, Peter and Paul, both incidentally appear to slight the ordi- 
nance: the former, when in the case of Cornelius and his friends at 
Caesarea he simply “ commanded them to be baptized”; and Paul, 
more explicitly, when, in writing to the Corinthians, after admitting 
that he personally baptized a few of the converts among them (how 
many he does not remember), adds, “ For Christ sent me not to 
baptize, but to preach the gospel.” 

2. Asecond objection to the Eucharistic usage as having originated 
with Christ, is thought to be found in the fact that the Fourth Gospel, 
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although giving an account of what appears to be his last meal with 
the Twelve, makes no mention of the rite.? This, it is contended, is 
incredible had Jesus at that time solemnly instituted a ceremony which 
he designed to be sacred, universal, perpetual, among his followers.’ 

3. Again, it is urged that to refer the origin of the rite to Christ is 
a prolepsis — it overruns and antedates history. For it assumes that 
he had a sure foreknowledge, not only of the fact, and time, and 
mode of his death, but also of the loyalty of his followers, their formal 
organization in his name, and their worid-wide propagation of his 
tenets. 

Now he had already learned, more than once, that those who 
seemed to have attached themselves to him would easily take offence 
and desert him; and as a matter of fact, on his arrest, his most 
trusted disciples forsook him. The distinct and repeated predictions 
of his fate which the evangelists ascribe to him are later insertions, 
therefore, or clarified amplifications of dim forebodings, as is proved 
by the hopelessness in which the event plunged the disciples when 
it came, and the explicit confessions of the two on the way to 
Emmaus which have been preserved for us in the Gospel of Luke. 

4. Further, the rite as it is described to us involves a conception 
of the person and work of Jesus which belongs to the later theologies 
of Paul and John; a conception which would have been incompre- 
hensible to the Twelve at the time, and which cannot be harmonized 
with the sketch of him as an itinerant preacher of righteousness and 
the coming kingdom, which is given us in the Synoptic Gospels. 

5. Moreover, it is alleged that the Biblical accounts of the ordi- 
nance — especially the most extended as found in Paul’s first Epistle 
to the Corinthians — contain incongruities and inconsistencies which 
are perplexing : 

a. “As they were eating, he took bread and... brake it and gave 
to them and said, Take ye: this is my body” (Mk. 14”). But the 
body of Jesus was not ‘broken’: “when they came to Jesus, and 
saw that he was dead already, they brake not his legs” (Jn. 19”)... 
that the scripture might be fulfilled “a bone of him shall not be 
broken ” (vs.*). 

4. “And he took a cup and .. . gave to them, saying, Drink ye of 
it, all” (cf. Mt. 26”). 


2 What may be said in explanation of this apparently strange omission — as 
well as in reply to the preceding objection and to those that are to follow —let 
me hold in reserve till the case is more fully before us. 

3 Renan, Vie de Jésus, 14th ed., p. 401. 
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Now, sacrificial blood was put to various ritual uses, but was never 
drunk ; nay, the law expressly restricted its use to “ the altar,” and 
declared that, ‘ whoever, be he Israelite or stranger, eateth it, shall be 
cut off.’ Lev. 17" (cf. Gen. 9 Lev. 3” 7°°* 19% Deut. 12° 15%), 
Appropriately enough, therefore, does the writer to the Hebrews 
(12%) call it “ the blood of sprinkling”; and, again, Peter (1 Pet. 17) 
describes Christians as ‘elect .. . unto obedience and sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus.’ 

c. According to the Synoptists, the meal in connection with which 
the ceremony took place was a Passover meal. Now, as bread and 
wine — ordinary articles of food —have, in themselves and apart 
from the circumstances of the case, no symbolic significance, that 
significance (if it exist) is presumably to be gathered from the occa- 
sion. Luke 22” expressly reports our Lord as saying, ‘“‘ With desire 
I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer” ; and 
Paul, in exhorting the Corinthians to rid themselves of the old leaven 
‘of corruption, says (1 Cor. 5‘), in thorough harmony with this view : 
“ For our passover (7.e. paschal lamb) also hath been sacrificed, even 
Christ.” 

The paschal lamb was annually slain and eaten in memory of the 
people’s deliverance from Egypt. Its blood had primarily no 
cleansing efficacy, but was sprinkled on the side-posts and the lintel 
of the door of an Israelite’s dwelling, as a token by which it might 
be recognized and ‘passed over’ in the visitation of destruction 
that was to come upon the Egyptians. 

The Eucharist, however, was not an annual but a weekly, often a 
daily, observance with the early Christians.’ Still, it accords with 
this association of the Lord’s Supper with the Passover, that two of 
the four accounts of it which the New Testament gives, or — should 
Luke’s be discarded as merely the echo of Paul’s—the Apostle 
Paul, by his (1 Cor. 11%) “this do in remembrance of me,” and 
again (vs.”), “this do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of 
me,” recognizes distinctly its memorial character, agreeably to the 
command above referred to, “This day shall be unto you for a 
memorial.” ® 

6. Yet two of the Evangelists certainly — possibly three (Lk. 22”) 


4 Ex, 12!¢ 13° Deut. 16%. 

5 See Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church, Bk. xv., ch. ix. 

6 Many recent investigators —as Jiilicher, Spitta, Haupt, Grafe, McGiffert, and 
even Lobstein (see Hoffmann, Abendmahisgedanken, p. 75 n.) — are inclined to 
question the relationship of the Eucharist to the Passover. 
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—-ascribe to Jesus the words, “this is my blood of the covenant” 
(Mk. 14% Mt. 26%), “this cup is the new covenant in my blood” 
(Lk. 22”) —an evident allusion to the consecration of the “ Book 
of the Covenant” (as narrated in Ex. 24°"), and an acknowledged 
appropriation of the ‘new covenant’ foretold in Jeremiah (31°) : 
“The days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel . . . I will put my law in their inward parts 
and in their heart will I write it,” etc. This historical correspon- 
dence is followed out at length in the 9th and roth chapters of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (cf. 13”). 

But in this case, again, there is no suggestion of ‘drinking.’ “The 
blood of the covenant” was sprinkled upon “the book itself and all 
the people” (Heb. 9”) as a ceremony of consecration (vs.’*”). Its 
‘cleansing’ efficacy (on which the New Testament author lays stress) 
(vs. ; cf. ™) forms an easy transition to the sacrificial interpretation 
of our Lord’s language, agreeably to the close of the prophet’s descrip- 
tion of the covenant (vs."), “ they shall all know me from the least 
of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I will forgive 
their iniquity, and their sin will I remember no more.” This sacri- 
ficial conception is hinted at in the words with which, according to 
the Evangelists, Christ follows his mention of blood, viz. “ which is 
shed for many” ; and it is made indubitable in Matthew by the addi- 
tion, “ unto remission of sins.” 

This addition by Matthew, which sets the rite distinctly in a sacri- 
ficial light, finds its warrant in Christ’s own declaration (as reported 
by both Matthew and Mark), “The Son of Man came to give his 
life a ransom for many.” And the frequency with which this view 
recurs in the apostolic writings we hardly need call to mind by such 
quotations as: “There is one mediator, Christ Jesus, who gave him- 

. self a ransom for all” (1 Tim. 2°), “who gave himself for us that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity ” (Tit. 2"), “ knowing that ye were 
redeemed, not with corruptible things, with silver or gold . . . but 
with precious blood as of a lamb without blemish and without spot, 
even the blood of Christ” (1 Pet. 1"), “who was delivered up for 
our trespasses” (Rom. 4”), “gave himself for our sins” (Gal. 1‘), 
“loved me, and gave himself up for me” (Gal. 2”), #.c.— as he him- 
self says in the Fourth Gospel (10) —“I lay down my life for the 
sheep.” 

7. But besides the interpretations of the Eucharist for which the 
Apostle Paul has already been adduced as sponsor, we find in the 

roth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians another which is of 
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quite a different cast : “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
a communion of [margin, “ participation in”] the blood of Christ? 
The bread which we break, is it not a communion of the body of 
Christ? Seeing that we who are many are one bread [or ‘loaf’], one 
body: for we all partake of the one bread.” This interpretation 
of the rite is, I believe, quite without analogy in the New Testament. 
The earliest extant approach to it seems to be found in the prayer 
associated with the ordinance in the gth chapter of the “ Teaching of 
the Apostles,” where we read, “As this broken bread was scattered 
abroad [z.e. in the form of grain] over the mountains, and being 
gathered together became one, so let thy Church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into thy Kingdom.’ 

Il. These may serve as specimens of the perplexities which swarm 
about a rite which, to average Christian thought, seems as simple as 
the narrative of its institution given in the Gospels is brief. It will 
be noticed that they group themselves in the main about two points, 
‘viz., the origin of the observance, and its significance. A few words 
of comment upon them in their relation to each of these points may 
not be out of place. 

1. The scholars who have maintained that the observance did not 
originate with Jesus are very few. From the time of Paulus to the 
present they can be counted, I believe, on the fingers of one hand. 
Renan ® goes so far as to hold that the sacred formulary was em- 
ployed by Jesus in his everyday meals (p. 314) with his disciples, 
in order to remind them that he was their nourisher in the highest 
sense; and afterward this, the ordinary, usage was affectionately 
summed up by them and solemnly associated with his death.® 


7 But many scholars are inclined to doubt whether the prayers in the “ Teach- 
ing,” ch. ix., x., refer to the Eucharist, and to restrict them to the agape which 
preceded the ‘sacrament’ proper; note the “filled” at the beginning of ch. x. 
and the “let him come” at its close. The eucharistic reference is adopted, to 
be sure, in the Constitt. Apostolorum, 7, 26 (p. 209 ed. Lagarde); but Zahn 
' (Forschungen, u. s. w., iii. 293-302) gives strong reasons for distrusting it. And 
this opinion is held or favored by Weizsiacker (Afost. Zettalter, 602), Achelis (in 
Spitta, 250, n. 2), Haupt( Prog. 27), Loofs, R. E.5 i. 39, Allen (Christian Institu- 
tions, 518); cf. also C. Taylor ( Zhe Teaching, etc., 1886, p. 77). 

8 Vie de Jésus, 14th ed., p. 3125g., 399 59g. 

9 Similarly, Professor McGiffert extends the usage: “ That the [primitive] dis- 
ciples held a special service and partook of a special communion meal there is no 
sign . . . whenever they ate together they ate the Lord’s Supper . . . they. par- 
took of no ordinary meal . . . that was not a xupiaxdy Setxvov.” Apostolic Age, 
p- 69 f. See also Norman Fox, Christ in the Daily Meal. 
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But the denial that Christ originated the meal attracted a momen- 
tary attention in English-speaking circles a few years ago because it 
found advocacy in a pamphlet by Professor Percy Gardner of Ox- 
ford (Macmillan, 1893). Mr. Gardner thinks that the idea of the 
observance originated with Paul himself in one of his ecstatic moods, 
and was suggested by the Greek mysteries with which the apostle 
came in contact on taking up his temporary residence in Corinth. 
To make room for this theory, he clears the ground of all but one of 
the four Biblical accounts of the origin of the rite, by applying the 
maxim (a strange procedure on the part of a professional student of 
history) that coincidences must be reckoned as merely the echoes 
of a single account, and that divergent accounts invalidate one. 
another. By this process he reduces the four stories to one, for 
which Paul is the sole independent voucher, so that, “apart from 
the Corinthian Epistle there is no Biblical evidence of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper at all” (p. 14). The Apostle’s statement, “I 
received ofthe Lord that which also I delivered unto you,” etc., he 
understands (slightly against the philological probabilities of the case ; 
yet cf. Hoffmann, p. 32 sg.) as a claim to knowledge acquired, not 
through the medium of the Apostles who were personal companions 
of our Lord, — which, of course, would be fatal to the theory by carry- 
ing the observance back a score of years, — but by direct revelation.” 
This present personal revelation the Apostle mistakes for a past fact. 

By this interpretation Mr. Gardner not only overlooks the circum- 
stance that he represents Paul as in this instance, contrary to his 
wont, failing to discriminate between his ordinary and his ecstatic or 
hypnotic state, but that he postulates a revelation clothed in precise 
language." Moreover, granted that the rite originated thus in a 
double or confused mental state of the Apostle, how came it to be 
universally accepted and invested with special sanctity, without the 
slightest extant trace of hesitation or dissent? How came it to 
establish itself at once in churches of all shades of opinion, as well 
those of so-called ‘ Petrine’ origin and sympathy as those loyal to the 


10 Of course Professor Gardner’s position precludes the strong objection arising 
from the unreasonableness of assuming a miraculous communication to Paul of 
information which was obtainable from any one of those who were in Christ 
before him. Weiss, who agrees with Professor Gardner in thinking Paul to claim 
a special revelation on the subject, makes that revelation cover “ not the mere 
historical data . . . but their significance,” and the duty of repeating the observ- 
ance. (Weiss, Leben Jesu®, 498, note; Bibl. Theol. § 85 6.) 

11 Such instances as Acts 9! 18% 27+ will hardly be thought to be analogous. 
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Apostle to the Gentiles, —in Palestine, Asia, Africa, Rome? And 
that, although Paul, its author, himself gives several variant interpre- 
tations of it, even directly after its birth in Corinth, — making it now 
a memorial rite, now a covenant, now expiatory, now a passover, — 
and all the while so thoroughly dissociates it from the Eleusinian 
mysteries which are assumed to have suggested it,” that not even the 
name “mystery” is applied to it till generations afterward,” which 
would hardly have been the case had the new rite been a substitute 
with the Corinthian converts for the revered heathen ceremonies. 
But we need not linger upon Mr. Gardner’s unsolved problems ; for 
his theory has found acceptance, so far as I can learn, with almost no 
one but its author. 

His essay, however, marks an interesting stage in the discussion; - 
for he has had the perspicacity to perceive that the impeachment of 
the Evangelists’ accounts to be successful must be thorough, and leave 
not so much as a historic kernel—a conclusion in which some of 
the more far-sighted continental critics, like Brandt (’93) and Eich- 
horn (’98) are beginning to follow him. 

As to the support which the assumed incompatibility between the 
establishment of anything like a rite by Jesus and his well-known 
views is thought to receive from a depreciatory treatment of the rite 
of baptism, its slenderness will be evident to any one who runs his 
eye over the frequent and varied references to this latter rite which 
the New Testament contains. Not only was it confessedly brought 
over with them by some of the Baptist’s disciples, who, after becoming 
Christ’s followers, still continued to employ it as a symbol of initiation 
into the new faith ; but, as such, it appears all along in the history of 
the early Church: the three thousand who were in this mode added 
to the Church on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2‘), and the twelve 
disciples of John at Ephesus (Acts 19*”) who were rebaptized that 
they might receive the Holy Spirit, — its seal as a distinctively Chris- 


12 « Tt is precisely in the manner of St. Paul that he should long to turn a pagan 
ceremony to Christian use, or as he would have said, ‘from the service of devils to 
that of God,’” p. 18. Later, however, Professor Gardner says (p. 20), ‘The 
Pauline origin seems to rest on definite facts, the Eleusinian suggestion to’ be 
merely a probability.” 13 See Suicer, Thesaurus, etc., ii. 383. 

14 Yet Professor McGiffert says (Apostolic Age, p. 538), “ Though the Lord’s 
Supper was everywhere eaten by Christian disciples before Paul, it may be said 
in a certain sense that it was established by him; for it was he, so far as our 
sources enable us to judge, who first made it a special meal, and separated from 
all others.” Professor Pfleiderer is also reported to have substantially accepted 
Professor Gardner’s view. 
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tian ordinance, — are only representative witnesses. Still more note- 
worthy is the circumstance that Paul, in running a parallel between 
the adherents of the new dispensation and the old, speaks of the 
latter as “all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea” ; and 
Peter (1 Pet. 3”) finds its antitype in the ark of Noah “ wherein 
few, that is eight, souls were saved through water: which (he adds) 
after a true likeness doth now save you, even baptism,” etc. Now such 
far-fetched typology as this could hardly be employed in reference to 
a ceremony newly introduced or resting on a precarious foundation. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on this point further, especially as 
the various meanings with which the rite is freighted by the New 
Testament writers we shall have occasion to glance at in another 
connection. Suffice it to say that the apparent slights mentioned as 
here and there put upon it cannot overthrow its claim to have been 
the introductory symbol of Christian discipleship from the very first, 
but must find—as they do—their easy explanation on grounds 
which we cannot now turn aside to consider. 

2. But though the number of those who plumply deny that Jesus 
originated the Eucharistic meal is small, there are not a few scholars 
who are inclined to doubt whether he intended to establish a perma- 
nent usage or prescribe an ordinance. The opinions of this inter- 
mediate group of critics appear in their extreme form in the view of 
Renan as just now cited. Amid many minor differences, they concur 
in regarding the act of our Lord —which they think may have been 
quite unpremeditated — as designed to symbolize to his followers 
their vital spiritual dependence on him. 

Want of time forbids us to detail the various ways in which these 
critics soften down their deviations from the more common opinion. 
But it must suffice to say that such scholars as Jiilicher, Spitta, Weiss, 
Briggs,” and — not to mention minor names — even Luther” himself, 


' as it seems, may be fairly included in the class.” 


16 Dr. Briggs seems disposed to agree with Weiss (Leben /esu?, 1884, Vol. ii. 
498, note, 614) that the perpetual observance of the rite is due to disclosures 
made by our Lord after his resurrection. See his A/essiah of the Gospels, p. 123. 

15 “The first bondage of this sacrament is as regards its substance or complete- 
ness, which the tyranny cf Rome has wrested from us [by denying reception in 
both kinds to the laity]. Not that they sin against Christ who use one kind only, 
since Christ has not commanded the use of any; but has left it to the choice of 
each individual, saying, ‘This do ye, as oft as ye shall do it, in remembrance of 
me.’” Wace and Buchheim, -Luther’s Primary Works (Lond., 1896), p. 309. 
See Hoffmann, wz. s., p. 99, to whom I am indebted for the fact. 

17 Cf. Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Theologie i. 304, n. 3. 
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It may be remembered, too, that Ralph Waldo Emerson, in the 
sermon which he preached on this topic to the Second Church in 
Boston, and in which he made his peculiar views the reason for 
resigning the pastorate (Works xi. 29), declared that, while he 
accepted the Biblical accounts, he ‘could not believe that Jesus 
meant to impose a memorial feast upon the whole worid’ (2d., p. 10), 
but that the observance of the Supper as an ordinance rests upon the 
questionable authority of St. Paul (pp. 19, 20 bottom). 

III. But some of these theories about the origin of the rite have 
already involved us in considerations respecting its significance, with 
which they are inextricably intertwined. So that we may properly 
turn our attention now directly to this latter point. 

1. We need not linger long on the petty criticisms which rest on 
the want of correspondence in details between type and antitype, — 
as that the Passover was celebrated annually ; that neither its blood 
nor that of sacrifices was partaken of; that at the crucifixion there 
was no profuse shedding of blood, whereas in the epistles allusions to 
the ‘ body’ of Christ are rare, while mention of his blood is frequent. 

This last fact, indeed, is noteworthy. No doubt the red wine, or 
mixture of wine and water (which formed the contents of the cup at 
this meal), suggested our Lord’s imagery. But there is slight Bibli- 
cal warrant for the hideous conception of ‘drinking blood.’ It is 
the ‘shedding,’ not the drinking, of the blood that Jesus emphasizes : 
‘‘This is my covenant blood that is poured out on behalf of many.” 
In both Mark and Matthew, too, the ‘ drinking’ immediately follows 
the ‘giving of thanks,’ and precedes the declaration, “ This is my 
blood of the covenant.” Especially noteworthy is the easy transition 
of thought from the wine as symbolizing the ‘blood,’ to the blood 
as betokening the ‘covenant.’ ‘Blood’ is made so prominent in 
apostolic thought, because the concrete symbol—the wine of the 
cup—is lost in its significance. The Jewish ritual had made 
‘blood’ suggestive of sacrifice (Lev..17"). It is this sacrificial 
significance, and not the actual circumstances of the death, which 
originated such expressions as “sprinkling of the blood of Jesus.” 
And the warrant for this sacrificial view of his death we have already 
found in Christ’s own words. 

2. Again, to bring forward as an objection to the statement, 
“This is my body broken for you,” the fact that the body was not 
literally broken, seems like cavilling. 

The flexible — or, if you prefer, vibratory — character of symbolic 
language in Jewish usage is illustrated in this very case, by the fact 
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that, after the Eucharistic meal resting on that language had been 
a Christian usage for a generation, the Apostle John can find a fulfil- 
ment of Scripture in the circumstance that “not a bone of him was 
broken.” Another illustration of this plastic style of speech is fur- 
nished by Paul’s statement (1 Cor. 10) that the ‘ fathers’ “ were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea”; although, as 
matter of fact, they were not, so far as we know, so much as 
besprinkled by cloud or sea;—‘ but they might have been’ is the 
naive remark of a modern commentator. 

3- Two other points in the criticisms that have been brought for- 
ward deserve a word of comment. First, that the rite involves the 
later theological conceptions of Paul and John, and so cannot reason- 
ably be ascribed to Jesus. But how if those theological conceptions 
prove —as they claim —to be but the unfolding of truths which the 
teaching of Jesus contained in the germ? The utterance of truths 
the full scope of which could only become evident later, was an 
acknowledged characteristic of Jesus as a teacher; and once and 
again in the Gospels the disciples confess that they did not under- 
stand him at the time. Congruously enough, therefore, does the 
lamented Weizsacker call our Lord’s procedure at the supper a 
“ Parable in Act,” a parable for the interpretation of which he left 
his disciples to the teaching of experience. 

4. The second objection — that the rite implies a clear foresight 
on the part of Jesus of the fact and mode of his death, and its ulti- 
mate effect upon his followers and the world — is undeniable, so far 
as concerns the implication. If in this respect it stood wholly by 
itself, without parallel or corroboration, some misgiving concerning 
it might be pardonable. But such an assumption falsifies the rec- 
ords: recall the six accounts of the three separate occasions on 
which he is represented as explicitly foretelling his fate ; recall the 
five instances in which, on at least three different times, he is 
reported to have bidden every one that would follow him to take up 
his cross ; remember his answer to the inquiry about fasting — “the 
days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, 
and then will they fast in that day”; picture again the scene on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, — as marvellous in its significance as it is 
delicate in delineation,— where Moses and Elijah spake of his 
decease which was to be accomplished in Jerusalem ; consider the 
treatment of the “one beloved son” (Mk. 12) in the parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen ; call to mind his chilling reply to the ambi- 
tious brothers: “ Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink, or to be 
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baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with?” the compres- 
sion of soul that forces from him the ejaculation, “I have a baptism 
to be baptized with, and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished !” his likening of his end to that of Jonah in the Old Testa- 
ment story, and that which the Baptist had but recently met (Mt.17”) ; 
the amazement and fear that took hold of the disciples as “ Jesus 
went before them” (Mk. 10”) ; his sad confession (Lk. 13%), “It 
cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem” ; his pathetic out- 
burst, “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets and stoneth 
them that are sent unto her!” In short, read any one of the Gos- 
pels, and see what a torso it becomes on the supposition that 
the references to the crucifixion are afterthoughts that have been 
crowded back into the story. Assert, if you will, that such language 
as this (Mt. 20'*) —“ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and the 
Son of man shall be delivered unto the chief priests and scribes ; 
and they shall condemn him to death, and shall deliver him unto 
the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify: and the third 
day he shall be raised up,” shows by the definiteness of its details 
that it was written after the event. That matters little. For the 
question relates not to the details of the record, but to the massive 
facts of the history. 

And that his death would not permanently disperse his followers 
and end his sway over them, — whatever its immediate effect might 
be upon their actions or their mood, — he proves himself once and 
again to be well assured of: by promising them regnant power over 
the spiritual tribes yet to be gathered ; by authorizing them to ‘ bind 
and loose,’ ‘remit and retain,’ in his name ; by giving them precepts 
to regulate their mutual relations after he should have left them; by 
speaking of them as a “church” to be founded on the foremost 
apostle ; nay, in the very words that accompanied the ceremony we 
are considering, does he not say that his blood is “shed” — not 
merely for the little group about the table but — “for many ”’? that it 
is the blood of a new covenant, a phrase which of necessity implies a 
new covenant people —a mp. 

IV. But it is time for us to gather up some of the results reached 
by these discussions. 

1. It should be noted, in the first place, that we nowhere have a 
detailed history of the rite or exposition of its meaning. The earliest 
record of it in narrative form, — that given in the Synoptic Gospels, 
— is contained in two or three verses, and scarcely goes beyond ‘ the 
words of institution,’ as they are styled. Criticism finds no room 
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for itself. The narrative is reduced to its lowest terms. An attempt 
to strip anything off as a foreign accretion would leave hardly so 
much as the skeleton of a thought. To be sure, the appended words 
in Matthew, “ unto remission of sins,” were not improbably added by 
that Evangelist as expressing his interpretation of the “ blood of the 
covenant”; an interpretation which, as we have seen, involves a 
truth explicitly stated by Jesus elsewhere in this Gospel as well as in 
Mark. The only valid objection to them gets its force by first load- 
ing them down with a meaning imported from some mediaeval or 
modern theological theory about sin and its forgiveness, for which its 
authors and advocates must be held responsible, not the New Testa- 
ment. 

Further, there is evidently some confusion in the text of Luke’s 
account; confusion which the critics are not yet agreed as to the 
mode of clearing up. The problem is embarrassed by his anticipa- 
tory reference to the cup. This has led certain readers to think that 
he speaks of two separate cups. But the twofold mention may be 
attributable merely to his resumptive or recapitulatory propensity as 
a writer —a characteristic exemplified notably by his twofold account 
of the Ascension. Or possibly the first cup may be a relic of the 
Paschal meal, and only the second Eucharistic. 

He varies from the other two Evangelists also in the order of men- 
tioning the cup and the bread; but that no more impairs his testi- 
mony to the substantial facts than his similar deviation as respects 
our Lord’s temptations, or the exposure of the traitor (Lk. 227%, 
but the ‘ institution’ vs.°'). In fact, Paul himself once reverses the 
order in the same way (1 Cor. 10"). The like indifference to order 
reappears in the ‘Teaching.’ Naturally the repetition of the observ- 
ance soon established a uniformity of sequence even in speech. But 
sequence in such a case does not affect historicity. 

2. In the second place, most of our knowledge about the primi- 
tive observance of the rite we get from Paul. Yet notice, he does 
not undertake to give us a history of it, much as he may at first seem 
to, and is sometimes carelessly said to. He is not intent on making 
a record of just what occurred as it occurred, nor is he laying down 
what might be called a ‘ doctrine’ of the Eucharist. An examination 
of what he says, particularly in 1 Cor. 11, where he speaks most ex- 
plicitly, will show that he is reproving the gross irregularities which 
had crept into the observance at Corinth. What we learn from him, 
therefore, about the rite itself we learn incidentally and by inference. 
It was the custom of that church, apparently, to hold a special meet- 
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ing for the celebration (vs. ”*), and in connection with it to eat the 
‘agape,’ or fraternal meal '’—a practice which was kept up at least 
in certain churches into the second century. The materials for the 
meal — including ‘the sacred elements,’ as it has become the prac- 
tice to call them — seem to have been provided by the contributions 
in kind of the members on each occasion; and as a consequence 
cliques had sprung up ; and instead of waiting for one another and 
partaking simultaneously (vs. “), each looked out for himself; with 
the result that one (a poor man, or a late comer) was hungry, while 
another carried his excess to drunkenness. In rebuking this unseem- 
liness the Apostle admonishes them that such a supper is not the 
Lord’s Supper ; that he received (the emphasis lies on the pronoun) 
a very different observance, and gave such to them — an observance 
of the most reverent character and most devout associations ; for it 
was instituted by our Lord himself at a most momentous season, 
namely, the night in which he was betrayed ; that all its suggestions 
cluster about and spring from that solemn hour ; that it is a perpetual 
reminder of their crucified Redeemer ; that in every celebration of it 
they are proclaiming his death, and will continue to do so to the end. 
Take heed, therefore (he says in substance), that your manner of 
commemorating the event be worthy of its dignity and its sanctity. 

3: In the third place, all the references to the rite in the Acts and 
Epistles indicate that it was already an established usage. The three 
thousand added to the church on the day of Pentecost “ continued ” 
(we are told) “in the Apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the break- 
ing of bread and the prayers” (Acts 2”). This phrase ‘the breaking 
of bread’ became the technical term for the rite, or for the common 
meal whose central and culminating point it describes. So early at 
least as the ‘Teaching’ (ix. 4) the ‘ bread’ is called simply xAdopa. 
Although it was at Troas, “on the first day of the week when the dis- 
ciples were gathered together to break bread” (Acts 20‘), that we 
have the only recorded instance of Paul’s personal participation in 
the observance, yet his language in writing to the Corinthians im- 
plies its habitualness : “the cup of blessing which we bless” (¢.¢. are 
in the habit of blessing), “ the bread which we break” (1 Cor. 10") ; 
‘‘as often as ye drink this cup ... as often as ye eat this bread” 
(1 Cor. 11%**). And his allusion to receiving the rite “of the 
Lord ’’ (1 Cor. 11%), if, as is not improbable, it makes reference to 
his interviews with the earlier Apostles on his visit to Jerusalem (of 

18 This is denied by Jiilicher, zw. s., p. 232 sg. See Allen, Christian Institu- 
tions, p. 517 5qq- 
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which he speaks in Gal. 1%), carries back the observance a score 
of years behind the date at which he writes, and makes those Apos- 
tles attest it within a few years of Christ’s death. 

In short, all the extant indications corroborate the belief that 
the rite (1) originated with Jesus ; (2) was intended for the church 
at large; (3) was consequently to be repeated ; and (4) that this 
was the opinion and practice of the whole group of his most intimate 
personal associates. 

V. If these results are valid, it becomes an interesting question : 
What is the intrinsic meaning of the ordinance, and the true attitude 
for. us to hold towards it? 

1. Here we come upon a most important suggestion respecting 
the proper understanding and use of Scripture. 

The modern views differ widely from one another, as we have seen. 
But, apart from the one or two isolated interpretations which sever 
the rite from the thought of Christ’s death, they concur in grouping 
themselves about the crucifixion. For the most part, however, each 
confines itself to but a single aspect of that great central fact. For 
one interpreter, the rite is commemorative: “This do in remem- 
brance of me.” To another, it is symbolic, a token of fellowship 
through ‘ commensality’ (to use a word which Robertson Smith has 
revived) ; the thought is unfolded in Paul’s comparison of the rite 
to the Jewish and Gentile sacrificial meals: ‘ Ye cannot drink the 
cup of the Lord and the cup of demons; ye cannot partake of the 
table of the Lord and the table of demons.” A third insists that 
the rite is simply piacular and expiatory: “I delivered unto you, 
first of all, what also I received, that Christ died for our sins, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.” A fourth finds its central idea in the Cove- 
nant: “This cup is the new covenant.” To a fifth, it is simply the 
Christian’s passover : “ Purge out the old leaven of malice and wick- 
edness ; for our passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ.” 
Yet another finds its secret hidden in the mystic sense of incorpora- 
tion: “He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in 
me, and I in him.” 

Now, I venture to think that these diverse theories are all partly 
right and wholly wrong, if the paradox may be pardoned. Each 
embodies a truth, but not the whole truth. The trouble with them is 
that they are one-eyed. Their advocates are disposed to assume 
each that because his interpretation is correct, the others are errone- 
ous. They quite overlook the many-sidedness of Scripture, the 
elasticity and power of self-adaptation inherent in the Christian faith. 
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Astrange oversight this in the present case, because the Biblical 
vouchers for all the interpretations just adduced (except perhaps 
one) have been drawn from the writings of one and the same apostle. 
The exception referred to is the idea of mystic incorporation, as set 
forth in the sixth chapter of John. But even this idea of corporate 
unity also finds distinct recognition by Paul: “The bread which we 
break, is it not a communion of (or, according to the alternate ren- 
dering, ‘ participation in’) the body of Christ? seeing that we, who 
are many, are one bread (or, ‘ loaf’), one body ; for we all partake of 
the one bread.” 

This quality of pliancy (if I may so call it) in Biblical thought, 
this power of adjusting itself to the various and varying needs of 
men, is so noteworthy, and its recognition so important for the right 
understanding and use of Scripture, — while, on the other hand, it is 
so apt to be obscured by erroneous views of inspiration and the hard 
and fast senses insisted on by theologians in search of what are called 
“ proof-texts,” — that I must beg leave to linger on it a moment. It 
is illustrated by the five or six different lights in which the simple his- 
toric fact of Christ’s death is placed. Now, it is a mere deed of 
violence: “whom [the Jews] slew, by hanging him on a tree” 
(Acts 10”) ; now, the fulfilment of a divine purpose: “him, being 
delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, 
ye... did crucify and slay ” (Acts 2%) ; now, an act of voluntary self- 
surrender: “ No one taketh my life away from me, but I lay it down 
of myself” (Jn. 10) ; now, God’s public vindication of his rectoral 
righteousness : ‘ whom God set forth . . . in his blood to show his 
righteousness, because of the passing over of the sins done afore- 
time” (Rom. 3”) ; now, the necessary fulfilment of prophecy: “all 
things must needs be fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses 
and the Prophets and the Psalms concerning me” (Lk. 24“; cf. 
Mt. 26°* Lk. 22%); now, the prerequisite to helpful service: “ it 
became him for whom are all things, and through whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory to make the author of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings ” (Heb. 2”). 

In further illustration of this many-sidedness of Scripture, this 
flexibility and self-adjusting power of Biblical truth, let me recall the 
rite of baptism, according to my promise (p. 118). Often that rite is 
simply initiatory, as all admit. Again, it is significant of loyalty : 
“our fathers were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the 
sea” (1 Cor. 10°); zc. as Ex. 14” tells us, after going through the 
sea on dry land, “ the people believed in the Lord and in his servant 
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Moses.” Again, it appears as the condition precedent to the recep- 
tion of the Spirit: after the converts in Samaria had been baptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus, the Apostles “ laid their hands on 
them and they received the Holy Ghost” (Acts 8"). Further, it 
is represented as having unifying power: “in one spirit we were all 
baptized into one body” (1 Cor. 12%). At one time, it symbolizes 
the extinction of one’s past moral being: “all we who were baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death; we were buried... 
with him through baptism into death’ (Rom. 6°"). At another, it is 
the presage and dawn of the recipient’s consummation : “as many of 
you as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ” (Gal. 3%). 

Or take the threefold interpretation of the utterance of Jesus at 
the cleansing of the temple, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up” (Jn. 2”) : — understood now materially, as referring 
to the edifice in which the words were spoken (Mk. 14%) ; now typi- 
cally, to “ the temple of his body ” (vs.”) ; now ideally, to that temple 
of the saints who are “ builded together in him for a habitation of 
God in the Spirit” (Eph. 2”; cf. 1 Cor. 3” 2 Cor. 6"). 

Or again, the twofold explanation of the term “Son of God” in 
its application to Jesus: —as due, on the one hand, to his divine 
parentage (Lk. 1”) ; on the other, to the indwelling of the divine 
Logos (Jn. 1'*) ; to say nothing of the term’s currency as expressive 
of Messianic dignity (Jn. 1%), and in a metaphysical sense (Rom. 1‘ 
Gal. 4* Heb. 17*8, etc.). 

But, without multiplying illustrations, let us never forget that the 
New Testament is not, primarily at least, history, much less is it 
theology, with its petrified inflexibility of definition and statement ; 
but it is a book of religion, a book in which the presentation of truth 
is affected by the faith and the needs of the several writers and their 
readers. But diversity of presentation no more invalidates the sub- 
stantial kernel of underlying fact in an epistle, than it does in a modern 
sermon. 

2. Our topic has a suggestion for criticism also. 

a. One of the rising scholars of Germany, who has given some 
special attention to our subject, on being asked when the present 
discussion was likely to end, gravely shook his head and answered, 
“The first thing to be done is to settle the text.” With all deference 
to the author of this opinion, I think it must be pronounced a strange 
exaggeration. 

The only variation of moment in our extant authorities affects the 
account in Luke; and of that we have already spoken. And even 
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after the rejection of the questionable words, his account is practi- 
cally complete, and coincident with the other three: “And having 
received a cup he gave thanks and said, Take this and divide it 
among yourselves. For I say unto you I will not drink henceforth 
of the fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God have come. And 
having taken a loaf, after giving thanks he brake it and gave to them, 
saying, This is my body.” No; criticism, as I have said, can hardly 
find a footing here. The notion that whatever is problematical or 
debatable about our subject will be lessened by microscopic scrutiny 
of the text, is a delusion. It assumes a literary or a mechanical rela- 
tionship of our records which is quite at variance with the probable 
conditions of their origin. It disregards the free intercourse, the 
uncalculating, actual, earnest, religious life from which those records 
sprung. It magnifies the words by looking at them in the light of 
the world-wide struggles of which they have been made the arena. It 
isolates them and makes them an exception to the free general tenor 
of the Gospel narratives; mistaking modern interests for ancient, it 
transforms the palpitating preacher into a cold-blooded historical 
and textual critic. It is no more likely that the primitive believers 
discovered discrepancies and perplexities in the statements relating 
to the Lord’s Supper, than that the plain unbiassed Christian does at 
the present day. The untrammelled freedom with which the accounts 
were read and used is illustrated by the fact that in some of the early 
liturgies and in the Afost. Const. (8, 12, 16; 7, 25, 1), the words of 
the Apostle are put into the mouth of the Saviour himself: “As often 
as ye eat this bread, etc., ye proclaim my death, until I come” 
(Resch, Agrapha, 105 sg.; cf. 284). 

4. Our subject has a word of caution also for the ‘higher’ as well 
as for the textual critic. ‘Higher criticism,’ indeed, in the sense in 
which that term is current, viz., as describing the process of analyzing, 
classifying, and tracing to their respective authors and periods, the 
contents of composite literary productions, finds in the New Testa- 
ment — with the exception in some measure of the Synoptic Gospels 
—an extremely restricted field. For the New Testament is not 
made up, like the Old, of writings composed, many of them, hun- 
dreds of years before they assumed the form in which we have them, 
—vwritings bearing indisputable internal evidence of adaptation to 
the changing conditions of a people, whose orderly development was 

19 The divergencies in the three accounts of Paul’s conversion given in the Acts 


are a demonstration —if any be needed — of the small importance attached in 
New Testament times to petty details. 
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interrupted again and again by civil strife and foreign war, who were 
peeled, deported, and their land laid waste repeatedly with fire and 
sword, and whose literature must have shared to some extent the 
national fortunes, — but it is the product in the main of a single gen- 
eration, nearly one quarter of it coming from the pen of a single man, 
whose most important Epistles were written hardly twenty-five years 
after the death of the founder of Christianity, and who expressly 
directed at least two of the churches he addressed to exchange with 
one another the Epistles received from him — a practice which would 
both tend to preclude material alteration, and to perpetuate a record 
of it, if made. The few apparently heterogeneous insertions and 
disjointed combinations which his writings exhibit ought not, I think, 
to surprise any one in letters composed for the most part hastily, to 
meet pressing exigencies, by a mind full to overflowing, impetuous, 
and dictating its thoughts (as we know Paul did) to an amanuensis. 

Nevertheless, in the face of these facts, one critic at least, among 
those disposed to question the opinion that Jesus himself established 
our rite, thinks it to be a compound the several elements of which 
can be traced to their respective sources: the sacrificial are thought 
to be of Jewish origin ; the ‘sacramental’ and ‘ mysterious,’ Greek ; 
the idea of incorporation, Gnostic. 

Now, the affinity more or less close of the New Testament presen- 
tations with these several types of thought heed not be denied. 
Even the use of the epithet ‘Gnostic’ seems to involve no anachro- 
nism ; for it is apparently pretty well settled that there existed a 
species of pre-Christian Jewish Gnosticism.” 

But let any one try to think out for himself the process of ‘amal- 
gamating these geographically separated and in some respects diverse 
conceptions into one, and the embodiment of that composite result 
in a rite so simple and bold as that portrayed in the New Testament, 
and the reception of that rite within a generation, without a known 
trace of dissent, by the scattered groups of believers in every land — 
Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, Palestine—let, I say, a person seriously 
make this experiment, and he will convince himself how much simpler 
history is than speculation. One of the first lessons in criticism is 
the truth that often a deep chasm separates what is possible from 
what is probable. 

3. Again, this rite exemplifies what I will venture to call the 
solidarity of the New Testament. The Book’s contents illustrate and 


2) See the work of M. Friedlander, Der vorchristl. jitdische Gnosticismus, 
Gdttingen, 1898. 
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uphold one another in unexpected ways. Here is a little passage, 
only two or three verses in compass, stating in language as simple as 
it is surprising, an incident — we might almost say an interruption — 
in a meal the ritual of which was elaborate and prescribed, a meal 
the participants in which knew that they were eating together for the 
last time, a meal preceded (as many think) by the selfish wrangle of 
the disciples about places, a meal made memorable by the Master’s 
condescension to a menial office, by the appalling exposure of the 
traitor, by the tender discourse culminating in prayer to which the 
Fourth Gospel devotes more than four chapters ; here in this little 
p2ssage — this fragment, as it were, of Scripture — we have a state- 
ment made without preface and left without comment, before which 
many a reader, as we have seen, at first stands baffled. 

But when pondered, when scrutinized in its relations to the 
speaker, the hearers, the occasion, it is discovered to have connec- 
tions, subtile but indisputable, reaching back through the centuries 

‘to the very birthday of God’s chosen nation, and forward to the 
triumphal consummation of his earthly kingdom. Instead of stand- 
ing there in its isolation, bold almost to repulsiveness, it discloses 
analogies with current beliefs, recalls national usages, gathers up into 
itself scattered reminiscences, till it becomes a kind of epitome of 
prophetic pre-intimations, a summary of apostolic experience and 
hope, a focal point in the career of Him who is the Light of the 
World. 

The feast which accompanied a sacrifice bound the worshippers 
together—as Paul reminds us—not merely with one another 
(1 Cor. 12”), but with the object of their worship (1 Cor. 10"), 
After the analogy of the thought drawn out so fully in the 6th of 
John, eating and drinking, as symbolizing fellowship and enjoyment, 
appear in the later Old Testament books: “Come eat ye of my 
bread,” says Wisdom in the Proverbs (9°), “and drink of the wine 
which I have mingled.” And again in Ecclesiasticus (24”) : “They 
that eat me shall yet be hungry ; and they that drink me shall yet be 
thirsty.” And even to Hillel is ascribed the saying, “There will be 
no Messiah for Israel, for they ate him up in the days of Hezekiah ” * 
It was'the practice among the Jews, as among many other nations, 
to mark a season of mourning by the use of special food — the ‘ bread 
of mourning and the cup of consolation,’ as it is called in the 
prophets. And though the asking of a blessing at meals seems to 
have been practised at least from Samuel’s day (1 Sam. 9"), and in 


21 See Wetstein on Jn. 651, 22 Jer. 167 Ezek. 24!" Hos, 94. 
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later Jewish usage was required even where only three ate together, 
yet the reiterated mention of our Lord’s ‘ giving of thanks’ at the 
breaking of bread favors the conjecture that the familiar act took on 
in his case some characteristic which emphasized ard fastened it in 
their thought. Witness the feeding of the five thousand (Mt. 14” 
Lk. 9'* Jn. 6''"*), of the four thousand (Mt. 15% Mk. 8°“), and the 
meal at Emmaus, where he became known to the two as he blessed 
and brake the bread (Lk. 24™*) ; and all the more noteworthy is this 
last instance, because the two, not being of the number of the Twelve 
(Lk. 24*), were not present at the sacramental meal. 

How many memories and thoughts like these grouped themselves 
about our Lord’s institution of the Supper we cannot tell. Only 
scattered and fragmentary traces of them can be detected in our 
extant Scriptures. That the Christian rite should take up into itself 
something from these antecedent faiths and usages is as natural as 
that Paul should make the inscription “to an unknown God” the 
‘basis for an exposition of Christian theism. But even so, as we 
dwell upon the ordinance in its literary and historic relations we shall 
begin to discern its strategic significance and its power; we shall 
understand how it could rob for the disciples their Master’s death of 
its horror and disappointment, and make it the transition to a higher 
activity on his part and a more spiritual faith on theirs. We shall 
be disposed, I think, to concur in the judgment of the cautious 
Holtzmann : “ The words ‘ Do this in remembrance of me’ perhaps 
were not spoken ; but only the more surely do they utter what lay in 
the occasion, and made itself current with unforced correctness of 
sequence.” (J. 7. Theol. i. 304.) 

4. Further, our subject exhibits the profound wisdom of Jesus as 
respects the matter of rites. 

No reader of the Gospel can doubt that Jesus intended to gather 
about him a self-perpetuating company of disciples — in other words, 
to establish a church on earth. But he has nowhere set forth any- 
thing approximating to a form of organization for that church, and 
only once or twice laid down a principle which should govern its 
members in their intercourse with one another and the world.” Not- 
withstanding his prediction that adherents should come into his king- 
dom from the four quarters of the globe, even to the exclusion of 
those who were born to citizenship in it, and the direct command to 
the eleven to “make disciples of all the nations”? which, after his 
resurrection, Matthew puts into his mouth, he is content to leave them 


33 Mt. 1817 20% #9. 238 %-, 
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to the slow teaching of experience. And it is nearly twenty years after 
his departure before even a Peter, under the codperating influences 
of the Providence and Spirit of God, comes to perceive that “ God 
is no respecter of persons,” and gradually brings himself to join with 
Paul and James in a somewhat qualified public avowal of the co- 
equality of all believers. Thus is the Jewish nest emptied only by 
the patient hatching of its eggs. 

The like wise reserve reappears in his utterances respecting the 
two ordinances which his Church has observed through the genera- 
tions: the disciples are bidden to “ baptize” ; but nowhere does he 
give explicit directions respecting the subjects, the mode, the place, 
or the ministrant of the rite; nowhere is any formulary prescribed 
for its administration ; while the recorded instances in the Acts, the 
language of the Epistles to the Hebrews (10”) and to Titus (3°) — 
to say nothing of the hardly intelligible phrase in the first Epistle of 
Peter (371) —seem to show that in practice it was varied according 
to the varying needs and usages of localities and persons. 

Similar elasticity and diversity characterize, as we have seen, 
apostolic speech, and apparently practice, respecting the rite on 
which we have been dwelling. The critics falter in their attempts 
to discover some trace of an established formulary in its administra- 
tion, common as its observance indisputably was, at least in Corinth. 
‘The addition in the early centuries of other articles of food —such 
as honey, cheese, salt — to-those employed in its first observance, and 
even the substitution in ascetic circles of water for the (mixed) wine 
of the cup, attest the flexibility and freedom of early belief and prac- 
tice. Indeed, it seems as though Infinite Wisdom had done its 
utmost to preclude and to thwart the ingrained propensity of men 
to paralyze life by routine, to petrify words throbbing with the most 
tender and sacred suggestions into hackneyed formalism. 
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An Inductive Study of Selah. 
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m>D is used seventy-one times in thirty-nine psalms of the Hebrew 
Psalter and three times in Hab. 3, which originally belonged to one 
of the Minor Psalters, as is evident from the terms in the titles 
prefixed and appended Mi" by mui, ‘H"3. 

m>D is used four times in the Hebrew at the close of psalms, 
namely, in y 3, 24, 46, and 9. The first three of these uses are not 
given in Sept., and the fourth would doubtless not have been given if 
this version had not combined g and 10 into one psalm. The Sept. 
therefore omits MD at the close of psalms for the reason, as we shall 
see later, that it was always, as a matter of usage, implied. 

The Sept. uses daaApa, its constant rendering of mbp, with some 
variations from the Hebrew Psalter. The term is omitted in 88" 
where it indeed seems inappropriate ; but some MSS. (see Holmes 
and Parsons) give it with some propriety in 88%. The Sept. (most 
MSS.) is doubtless correct in using it 5 7° instead of 57‘ of the Hebrew. 
The Sept. moreover uses didyadpa in 2? 34" 50 68+ 80% 94%. Of 
these, 68*™ so" are additional uses in psalms which use m5D else- 
where ; 80° is a usage justified by appropriateness, and also by the 
fact that it is in a psalm belonging to a group which uses mp. 
Psalm 80 is a “Wat, has a melody prescribed in the title, and bears 
the term ru, the significance of which we shall see further on. 
These uses are probably ancient. But the other uses, 2? 34" 94”, 
are in psalms of a different kind from those which use MD in the 
Hebrew Psalter. These uses were doubtless modern insertions in 
the Sept. version, and were never in the Hebrew original. Many 
MSS. of Holmes and Parsons present other uses of didpardpa. How- 
ever important these may be for a comprehensive study of the uses 
of the word, it is sufficient to say here that they simply, for the most 
part, indicate later insertions in Greek MSS. for the very same reasons 
that induced their insertion in additional passages in the earlier MSS. 
as compared with the Hebrew Psalter. The Psalter of Solomon, com- 
sd 
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posed after the final completion of the Hebrew Psalter, uses duaoApa 
in 177 18 The latter is at the end of a section which in many 
MSS. closes the psalm, a new psalm, 19, beginning with the next 
verse. The former is in just such a place as we find it in ancient 
Hebrew usage. There is no sound reason for doubting the originality 
of these uses. 

1. In the Hebrew Psalter it is noteworthy that only thirty-nine of 
the one hundred and fifty psalms use mop. It is improbable there- 
fore that the insertion of the word came from the final editor of the 
Psalter unless there is something in its meaning which made it appro- 
priate to some psalms and not to others. Provisionally we may say 
that it could not be used with propriety in some of the psalms except 
at the close. But, for the greater part of the one hundred and eleven 
psalms which do not use Selah, there is no intrinsic reason why it 
should not have been used; as indeed we see by its insertion in 
many of them in the Versions. Then we notice its absence in the 
-Hebrew text from whole groups of psalms, such as the Hallels, the 
pilgrim psalms, the royal group 93-100, those psalms which intrin- 
sically were most suited for public worship. Indeed, the Chroni- 
cler, 1 Ch. 16°, when he would give specimens of temple psalms, 
uses 105", adds to it 96", and closes with a benediction or dox- 
ology. It seems to be evident, so far as the Hebrew Psalter is con- 
cerned, that m5D was already in certain psalms before the Hebrew 
Psalter was finally arranged in its «present form, and that the editor 
made no additions to its use. 

2. There is a group of psalms in the midst of the Psalter known 
as Elohistic Psalms from their use of the divine name O° instead 
of pV, which is characteristic of all the rest of the Psalter. In 
many cases oon was evidently substituted for an original /T;7. 
For reasons which I cannot here pause to give, I think that these 
psalms were selected from earlier minor Psalters, and that they were 
edited for a major Psalter which, for a long time, existed apart by 
itself. This Elohistic Psalter includes twenty-three of the thirty-nine 
psalms with 9D, namely : 44, 46, 47) 48, 49, 50, 52 54, 55» 57> 59 
60, 61, 62, 66, 67, 68, 75, 76, 77, 81, $2, 83. The use of MD did 
not originate with this editor, for we find it in psalms which he did 
not take up into his collection, and it is absent from not a few of the 
psalms which he has, namely: 42, 43, 45, 51, 53, 56, 58, 63, 64, 65, 
69-74, 78, 79 (80?). In some of these the Greek MSS. use it, and 
there is no intrinsic reason why it should not have been used in other 
cases. 
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3. There is another group of psalms which has in its titles the term 
mui. The opinion which I have held for some years is that this 
term indicates that the psalms which bear it were taken by the final 
editor from an earlier major Psalter which was called the Director’s 
Psalter, this Psalter being composed of selections from the three 
earlier minor Psalters which bore the names of David, Asaph, and 
Korah, to which only two orphan psalms were added, 66, 67. The 
Director’s Psalter includes twenty-eight of the thirty-nine psalms with | 
mop. The psalm Hab. 3 was also originally in this Psalter with m>p. 
For similar reasons to those given above under 1, 2, the editor of the 
Director’s Psalter did not insert the 9D. He found it already in 
the psalms which he gathered into his Psalter. Of the twenty Davidic 
psalms which use 9D the Director’s Psalter has fifteen, 4, 9, 20, 21, 
39, 52, 54,55, 57, 59, 60, 61, 62, 68, 140; of the seven psalms of 
Asaph which use mp, the Director’s Psalter has four, 75, 76, 77, 
81 (80?) ; of the nine Korahite psalms which use mp, the Director's 
Psalter has seven, 44, 46, 47, 49, 84, 85, 88. Besides, the Director’s 
Psalter includes the orphan psalms, 66, 67, and the psalm of Hab. 3. 
There are in all fifty-five psalms from the Director’s Psalter and 
Hab. 3. If only twenty-eight of these + Hab. 3, a little more than 
half, use m>p, it is improbable that the term came from this editor. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the editor of the Director’s Psalter 
attaches musical terms chiefly to the psalms using 79D. For reasons 
which cannot be given here, it is evident that these musical terms 
came into the Director’s Psalter from the editor of that Psalter, and 
that they were not used before. 

(a) Thus the musical accompaniment P13") with 3, in 4, 54, 55, 
67, 76, Hab. 3%; with 5Y in 61; Hab. 3} (FAIIW, error for M3"); 
see Briggs, General Introduction, p. 314). The only other psalm 
with this accompaniment is 6, which in some MSS. (see Holmes & 
Parsons) has nbc, 6% mmm 5y is used in 81, 84. The only 
other psalm with this accompaniment is 8, which is a short psalm with 
initial and closing refrain where the use of m5D would be difficult if 
not impracticable except at the close of the psalm. [IA bY is 
used with 39 (5 for Sy), 62, 77, all psalms with Selah. made by, 
46, to which for reasons that must be reserved, I add 9 (iV by 
129 g') and 49 (Five by 48% really belonging to the title of 49), is 
used only in psalms with Selah. PY¥OwWM 5» is used with 6, 12; 
moma x with 5 (Ox for by). These do not use 75D, being 
short psalms where there seems to be no intrinsic propriety in its 
use, 
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(4) The musical pieces are also mentioned in the titles of psalms 
with Selah; MMWM OX, 57, 59, 75. ‘The only other psalm with this 
reference is 58'. iw 5y, 60! ; pwd, 80! (Selah in Sept.), 
but the similar O3ww 5v is in 45' 691, which do not use Selah. 
snwn nox Sp is in 22, which does not use Selah. moms 5p is 
in 88', a psalm with Selah; but in 53', a psalm without Selah. by 
DPM Ox M3 is in 56! without Selah. . 

Thus musical pieces are referred to in the titles of five psalms with 
Selah according to the Hebrew text, and also probably in 80 after the 
Sept., thus six psalms out of twelve in all. It is evident then that 
the editor of the Director’s Psalter gave musical directions in the 
titles of the following psalms with Selah, 4, 9, 39, 46, 49, 54, 55, 57, 
59, 60, 61, 62, 67, 75, 76, 77, 81, 84, 88, Hab. 3, probably also 
Ps. 80; that is, twenty psalms. Why did he not give musical direc- 
tions in ten other psalms with Selah? Why did he give musical 
directions to ten psalms which do not use Selah; namely, 5, 6, 8, 12, 
22, 45, 53, 56, 58, 69? We might say that 5, 6, 8, 12, 53 were too 
short ; but 22, 45, 56, 58, 69 were long enough. There must have 
been some other reasons, formal or material, which cannot be given 
at present. 

4. The psalms with nbp, all of them as we have seen, save 66 
and 67, bear the names of David, Korah, Asaph, and Ethan in their 
titles, and 67 does this in the Sept. It is altogether likely therefore 
that the term was attached to these psalms when they were in the 
earlier minor Psalters, before the Director’s major Psalter was com- 
piled. In no case is there the slightest evidence that a m5D was 
attached to any psalm in the Hebrew text in any subsequent editing. 
‘The evidence is, as we have seen, all the other way. We must now 
examine the three early minor Psalters of David, Asaph, and Korah 
to find the reason of their use of Selah. 

Psalm 89, which is ascribed to Ethan, is a Sw. So is 88. But 
88 received an addition to the title when it was taken up into the 
Korahite Psalter, namely, “Wats. It is possible that 89 remained 
apart from the three minor Psalters, just as 66 and 67 did according 
to the Hebrew text, and that m5D was inserted in them before they 
were taken up into the Director’s Psalter. But it is also possible, and 
on the whole probable, that 89, like 88, which preceded it, was taken 
up into the Korahite Psalter. Psalm 8g would then have been the 
final psalm of that Psalter, as 72 was the final psalm of the Davidic 
Psalter ; both being used as final psalms of the ultimate divisions of 
the Psalter, and not giving in their titles the usual indication of their 
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literary origin ; both being sufficiently designated in their titles by 
ascription to Ethan and Solomon. 

5. The Psalter of the Korahites embraced three groups 42-49, 
84-85, 87-88, twelve in all. Of these, 42, 43 were originally one 
psalm, as is evident from the common refrain. And it is probable 
that 89 closed this collection. Of these, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 84, 85, 
87, 88, 89 are psalms with Selah. The only ones not furnished with 
Selah are 42, 43, 45. But 42 and 43 are separated in the Heb. text 
as well as in the Greek Version. The only place where Selah would 
be appropriate would be just where the one psalm was broken up. 
In usage the Selah would be implied at the close of 42. If we had 
the psalm in its original form, combining 42, 43, in the Korahite Psal- 
ter, we should doubtless find a Selah at the close of 42. It may be 
asked, If Selah remained in the Hebrew text after 3, 9, 24, 46, why 
not after 42? We can only say that these four uses in the Hebrew 
text at the close of psalms must be regarded on any theory as survi- 
vals of many uses at the close of psalms which have perished. The 
tendency to omit it as unnecessary and implied in the very nature 
of the case, must have been very strong. As we have seen, the Sept. 
never uses it at the close of psalms. Ps. 45 is of such a character 
that it would be difficult to find an appropriate place for the use of 
Selah. It seems therefore altogether reasonable to suppose that the 
Korahite Psalter used Selah throughout, that is wherever it could be 
used with propriety. The editor of that Psalter used it with full 
knowledge of its meaning and its appropriateness. 

6. The Psalter of Asaph was composed of Ps. 50 and the group 
73-83. Doubtless 50 was separated from its group by a later editor 
for liturgical reasons. Of these twelve psalms seven have Selah, 
50, 75, 76, 77, 81, 82, 83. To these we may add 80 after the Sept. 
The four psalms of this group not using Selah are 73, 74, 78, 79. 
These are long poems, least suitable for worship either in synagogue 
or temple. There are sufficient reasons in the nature of these psalms 
to explain the absence of Selah.* It seems that the editor of this 
collection used Selah with full knowledge of its meaning. 

7. The Psalter of David according to the titles in the Hebrew 
text had seventy-four psalms, 3-32, 34-41, 51-65, 68-70, 86, 101, 
103, 108-110, 122, 124, 131, 133, 138-145. We should probably 
deduct from these 122, 124, 131, 133 of the Pilgrim Psalms, and the 
composite 108. ‘The latter bears its title from the psalms of which 
it was composed ; the former group probably from later conjectures. 
There seems to be no sufficient reason to doubt as to the remaining 
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sixty-nine. Doubtless there were psalms in the original Davidic 
Psalter, which, as they were not taken up into the major Elohistic 
Psalter and Director’s Psalter, so never found a place in the ultimate 
Psalter. The Sept. also ascribes 33 and 67 to David. It is possible 
that the name of David has been omitted from these psalms in the 
Hebrew Psalter by copyists’ errors; but this is not probable. The 
ascription of other psalms to David by the Sept., 43, 71, 91, 93-99, 
104, 137, must be regarded as late and conjectural and as without 
historic value. Of this great number of Davidic Psalms only twenty 
use Selah, 3, 4, 7, 9, 20, 21, 24, 32, 39, 52, 54, 55: 57» 59, 60, 61, 
62, 68, 140, 143. The Septuagint adds 34. Thus less than one- 
third of the Davidic Psalms use Selah. It seems evident therefore 
that the editor of this collection did not insert Selah in his texts. 
He either found it in certain psalms, and did not attempt to increase 
its uses; or else the uses of Selah in the Davidic Psalter indicate a 
later effort to use it, which, however, was not thoroughly and consist- 
ently carried out. 

8. It is also noteworthy that all the uses of Selah are in psalms 
which have in their titles terms indicating the several kinds of psalms. 
mDDN is used in Hab. 3; OND in Ps. 57, 59, 60; SW in 32, 
44, 52, 54, 55, 88, 89 ; VW in 46, 48, 66, 67, 68, 75, 76, 83, 87, 88; 
“Wo in 3, 4, 7 (after the Sept. for which the Heb. has [1"3¥), 9, 
20, 21, 24, 39, 62, 68, 140, 143 of David; 47, 48, 49, 84, 85, 87, 88 
of Korah; 50, 75, 76, 77, 82, 83 of Asaph; 66,67 orphan. Of 
these latter 48, 66, 67, 68, 75, 76, 83, 87 were originally O™""W, and 
88 was WY. The significance of this demands a more detailed 
examination. 

9. There are in the Psalter the following psalms with BAIS: 16, 
and the group 56-60, all Davidic, from which 16 was detached by a 
later editor. To this group we may add the poem of Hezekiah, Is. 
38°” (33ND = BAD). Only three of this group use Selah, 57, 59, 
60. The word has no special connection with this group of ancient 
poems. 

10. The following psalms have owe in titles, 32, 52-55, 142, 
Davidic ; 42-45, 88 (Heman), Korahite; 74, 78, Asaph ; 89, Ethan ; 
fourteen in all (counting 43 separate). Of these seven have Selah: 
32, 44, 52, 54, 55, 88, 89. As for the other seven we have found 
reasons why Selah should not be used with them. It seems there- 
fore that there is some special relation of m5D to the Sawn. 
Ps. 47° uses Swe with “V1, for the praise of God, the king, with 
song and musical instruments. So also with the Levites DY" wan 
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Sou, 2 Ch. 30”, at the celebration of the feast of unleavened 
bread, praising Yahweh with song and musical instruments (Sow of 
the Heb. text is doubtless an error for Seow). In the time of the 
Chronicler and of the editing of the Korahite Psalter the meaning of 
Sw was well known, and Selah was inserted in the Psalter wher- 
ever it was appropriate for public rendering. 

11. There are a number of psalms which have in their titles ""W, 
viz., 30, 45, 46, 48, 65, 66, 67, 68, 75, 76, 83, 87, 88, 92, 108, 120- 
134, thirty in all. Of these, fifteen are pilgrim psalms, 120-134. Of 
the fifteen remaining thirteen have the later "W'S, either prefixed or 
appended. Ps. 45 had b2w added. Ps. 46 is the only one which 
remains simply a V"W. It should be noticed, however, that YIM “Ww 
is mentioned in 33° 40* 96' 98' 149! as well as in the great prophet 
of the exile, Is. 42”. This seems to indicate a fresh outburst of song 
in connection with the Restoration. Of the fifteen B°™"W ten have 
mp, 46, 48, 66, 67, 68, 75, 76, 83, 87, 88. The others, 30, 45, 65, 
92, 108, have not Selah. There can be little doubt that ""W in 30, 
92, 108 is not original. The absence of Selah from 45 has already 
been explained. Its absence from 65 is not easy to explain. At all 
events Selah seems to be specially appropriate to the “"W as to the 
Son. 

12. There are fifty-eight S°"313 (including Ps. 10) in the Psalter ; 
thirty-seven Davidic (including Ps. 10), seven Korahite, nine of Asaph, 
and five orphan psalms. This term is later and more comprehensive 
than those already considered. It may comprehend any or all of 
them ; and thus naturally becomes eventually the name for the entire 
collection of Psalms. ‘Twenty-seven of these have Selah, a little less 
than half, 3, 4, 7, 9, 20, 21, 24, 39, 62, 68, 140, 143 of David; 47, 
48, 49, 84, 85, 87, 88 of the Korahites; 50, 75, 36, 77, 82, 83 of 
Asaph ; 66, 67 orphan psalms. There is evidently no special rela- 
tion of these O™WSN with MD. 

13. The results of this inductive study of m5D in connection with 
the titles of the Psalms make it clear that there is a close connec- 
tion between 79D and the psalters of Asaph and the Korahites ; but 
not with the Psalter of David which precedes them, or the psalters 
of the Elohist and the Director, which follow them. There is also a 
close connection of 75D with the Sw and the “"W, but not with 
the BPS and “Watts. There is also a very close connection be- 
tween the use of M5D and the use of musical terms in the Director’s 
Psalter. This makes it probable that m5D was a term used with ref- 
erence to the musical rendering of the Psalms subsequent to the col- 
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lection of the Davidic Psalter and previous to the editing of the 
Director’s Psalter ; in the times of the Chronicler in the late Persian 
period or beginning of the Greek period. 

14. We shall now consider the use of 19D in the Psalms them- 
selves. It is used four times at the close of psalms in the Hebrew 
text, never in the Sept. text. I estimate that there are forty-seven 
others used at the end of strophes of psalms. This leaves twenty 
uses which need special attention. 

(a2) 57’ 60° have nbo just before sections which are used in the 
composite Psalm 1087**"*; in 67? m52 comes after citation of the 
priestly benediction from Nu. 6**; in Hab. 3° it precedes a citation 
in Ps. 77"; in Hab. 3° it follows a citation from Deut. 33”; in Ps. 
68° it is in the midst of a citation from Judges 5‘; in 68* it comes 
before a citation from Deut. 33%; in 44° it precedes a citation from 
60”; in 89° it comes after a citation from 2 Sam. 7"; in 55° after a 
citation from Je. 9'. These eight cases of citation in the Psalter be- 
sides the two of Hab. explain ten of these tWenty uses as coming 
where there are natural breaks_in the poems. 

(4) There are eight uses 20 21° 55” 75* 85° 87** 89” in which 
sections complete in themselves though not strophical might be used 
with propriety apart from the rest of the Psalms, or where a litur- 
gical change would not be inappropriate. 

(c) The remaining uses are cases of misplacement; 57° of the 
Sept. is to be preferred to 57‘ of the Hebrew Psalter; and 49% is to 
be substituted for 49" at the end of the strophe, just as Selah in 49'° 
is at the close of the next strophe. 

It is evident therefore that while we cannot regard m5D as always : 
marking the close of a strophe, yet it does always mark a section 
which for one reason or another may be detached and where an ap- 
propriate separation may be made in the psalm. The study of the | 
uses of 9D shows that it indicates a section which for some reason | 
may be used by itself. Thus our inductive study of the titles favors | 
the opinion that it indicates some kind of a change in the musical 
rendering. 

15. We shall now study the Hellenistic tradition. This is ex- 
pressed in the dapodrApa of the Sept. and the Psalter of Solomon. 
We have seen that while insertions were not made by any of the edit- 
ors subsequent to the editors of the Psalters of Asaph and the Kora- 
hites in the Hebrew text, except possibly in the Davidic Psalter while 
it remained apart by itself, the editors of the Greek versions did not 
hesitate to insert it in new places. This was possibly due to a differ- 
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ent usage of the Psalms among the Hellenistic Jews from that which 
prevailed among the Hebrews in Palestine and the East. 

It is evident that the Hellenistic Jews in the first century B.c. must 
have known the meaning and proper uses of mo. 

diafodrApa is not a genuine Greek word although used by the Sept., 
Symmachus, and Theodotion. There is no usage in the Greek lan- 
guage to explain it. It is a word of Hellenistic Greek made on pur- 
pose to explain m5D. Suidas defines it as pédovs évadAayy. Theodoret 
(Praef. in Psalmos) says, Sidodpa Soxet por onpaivery THv' Tov wédovs 
peraBoAnv. It is also noteworthy that Hab. 3° in the Hexapla has 
peraBory Siapadparos for the usual ddyadpa (Klostermann, Analecta 
zur Septuaginta, p. 53). According to these opinions, which might 
be fortified by other statements of Cyril, Origen, and Hippolytus, 
dcaaApa indicates some sort of a change in the musical rendering. 

Field in his comments on Ps. 38" (Heb. 39) makes the following 
important remark : 

Sic Syrus noster Psal. xliii..g; xv. 7; xlix. 6; Ixxiv. 4; Ixxv. 4. Syr. NINND 
respondet Graeco xopds in Hex. ad Psalm. xxix. 12. Hic fortasse est gona 
(Origen, Opp. T. Il, p. 522: év ols rd dtapddApara péperat, év rovros 6’ Ax. dvrl 


Tov Saydduaros memolnxev, gona), vel etiam vraxoh, responsio, Gallice refrain, 
ab N3D bmaxovey. Sed haec nimis incerta sunt. 


If there is a hint in this Syriac term of some kind of response or 
refrain coming in where m5D is used, it would advance still further 
the evidence toward the result we are reaching. The Hellenistic 
tradition may best be explained as indicating a change in the musical 
rendering, and that is most easily understood not of a change in the 
rendering of the part of the psalm following the 5D from the render- 
ing of that part of the psalm which precedes it, but by the rendering 
of something additional to the psalm from the outside, of the nature 
of a response or refrain, or benediction or doxology. Jerome (Ep. 28 
ad Marcellam) says: 


Scire autem debemus, apud Hebraeos in fine librorum, unum e tribus solere 
subnecti, ut aut Amen scribant, aut Se/a aut Salom, quod exprimit pacem. Unde 
et Solomon pacificus dicitur. Igitur ut solemus nos completis opusculis ad 
distinctionem rei alterius sequentis medium interponere, Explicit, aut Felictter, 
aut aliquod istiusmodi: ita et Hebraei, ut quae scripta sunt roborentur, facere 
solent, ut dicant Amen, aut in sempiternum, ut scribenda commemorent, et 
ponant Se/a ; aut transacta feliciter protestantur, Aacem in ultimo subnotantes. 


Jerome confirms the result to which we have thus far attained, that 
Selah is parallel with Amen and Peace, and indicates a corresponding 
rhythmical utterance at the close of the section where m5D occurs. 
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This is entirely in accord with our induction of the usage of m>D in 
the Psalter itself. 

16. We shall now turn our attention to the Palestinian tradition. 
The fact that M5D is used twice after the third and the eighteenth 
Benedictions of the FWD MVIW, the earliest section of the Jewish 
Liturgy (see Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles, p. 18), and also twice 
in the prayer preceding the DW in the morning prayer, indicates 
that in the first and second centuries of our era the Hebrews knew 
the meaning and uses of mop. If that is so, the authors of the 
Jewish Greek versions knew its use and meaning when they trans- 
lated it into Greek. Aquila uses dei; Theodotion in 9” also. Sexta 
has dcamavrées except 20‘ eis réAos. Quinta has «is rods aiivas. 
Jerome follows them and the Hebrew tradition of his time, in ren- 
dering it by semper. The Targum varies its rendering in terms but 
has the same tradition. Usually it gives xadsy, pads), but 39° 
xnop end; 44° paoy mboy5; 48° poop nor ty; 49% wads 
‘FIN’. These phrases resemble the words which close the Benedic- 
tions or Doxologies of the Hebrew Psalter. 


obs sw oda y 411 10648, 
now ims> ov TS y 72%, 4 
now ay JS y 8983. 


These Benedictions of the Psalter were used not merely at the 
close of the Books of the Psalter where they are now placed, but 
also at the close of any of the psalms in the Book (Graetz, Ps. p. 92) ; 
and if so, in all probability also at the close of any section of the 
psalms where in liturgical use a section was marked off by itself. It 
is quite possible that Selah may indicate the place of use of the 
ancient form of response closing with OM oor 1 Ch. 16%4 
2 Ch. 5% 7*® 207 Ezra 3" Je. 33" Ps. 100° 106! 107! 118'*%*” 
136'+% times’ It is a characteristic of the Chronicler to refer to the 
use of this formula ; and as we have seen, the use of m>p originated 
about his time. The Selah then would indicate the place where the 
blessing of God for ever, or the Benediction, should come in, in con- 
nection with the recitation of the psalms. The Palestinian tradition 
uses the last word of the Benediction to indicate the whole just as is 
usual in ancient documents to name them by the first or last word or 
sentence. Jacob of Edessa is cited by Bar Hebraeus, 10’. 


xox 55 ptr ows «7st Sos” «xebpa” bn x sy xmmy [> OTS) 
scm pad mess sey xnmswns xmox5 poses pon xan pron pecet 
amb mim xia por Soa cexo wx Te pins xs Tn «yar Sos” 
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25) oun” TA sans xXmwe jmdo7 xesN Pom XMMswN TS xSTDe KMSwD 
“pox” cas xev «pady odyd) por 


This suggestion that 5D indicates the place where the people inter- 
rupted the psalm with “ Blessed be God forever,” just as in the church 
usage the Amen of the people follows the last words of the gloria, “is 
now and ever shall be, world without end,’ is in accordance with the 
meaning we have already determined from the Palestinian tradition. 

17. We have now gained a meaning which reconciles the Pales- 
tinian Hebrew with the Hellenistic Greek traditions. ‘The Hellenistic 
tradition is as to the form of the "5D indicating a change or inter- 
ruption of some kind in the singing or reciting. ‘The Palestinian 
tradition indicates the contents of the (5D, the reciting by a respon- 
sive voice or voices of the formula of the benediction or doxology, 
closing with “ for ever” or “for ever and ever.” And these corre- 
spond with the results as obtained by an inductive study of the uses 
of Selah in the Psalter itself, and of the psalms in which it is used 
studied by their titles. ‘The meaning is a natural one. For just as in 
Christian usage the gloria resounds after every psalm and canticle 
or section of a psalm or canticle used for liturgical purposes, just 
so in ancient Hebrew usage a benediction or doxology was sung after 
every psalm and section of a psalm which for any liturgical reason 
was separated from a section which followed. ‘The view which I now 
advocate is not that wherever 19D is used, the psalm was always 
interrupted by a doxology, but that it might be so interrupted when 
such extract was made for any liturgical purpose. 

18. We now have to consider the etymology of the word and 
explain its form. m>D is the Massoretic pointing. It is suggested 
by Jacob that this pointing indicates a Q’7é MIX) of the Palestinian 
tradition (ZATW., 1896, p. 173). This is quite possible. The 
Hexapla has ‘9D, ceA. ‘This favors the opinion that the 7 does not 
belong to the stem. It might be the cohortative imperative of b5p. 
The normal forms from this stem would be mo, SD. ‘The pointing 
19D is explained after the analogy of MMVI for MM (Ewald, Hed. 
Sprachl, 549. Konig, Lehrgebiude ii. 1. 539). 55D means ‘to 
lift up, pile, heap,’ usually of a highway; but Ps. 68° is with Well- 
hausen to be interpreted in accordance with the parallelism, 


Sing unto God, make melody unto His name, 
Lift up a benediction to him that rideth in the deserts; } 
In Yah consists His name, therefore exult ye before Him. 


1 Wellh.: “ Make music to Him who drives over deserts.” 
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So in the Polel of Pr. 4° “ exalt her (Wisdom) and she will pro- 
mote thee.” If we may follow these two examples, we may think of 
m5D as imperative cohortative = ‘4ft up a benediction or doxology.’ 
In this case the etymology corresponds with the usage and with both 
lines of tradition, and the whole case of m5D harmonizes in a very 
simple and natural explanation. : 

I have refrained in this inductive study from the use of modern 
authorities, not because I do not value them and have not been 
helped by them, but for the simple reasons (1) that I wished to make 
a purely inductive study and (2) because I wished to use as little 
space as possible. If I have been led to a view which seems to me 
to solve the problem, I have been helped positively and negatively by 
my predecessors in reaching it. 
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The Gospel in the Epistle of James. 


REV. J. RITCHIE SMITH. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


T is the purpose of this paper to inquire what place is held by the 
distinctive truths of Christianity in the Epistle of James. 


I. Direct REFERENCES TO CHRIST. 


a. 1, “James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
In view of the intensely Jewish cast of the Epistle, it is noteworthy 
that Jesus is placed beside God the Father as Lord and Master. 

4. 2}, “Hold not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
glory, with respect of persons.” Upon any probable construction of 
the phrase rijs dofys, Jesus is recognized as the Messiah, to whom 
belong the faith of men and the glory of heaven. 

c. 2’, “Do not they blaspheme the honorable name by the which 
ye are called ?” The name of Christ was called upon the Christian 
in baptism, as the name of Jehovah was called upon the Jew, in 
recognition of his lordship. 

d. 5’, “Be patient therefore, brethren, until the coming of the 
Lord.” The Parousia, according to the usage of the New Testa- 
ment, is the second coming of Christ, and involves therefore his 
resurrection and ascension. 

e. 5°, “The coming of the Lord is at hand.” 

J. 5°, “ The judge standeth before the doors.” As James is speak- 
ing of the Parousia, the judge is Christ. In 4” God is the judge. + 

g. 5", “ Anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord.” If we 
Omit rov xvpiov, bracketed by Westcott and Hort, we have simply 
“anointing him with oil in the name,” as in Acts 5*' 3 John’. In 
either case the name is ‘that of Christ, for the anointing is by the 
elders of the church. 

h. 5", “The Lord shall raise him up.” If it is Christ in whose 
name the sick are anointed, it is he by whom they are restored. 

Here are eight distinct and direct references to Christ. There are 
scholars who think that he is referred to also in 17” and in 5°", but 
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they are probably in error. It is often asserted, as by Beyschlag 
(WV. 7. Theol. i. 344), that the title 6 «vptos is seldom given to Jesus 
in this Epistle; but in fact xvptos, with or without the article, occurs 
fourteen times, and six times, including 5“, where the text is some- 
what doubtful, refers to Christ. 

James, then, represents Jesus as his Master, the risen and ascended 
Messiah, Lord of glory, upon whom faith must rest, whose name 
believers bear, who shall come again to judgment, to whom believers 
pray, in whose name the sick are anointed, and by whom they are 
restored to health in answer to prayer, and their sins forgiven. The 
attributes of Deity are ascribed to him. 


II. REMINISCENCES OF CuHRIST’s TEACHING. 


It is evident that James was profoundly impressed by the ethical 
teaching of Christ. The groundwork of the Epistle is the Sermon on 
the Mount. This perhaps gave rise to the tradition that James trans- 
lated the Gospel of Matthew from Hebrew into Greek. Some of the 
most striking points of resemblance between the Epistle and the 
Gospels may be noted : 


Joy intemptation. . . . ..... F Mt. 510-12 
PUaN ii Fal sos a a a pa a ae 2122 
Hearers and doers. . . . . . .. . 72eer 
Poor are heirs of the Kingdom . . . . 2 5° Lk. 62 
Law: ot lovéin 60% 6. et eis ee ae 2289 
Faith without works . . . . . . . . ait 7a 
VidQment |. os So Oe eee ee eee 57 615 aif. 
Faith proved by works . . . . . . . 238 720 
Not many masters. . . . . ... . 3i 238 
Fig tree andolives . ....... 32 736 
‘Importance of speech . . . . 2... 3%22 126 f. 
FRY ice ba eee 2312 
Mothandrust. . . . . 2. 1. 2 6 « 528 619 
38 
Judge atdoors. . . . . . . » ~~ § proce 
Wear ot. 6..s cee es a 53a. 


It is maintained by some scholars that the Epistle also preserves 
several sayings of Christ which are not recorded in the Gospels (see 
Mayor on 1”), but their arguments are not convincing. 

It is possible that the influence of Christ’s teaching appears further 
in the abundance of figures drawn from nature, more numerous per- 


1 Synopsis Script. Sac., cited by Mayor, Comm. on James, p. ccxxxvii. 
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haps than in all the Epistles of Paul. We read of the surge of the 
sea (1°), the flower of the grass (1), the sun and the scorching 
wind (1"), the shadow cast by turning (1”), the mirror (17), 
horses (3°), ships (3*), fire (3°), the wheel of nature (3°), beasts, 
birds, creeping things, and things in the sea (3’), the fountain (3), 
the fig tree and the vine (3), vapor (4"), moth and rust (5°), the 
husbandman and the harvest (5’). Most of these figures are em- 
ployed in the teaching of Christ, though the application is often 
different.’ 


III. Tue Doctrine or Fairu. 


Is James in accord with the general teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, which represents faith as the root-virtue of the Christian life ? 

Apart from the passage which treats of the relation of faith and 
works (2'*”), the word /azth occurs five times in the Epistle. 

(a) 1*4, “ Knowing that the proof of your faith worketh patience. 
And let patience have its perfect work, that ye may be perfect and 
entire, lacking in nothing.” With this combine 1”, “ When he hath 
been approved he shall receive the crown of life.” 

(6) 1°, “let him ask in faith.” 

(c) 2', “the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

(@) 2°, the poor are chosen of God to be rich in faith and heirs of 
the promised kingdom. 

(e) 5%, “the prayer of faith shall save him that is sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up; and if he have committed sins it shall be 
forgiven him.” As the anointing so the prayer is in the name of 
Christ. 

Moreover, the act of faith is clearly implied in 1”, “receive with 
meekness the implanted word, which is able to save your souls.” To 
receive is to believe (John 1’). 

It is plain that James ordinarily conceived of faith in the generic 
sense, as faith in God.? Once only is faith in Christ specifically 
named (2'), though if the prayer on behalf of the sick be offered in 
the name of Christ (5), the faith from which the prayer proceeds 
rests upon him. And even after speaking of “the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” in 2', he reverts to generic faith, and illustrates it by 
examples drawn from the Old Testament. In the passage which 
treats of faith and works, again, it is faith in God, the faith which 


2 See Plummer, Zxfos. Bible, ch. 7. 
8 This is also the prevailing conception of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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confesses that God is one (2”), that he has in mind, and not faith in 
Christ as a Saviour. 

Faith, then, is represented as resting upon God and upon Christ: 
when put to the test it issues in patience, and patience in perfection, 
and it is crowned with life eternal; it is the essentia! condition of 
prevailing prayer, which secures the healing of the body and the 
forgiveness of sins; the rich in faith are heirs of the kingdom of 
God ; and through faith the divine word is received to the saving of 
the soul. 

Thus far James is evidently in harmony with other New Testament 
writers in his conception of faith. If in the passage 2'** he depre- 
ciates vital faith, he is not only at variance with evangelists and 
apostles, but he contradicts himself. To the consideration of that 
passage let us turn. 

Every possible theory of the relation of James to Paul has been 
ably maintained. Do they differ in their conception of truth, or only 
in their mode of presenting it? Here we enter upon one of the most 
hotly contested fields of New Testament exegesis. The decisive 
fact is that both James and Paul regard faith and works — true faith 
and good works—-as inseparable, though Paul emphasizes the one 
and James the other. Paul affirms that works without faith are dead ; 
James affirms that faith without works is dead. Paul discovers no 
value in works except as the fruit of faith ; James discovers no value 
in faith except as the root of works. Yet Paul declares that God 
“will render to every man according to his works” (Rom. 2°), and 
that not the hearers but the doers of a law shall be justified 
(Rom. 2"). And James asserts that works have no merit apart 
from the motive which prompts them, for the royal law, the supreme 
law of the Christian life, is love (2°). Faith without works is dead, 
says James ; faith without love is dead, says Paul (1 Cor. 137), love 
which is the fulfilling of the law. And John teaches that love without 
works is dead (1 John 3"*). If there be a question at issue between 
Paul and James, it is simply the question whether the root or the 
fruit is more important — the root from which the tree proceeds, or 
the fruit for which the tree was made. The common formula of 
salvation in which James and Paul and John unite is faith that 
worketh by love. 

James clearly teaches, then, that works have no independent 
value. They are acceptable to God as the fruit of faith and love. 
By works faith is shown and proved. Salvation is not of works. 
“Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet stumble in one point, 
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he is become guilty of all” (2). ‘In many things we all stumble ” 
(3°). We have all therefore need of mercy. Judgment without 
mercy is condemnation (2). James is evidently in full accord 
with his Master (Mt. 7" 25°* John 5%”), and differs from Paul 
only in emphasis and proportion. Of Abraham, the typical exam- 
ple of faith, James teaches that faith wrought with his works, and 
by works was faith made perfect. Evidently neither is sufficient 
alone. And, again, by his works was the Scripture fulfilled, that 
he believed God (2*%). Abraham furnishes the most notable illus- 
tration of the truth that faith and works are inseparable in the godly 
life. 

The logical and chronological relation between the Epistle of 
James and the earlier epistles of Paul, especially the Epistle to the 
Romans, is a problem which has long exercised the ingenuity of 
scholars, and still awaits solution. The theory is at least as probable 
as any besides that James and Paul wrote independently of each 
other. That they were in substantial accord is attested by the book 
of the Acts (ch. 15), and by the Epistle to the Galatians (2°), and 
is confirmed, as we have seen, by a careful examination of their 
teaching. Paul cannot have written therefore to refute the doctrine 
of James, nor James to refute the doctrine of Paul. On the other 
hand, the supposition that the later epistle, whether James’s or 
Paul’s, sought to correct misapprehension of the teaching of the 
other, is confronted by the apparent contradiction which they pre- 
sent. If either was seeking to guard the doctrine of the other from 
abuse, we should expect him to define his position with such care as 
to avoid even the appearance of opposition. If one epistle was 
written with reference to the other, we have either a singularly 
clumsy and ineffective polemic, since it may be shown that its teach- 
ing is not contradictory, but complementary, to that which it assails ; 
or, on the other hand, an attempt to correct popular misconception 
of truth which is itself equally liable to misconception, and appears 
to refute the doctrine which it seeks to rescue from abuse. The 
readiest solution of the problem presented by the superficial differ- 
ence and underlying harmony of the teaching of James and Paul is 
that neither wrote with reference to the other. They dealt with a 
question which necessarily emerged in the preaching of the gospel. 
Gen. 15°, “ He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteousness,” to which Paul appeals in illustration of the power of 
faith, and James in proof of the value of works, was one of the com- 
monplaces of discussion in Jewish schools. (Lightfoot on Galatians, 
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p. 346, “The Faith of Abraham.”)* Paul condemns Jewish legalism, 
and James Pharisaic orthodoxy, the faith of those of whom Jesus said, 
“They say, and do not” (Mt. 237%). 

The theory of the independence of James and Paul is not pre- 
sented as established, for no theory is free from difficulties, but 
simply as at least as probable as any other that has been proposed. 
If a relation of any kind existed between them, the view of Dr. 
Sanday deserves consideration, “that the argument of St. James is 
directed not against the writings of St. Paul or against him in person, 
but against hearsay reports of his teaching, and against the perverted 
construction which might be (and perhaps to some slight extent 
actually was) put upon it” (Rom., p. 105). This modified form 
of the theory of dependence, however, throws little light upon the 
problem ; nor is it probable that in an epistle eminently straight- 
forward and practical James would devote so much space to perver- 
sions of truth which “ perhaps to some slight extent actually” existed. 
He was not dealing with possible misconception, but with prevalent 
error. 

IV. THe Law AND THE GOSPEL. 


The sharp antithesis which Paul recognizes between law and 
gospel finds no place in the Epistle of James. He conceived of 
the gospel as the law made perfect, a view to which he was inclined 
by character, by experience, by the nature of his office as a minister 
of the circumcision. To the ceremonial law, though himself, accord- 
ing to tradition, a devout observer of it, he nowhere refers. There 
was no occasion for it in writing to those who were “ zealous for the 
law’’ (Acts 21”). Why should he urge upon them the claims of that 
ceremonial law which they were already prone to magnify unduly, 


and which in the council of Jerusalem he had declared was not 


needful for salvation, while they were trampling under foot the first 
principles of that moral law which he who transgresses is condemned ? 
The religion, the worship, the ritual, the outer garb of godliness, which 
belongs to the new dispensation, is purity and beneficence, “ to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world” (17). In this he is in thorough accord 
with the teaching of the prophets (Is. 1, Micah 6, Hosea 6°). 


4 Beyschlag aptly remarks, “ Above all, the way in which he (James) introduces 
the example of Abraham (2?!) as an unquestioned and unquestionable proof for 
his own doctrine, makes the assumption of a polemical reference to Rom. 4 abso- 
lutely impossible, for no reasonable man would quote a disputed case as conclu- 
sively establishing his point” (VV. 7. 7heol. ii. 367). 
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The word gospfe/ nowhere occurs in the epistle. The revelation 
given in Christ is called the word, or the law ; and it is important to 
observe how closely James’s conception of the gospel corresponds to 
the Old Testament representation of the moral law. 

a. It is perfect. “He that looketh into the ferfect law” (1”). 
Comp. Ps. 19’, “ The law of the Lord is perfect.” 

b. It is a iaw of liberty (1%). ‘So speak ye, and so do, as men 
that are to be judged by a law of liberty” (2”). It is obeyed not 
through compulsion, but spontaneously and gladly, as David said, 
“T delight to do thy will, O my God” (Ps. 40°). Comp. Ps. 119”, 
“T will run the way of thy commandments, when thou shalt enlarge 
my heart.” Also 119", “ And I will walk at liberty ; for I have sought 
thy precepts.” (See also Rom. 8”, “The law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin and of death.” And 
Jn. 8”, “ The truth shall make you free.”) 

c. It is comprehended in love. “The royal law according to the 
scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (2°). In the 
relation of man to man, of which alone he is speaking here, love is 
the royal law, the supreme law, in which all duty is comprised. It 
is the law to which all others are subordinated, ir which all others 
are contained. (“Love is the fulfilment of the law,” Rom. 13”.) _ 
Jesus taught that love was the central principle also of the Old Testa- 
ment. “On these two commandments’? — of love to God and love 
to man— “ hangeth the whole law and the prophets” (Mt. 22”). 

ad. The law is one. “ Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet stumble in one point, he is become guilty of all” (2). The 
law is one as the will of one lawgiver. “One only is the lawgiver 
and judge” (4"). “He that said, Do not commit adultery, said 
also, Do not kill” (2"). (Comp. Mk. 12”: “The Lord our God, 
the Lord is one.”) Moreover, as Augustine obscrves, the law is one 
because it is summed up in love. “No one sins without violating 
this love.... Hence it is true that if a man shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point, he becomes guilty of all, because 
he does what is contrary to the love on which hangs the whole law” 
(Letter 167, 16). Mark the connection here: “If ye fulfil the 
royal law,” — of love, — “ ye do well; but if ye have respect of per- 
sons, ye commit sin.... For whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and yet stumble in one point, he is become guilty of all.” The law 
of God, whether in the Old Testament or the New, is not a series of 
detached and independent precepts. It is an organic unity, express- 
ing one will, pervaded by one spirit, directed to one end. To trans- 
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gress it in any particular is to oppose that will, to antagonize that 
spirit, to defeat that end. Observe, again, that James is not con- 
cerned with conduct only, but with motive, disposition, character. 

e. The law is the rule of judgment. “So speak ye, and so do, as 
men that are to be judged by a law of liberty (2”). (Comp. Jn. 12%, 
“The word that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last day.’’) 

But the gospel is not only termed the law, it is called moreover 
the word, the word of truth. This designation also is drawn from 
the Old Testament. Of this divine word we are told that when 
implanted it is able to save the soul (17). It is the instrumental 
cause of that regeneration which is wrought within us by the grace of 
God. “Of his own will he brought us forth by the word of truth, 
that we should be a kind of firstfruits of his creatures” (1%). Here 
the doctrine of salvation by grace is clearly taught. And in this 
representation of the gospel we note the clearest advance upon the 
teaching of the Old Testament. The truth of salvation and sanctifi- 
cation through the word was not strange to Israel, but in the Christian 
dispensation it is disclosed with new fulness and power. It was true 
from the beginning that “ except a man be born again he cannot see 
the Kingdom of God” (Jn. 3°) ; but the nature and necessity of 
regeneration were clearly revealed by him who brought life and 
incorruption to light through the gospel (2 Tim. 1”). (See Oehler’s 

O. T. Theol. § 204.) Combining these passages we find James 
teaching that men are regenerated by the grace of God through the 
implanted word, which is received by faith, and wrought out in a life 
of loving obedience. 

The gospel, then, according to this epistle, is a law, moral, perfect, 
royal, a law of liberty, summed up in love, by virtue of its origin and 
character an organic whole, the word of truth, implanted in the heart 
and received by faith, through which men are regenerated, and the 
tule by which they shall be judged. It is obvious how closely this 
corresponds to the Old Testament representation of the law, while at 
the same time it marks a distinct advance. The gospel is the law 
fulfilled, according to the word of the Master: “I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil”? (Mt. 5”). 


V. CHRISTIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 


Here we may bring together various terms and phrases which 
belong to Christian doctrine and Christian life. Nowhere in the 
New Testament is there greater need of a careful induction of par- 
ticulars, for the aim of the epistle is purely practical. Truth is not 
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so much expounded as applied, and the great doctrines of Christian 
faith are not drawn out and discussed as by Paul, but are rather 
assumed as the basis of exhortation. The theology of James there- 
fore must be gathered from hints and suggestions scattered throughout 
the epistle. 

(a) The frequent use of the term drethren, which occurs fifteen 
times in the epistle. Those to whom he writes are brethren not only 
as children of Abraham, “our father’? (27), but because they are 
begotten of God (17%). 

(4) Alone among New Testament writers James styles the Christian 
Church both ovvaywyy and éxxAnoia.> Once is éxxAyoia used of the 
Jewish Church (Acts 7), and this epistle furnishes the only instance _ 
in which ovvaywyy is used of the Church of Christ (27). (See 
Trench, Syn. WV. Z. § 1.) Later Christian writers, as Ignatius, 
Hermas, and Theophilus, follow the example of James, and give 
both titles to the church. The church, like the synagogue, has its 
bench of elders (5%). 

(c) Believers are the firstfruits of the new creation (1%).’ They 
are the earnest and the pledge that the universe shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God (Rom. 8”). For they are not the firstfruits of she 
church simply, but of his creatures. Here is indicated a breadth of 
view, a prophetic outlook, which we do not find elsewhere in the 
epistle. And again we are reminded that James is not setting forth 
a system of doctrine, and that with regard to truths of great impor- 
tance we must often rest content with incidental references and pass- 
ing allusions. We need not suppose that the thought of the final 
restoration of all things through Christ lay as clearly in the mind of 
James as in the mind of Paul, but that he had some conception of it 
is evident from this passage. 

(2) We meet again with a specifically Christian thought in the 
reference to the last days, which are at hand: “Ye have laid up 
your treasure 7” the last days” 5° (comp. 5'), and shall be termi- 
nated by the coming of the Lord to judgment: “The coming of the 
Lord is at hand” (5°), “The judge standeth before the doors” (5°). 
James evidently shared the general expectation of the early church 
that Christ would speedily return. 

5 Both are used of the Jewish Church in the Septuagint. 


6 In Heb. 10% émicvvaywy7 is used in the sense of assembly. In 2 Thess. 2! it 
signifies “ gathering together.” 


7On Spitta’s theory, that the original creation of man is intended, see Mayor, 
Comm., p.. clxxv. 
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These instances may suffice to illustrate the basis of Christian 
doctrine which underlies the ethical teaching of the epistle. 

Combining now the direct references to Christ, the reminiscences 
of his teaching, the doctrine of faith, the conception of the gospel, 
and the words and phrases of Christian origin or significance which 
the epistle presents, we discover that the evangelical element which 
it contains is by no means so meagre as is often represented. The 
theory has been ably urged that the epistle was written by a pious 
Jew in the century before Christ, and subsequently adapted to Chris- 
tian use. The name of Christ appears twice only (1' and 2!), and 
in both cases is an evident interpolation. When all direct reference 
to him is eliminated, other passages which have been thought to bear 
a Christian sense must be differently interpreted. (See Mayor, 
Comm. clxviii.) But the objections to this view are obvious: a. If 
the epistle was interpolated by a Christian hand, why is the interpo- 
lation so slight and superficial as this theory maintains? It is at 
least as easy to believe that the epistle was prepared for Christian 
use as that it was adapted to Christian use. 

5. We have seen that the points of contact with the gospel are 
numerous, and are interwoven with the whole structure of the 
epistle. 

On the other hand, it is true that New Testament ideas are clothed 
in Old Testament forms. Jesus is the Messiah rather than the 
Saviour ; faith is trust in God manifested by obedience to his word ; 
the gospel is the law fulfilled. Wisdom holds a conspicuous place, 
as in the Proverbs (3°). Examples of obedience and: patience are 
drawn entirely from the Old Scripture. The afflicted are not pointed 
to Christ, as in Peter, but are told to consider the prophets and Job 
(5°). The new faith wears the garb and speaks the language of 
the old. The Holy Spirit is nowhere named, unless it be in 4°. 

We may ask in conclusion what light is thrown by our study of the 
epistle upon the question of authorship. 

The epistle purports to be the work of “ James, a servant of God 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Jude describes himself as “a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ and brother of James.” In both instances it is 
assumed that James is so well known as to need no further designa- 
tion. Throughout this epistle the writer speaks with authority, as 
one entitled and accustomed to obedience. Obviously this is in 
accord with the position of James, surnamed the Just, and to him 
tradition ascribes the epistle. 

Against the authorship of James, however, two main objections are 
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urged: a@. The lateness of the tradition which assigns the letter to 
him. Origen is the earliest writer who names him as the author, and 
Eusebius includes the epistle among the disputed books, with 2 Peter, 
2 and 3 John, and Jude. To this it may be replied that, though the 
tradition is somewhat late, it is the only external evidence that we 
have, and is respectable enough to command assent, unless it is 
contradicted by the tone and contents of the letter. 4. It is urged 
again that the epistle does contradict the tradition. In particular, is 
it possible that James, the brother of the Lord, who knew him inti- 
mately during his earthly life, and was afterward numbered with his 
disciples, should have written a letter to Christians in which Christ is 
barely named? To this it may be replied: @. As we have already 
seen, Christ fills a larger place in the teaching of James than this 
objection adiaits. References to him are neither so few nor so 
superficial as is often maintained. 4. That James has less to say of 
the life and ministry of Christ than we should expect is a peculiarity 
which he shares with the New Testament epistles in general. If our 
conception of what ought to be said is made the rule of judgment, 
few of them will survive the test. 1 and 2 Peter and Jude are 
rejected, and even in the epistles of John, while Christ is often 
named, how meagre are the references to his life! We have no 
standard to determine how much a writer must relate of what he 
knows. None is possible, for no man can be a law to another. If 
we accept, however, as the nearest approximation to a standard the 
general practice of New Testament writers, we shall find the difficulty 
in the case of James greatly diminished. They knew Jesus no longer 
after the flesh (2 Cor. 5), but as the Lord of glory. And the very 
name by which he was familiarly known during his earthly life seldom 
appears alone in the epistles. (See Expositor, October, 1898.) ¢c. The 
tone of the epistle is in close accord with the character of James as 
he is represented in the New Testament. He was the eldest brother 
of Jesus. ‘There is no intimation in the gospels that he believed upon 
him until after the resurrection, and he was probably converted by 
the appearance of the risen Lord, which Paul only relates (1 Cor. 15). 
He became the leader of the church in Jerusalem, and was famed for 
holy living and devout observance of the law. His life thenceforth 
was spent wholly in Jerusalem, so far as we are informed, and his 
ministry was confined to his own people. He was never, like Paul 
and in some degree the other apostles, brought into contact with the 
Gentile world. The epistle is addressed to Jewish Christians, “ the 
twelve tribes which are of the dispersion.” 
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Once only are words of James recorded in the Acts. He delivered 
the closing address in the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15%"), and it is 
interesting and instructive to compare his language and spirit on that 
occasion with those of the epistle. The tone of his speech is thor- 
oughly Jewish. Peter is called Symeon, a Hebrew form of his name, 
used elsewhere only in 2 Peter 1. The prophecy of Amos is cited, 
and the church is the tabernacle of David. Moses is named. But the 
main point of interest is this: the question under discussion was the 
conditions of salvation, and in his argument James makes no allusion 
whatever to Christ or to the gospel. His thought moves upon the 
plane and employs the language of the Old Scripture. In striking 
contrast are the words of Peter, who names the gospel in the first 
sentence, and closes by affirming, “ We believe that we shall be saved 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus, in like manner as they.” James 
treats of salvation without the slightest reference to the Saviour. The 
same is true of the letter addressed by the Council to the Gentiles, 
which, if not prepared by James, was drawn up in accordance with 
his judgment, and probably under his direction. If it be said that 
James in his‘speech was not dealing with the question of salvation in 
the abstract, but with simple regard to existing conditions and with a 
purely practical aim, the remark is true, but it is no less true of the 
epistle. “If, then, James deals with the central truth of the new dis- 
pensation without the remotest reference to Christ, with what right 
do we insist that in an epistle treating avowedly of morals he must 
give larger space to specifically Christian truth? 

So close is the correspondence between the character of James 
and the tone and spirit of the epistle that we need have no hesitation 
in accepting the tradition which names him as the author. 
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NDER the old national cult the king was the head and repre- 
sentative of the nation, and the controller of the public 
religious life. David and Jeroboam I. reorganized the worship in 
Judah and Israel respectively, Solomon built for himself a temple 
which became in time the centre of Israelitish worship, Ahab and 
Athaliah introduced new cults, Jehoash controlled the priests of the 
Jerusalem temple, Ahaz set up a new altar in its court, Hezekiah and 
Josiah carried out the reforms suggested by prophets and priests. 
The sovereign kept pace with the moral progress of the people — 
the later kings show an ethical interest which does not appear in 
their predecessors. ‘The king remained, however, simply the first 
man of the land, leader in war and peace, anointed of Yahweh, hold- 
ing his office by a certain divine right (which was modified by the 
right of revolution), and valued according to his capacities. With 
a few exceptions the sovereigns were denounced by the prophets as 
unworthy. They were never idealized, unless it were in elegies 
(Ezek. 19, cf. 2 Chron. 35”). 

With the fall of Jerusalem the actual king vanished from the stage, 
not to reappear for nearly 500 years. But at the moment the ex- 
pectation was that the obliteration of the national life would be brief, 
and that in the restoration the political head would, as before, be a 
king. We have from the pen of Ezekiel a delineation of what the 
future king should be —a portraiture which, though colored by that 
prophet’s ecclesiastical views, doubtless represents a current opinion 
of the time. His king is little more than an appendage to the 
temple-service : his duty is to provide certain offerings, to be ritually 
precise and regular in attendance on the stated cultic occasions, and, 
for the rest, to be a just ruler.'' In Ezekiel’s description of the inva- 


1 This description furnishes, in part, the norm for all succeeding ones. 
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sion of the land of Israel by Gog there is no mention of a king — 
the enemy is to be destroyed by direct divine intervention ; and he 
seems, in his concluding vision, to anticipate no need of military 
organization, and to regard the king merely as the natural political 
head of a people whose prosperity was to be assured by its obedience 
to the law of God. From the religious point of view he was, to the 
prophet, an insignificant element in the national life. 

In marked contrast with this portraiture is that which is given in 
Jer. 33% (less correctly worded in 23°), which, if not by Jeremiah, 
belongs probably, at any rate, to the time of the exile. In this de- 
scription there is no mention of ritual or of worship—the coming 
king, it is said, will rule with wisdom and justice, and under him 
Israel will be safe and happy. He is, of course, a member of the 
Davidic house, and is therefore called the Scion. This short predic- 
tion is interesting as being the first in a line of such prophecies, in 
which the stress is laid on the ethical qualities of the sovereign, a 
point which might naturally have been suggested by the unworthy 
characters of the last kings of Israel. His function is that of political 
ruler. He is not said to have any special relation to religion — he 
secures the well-being of the people by an equitable administration 
of affairs. Such, so far as our records go, was the broadest exilian 
prophetic outlook for the future. What other expectations may have 
existed at that time we have no means of determining. 

The conditions of the period of exile and of the following four cen- 
turies made the establishment of an Israelitish kingdom impossible. 
How far the body of the Jews looked on such a restoration as pos- 
sible it is difficult to say. In Babylonia the exiles made themselves 
comfortable and, apparently, accepted the rule of the Chaldeans, and 
afterward of the Persians, with content. The great prophetic seer 
of the exile (Isa. 40-48, and cf. 49-55) ardently desired the return 
of all the exiles to Canaan ; he looks to the formation of a theocratic 
nation, and says nothing of human governors; he probably knew 
that Judea could be politically nothing but a Persian province. Com- 
paratively few of the exiles returned, and the Judean community 
seems to have accepted Persian rule as a matter of course. The 
contemporary prophets, however, appear to cherish the dream of 
national independence. Haggai and Zechariah are concerned for the 
moment with the building of the temple, a function which is assigned. 
to Zerubbabel. But he is a Davidic prince, and the natural head 
of the nation. Haggai declared that foreign kingdoms would be 
overthrown, and Zerubbabel made the signet of Yahweh. Zechariah 
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(Zech. 3° 6”) called him the Scion (Branch),? and connected him 
with a period of tranquillity for Israel (cf. Isa. 47). In a somewhat 
confused passage (Zech. 6°") it even appears that a crown was put 
on his head, and the prediction made that he should sit and rule 
on the throne of Judah. However this may be, there seems to have 
been an expectation on the part of the prophets that Zerubbabel 
would restore the fortunes of Israel. They may have had ground 
for this hope in the revolts which then disturbed the Persian Empire, 
and such an attitude would be in keeping with the enthusiastic reso- 
lution which Jewish leaders showed at other times. We are concerned 
here not with the succeeding career of Zerubbabel,’ but only with 
the réle which he was expected to fill. He was to be a king after 
the manner of the good later kings, to rule with equity and to be 
regardful of the national worship — quite in accordance with Ezekiel’s 
sketch. If the title “ Messiah” be given him (as is sometimes done), 
it must be recognized that the title in this case means religiously 
next to nothing. The real hope of the prophets is the restoration 
of the national independence, and Zerubbabel is important only in 
connection therewith. He is to be a temporal prince, not more 
occupied with religious matters than all Oriental princes were. 
Zerubbabel was not succeeded, in the control of the Judean com- 
munity, by a scion of the House of David. Judea was under gov- 
ernors and high priests till the Maccabean uprising.‘ In this period 
of about 400 years the only great Jewish leader who appears on the 
scene is the Persian governor Nehemiah; the Jews, so far as the 
evidence goes, were content to be a province of a foreign empire, 
confining their military efforts to defence against the petty commu- 
nities round about.’ But certain Old Testament predictions or ex- 
pressions of hope, which probably belong in this period, refer to a 
coming king. What functions do they assign him? They appear 
simply to repeat the expectation of the preéxilian prophets, with such 
changes of form as were called for by the altered circumstances. In 


2 A title perhaps derived from Jer. 23°, possibly a common designation of the 
heir to the throne. Cf. Eng. im, in Chaucer a “ graft,” in Spenser a “scion.” 
It seems probable that the term is to be taken as implying lineal descent from 
David. 

3 On this point cf. Stade, Renan, and Sellin, Seruddadel. 

4 Nehemiah is not said to have been a member of the Davidic family. 

5 The alleged participation of the Jews in the revolt of Egypt and Phoenicia 
(B.C. 350) against Artaxerxes Ochus (an inference from the Armenian version 
of the Chronicon of Eusebius) is uncertain; and in any case there is no mention 
of any Jewish leader. 
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all cases it is the reéstablishment of the nation that is the central 
fact — the king appears only as the head of the people. The title 
“king” is employed because a royal government was the only one 
thought of. The ethical qualities of the monarch are emphasized 
because such emphasis was demanded by the moral culture of the 
time, and for a similar reason he, like Ezekiel’s prince, is to be 
devoted to the worship of the God 6f Israel. 

Mic. 5'* relates in part to a time when the Jewish people are dis- 
persed “ among the nations” ; it is doubtful whether the passage is a 
unity. The function of the Davidic king here described is purely 
political: he feeds the people as a flock, and repels invasions ; this 
he does in the strength of Yahweh, that is, the military and civil 
strength given him by Yahweh. 

The portraiture in Isa. 32'* is wholly ethical: there is to be a line 
of princes, whose reign will be characterized by equity. The standard 
of life is so like that of Proverbs that the passage is naturally referred 
to the period of the sages. A striking point of agreement with 
Proverbs is the use of the term “ noble” (3°13) in an ethical sense, as 
equivalent to “ upright ” (Pr. 8° 17”). 

The prince of Isa. 11’ also is a political ruler, infallibly wise and 
inflexibly just —a noble ideal, but still purely political. He repre- 
sents, however, an enormous social revolution: the land of Israel is 
to be the scene of absolute peace, even wild beasts are to lose their 
savage nature, and the people are to be in sympathy with the law of 
God, the earth (or, land) is to be full of the knowledge of Yahweh. 
It is the picture of a renovated community, a church in the noblest 
sense of the word, a dream that many a man may have dreamed, a 
true kingdom of God on earth. But the king is not here said to be 
the producer of this Eden ; the agent is God himself, and the king is 
simply the natural political head of the community® 

Such, in substance, is the picture in Isa. 9** The king sits on the 
throne of David, his administration is one of wisdom, justice, might, 
and peace, and its result, which is brought about by the zeal of 
Yahweh, is the establishment of the nation in everlasting prosperity. 
The epithets applied to the monarch are remarkable and difficult, but 
they seem not to be intended to express supernatural power ;’ he is 


6 Cf. the paragraph 1111-16, in which the ideal unit is obviously the nation. 

7 The epithets in the Masoretic text are py" xB, 722 5x, Sw "sk, DOW TW. 
Of these, xp, noun and verb, is sometimes used of things wonderful, extraordi- 
nary, but not superhuman (Lam. 1° 2 Sam. 128 Isa. 2879 @/.). Sx or 5° may 
mean “ prince, leader” (Ex. 1515 Ezek. 3111); the rendering “ mighty prince” 
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of the regular Davidic line, has apparently (vs.**) rescued his people 
from oppression and destroyed the instruments of war, and is repre- 
sented as an able and powerful ruler; but there is nothing in this 
general description which would not apply to such a prince, for exam- 
ple, as Hezekiah, though there are other reasons for not referring 
the prophecy to his time. 

The king of Zech. 9° is a mighty and peaceful monarch. He is 
described as just (or, righteous), made victorious, pious ; he rules the 
whole world, but only to give it the blessing of prosperity. This is 
again a sublime conception of a world organized on the basis of 
righteousness and peace; but here, as before, the consummation is 
effected, not by the king, but by God. True, it is natural that an Old 
Testament writer should describe a king’s work as the work of God ; 
but we should expect, if it were the intention to make the king the 
chief agent or the central figure, a more detailed statement of his 
proceedings. 

Though the Davidic house continued to be looked on as the natu- 
ral ruler of Israel, the prophets were sometimes content to regard 
the family without laying stress on an individual chief ruler. So 
in Zech. 12’-13' Jerusalem is to be defended, the house of David 
is to be as Elohim, and the sins of the city and the Davidic family 
are to be washed away. The royal house is here not separated in 
character and function from the people. The tone of the passage is 
ritualistic, and the prophet’s ideal is a time when the meanest object 
in Jerusalem shall be ritually pure, and the Jerusalem temple shall be 
the shrine of the whole world. 


cannot be regarded as excluded by the “ mighty God” of Isa. 1021, which occurs 
in a different section as an epithet of Yahweh (cf. Jer. 32'8), and is inapplicable 
to a king; nowhere else in the Old Testament is bx, in the sense of “a divinity,” 
used of a man. As to the third expression, every interpretation that takes "5 

as = “ possessor ” appears to be excluded by Hebrew usage of language, and the 
only well supported translation of the phrase is “ everlasting father,” an epithet 
that does not accord very well with the others (but cf. the “no end ” of vs.°); 
possibly the text is corrupt. The fourth expression gives a good sense as it 
stands (cf. the now of vs.6), and there is no need to emend to bby “Ww, which, 
moreover, is a strange and improbable phrase. In the third epithet, the emenda- 
tion "7 “SN, in the sense “ possessor of glory,” for the reason given above, cannot 
be accepted; and in the sense “ glorious father” it hardly has any advantage 
over the reading of the text. Considering the general parallelism between 9° and 
112, we might here expect an expression = “wise,” and some such reading as 
My [5 might be suggested. But, in the absence of any decisive betterment, 
the Masoretic text may stand, with the understanding that the epithets describe a 
great and good king. 
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It appears, therefore, that, in the prophetic picture of the future of 
Israel and of the world, the king plays the part not of creator, but 
of the wise and just head of a community called into being and 
maintained by God. The king is a descendant of David, morally 
perfect, but not the founder of Israel’s greatness, and not a source 
of moral and religious inspiration and enlightenment. He is simply 
the highest secular officer of the Israelitish community. It is the 
nation of which the prophets spoke, and their picture is that of a 
kingdom of God, a people whose moral life stands in immediate 
relation with God, king and priest differing from people not in 
religious character, but only in official position. 

The picture of the king given in the Psalter does not differ sub- 
stantially from that of the prophets. In some cases it has the appear- 
ance of a dramatized form of the prophetic description. We are not 
called on here to decide whether the king in the Psalms is a real 
monarch, a contemporary of the poet, or an idealized figure of the 
‘past, or the ideal sovereign of the future (though this question will 
naturally present itself) ; we are concerned to know only the réle 
that is assigned him, and especially his religious significance. In 
the references to him the same characteristics appear that we have 
found in the prophets: he is the political head of Israel, and the 
peace and supremacy of the nation are effected by God. 

In y 2 the king is a conqueror established by Yahweh, — it is said 
of him that he shall dash the nations to pieces; but the psalmist’s 
concluding exhortation to the kings and rulers is that they submit 
themselves to Yahweh lest he be angry and destroy them. The 
psalmist’s interest is in the universal acceptance of the Israelite 
religion, and the monarch secures this end, not by moral or religious 
teaching, but by political conquest. The outlook in the psalm is 
based on the view, which was in accord with ancient ideas, that the 
religious cult was or might be determined by the political relations ; 
the king is here Yahweh’s agent, but only in the sense that he repre- 
sents the military power of the nation. 

The speaker in the body of y 18 seems to be neither the ideal 
king nor the idealized David, but the Israelitish people. The refer- 
ence is clearly to the nation in vs.¥ (“thou wilt save the pious 
people”) and in vs.” (“TI will praise thee among the nations”), and 
there is nothing in vs. which may not be understood naturally of 
national deliverances and hopes, while the claim to religious and 
moral perfectness (vs.7") is more suitable as the expression of the 
national consciousness of legal rectitude than as the assumption of 
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any individual man. The last verse of the psalm (which appears to 
be a scribal addition) introduces the king; he is spoken of merely 
as the recipient of divine protection, and not as a religious leader. 
Cf. 1 Sam. 2’ and p 144?" 

Psalm 20 is uttered by the people ; it is the expression of confident 
expectation of national success. If the last verse be translated, “‘O 
Yahweh, save the king, and answer us when we call” (so Sept.), it 
is simply our “ God save the king,” and the king is merely the chief 
man of the nation. 

The picture in y 21 is more definite: the king trusts in Yahweh, 
and receives prosperity, long life, glory, and victory. His success, 
which is purely political, not at all religious, is the national success — 
the real centre of the psalmist’s thought is the nation, his enemies 
are the enemies of the nation. It is difficult to resist the impression 
that y 20. 21 refer to real kings; but this point is unimportant for 
the present discussion. Psalm 21 ends with the words: “ Arise, O 
Yahweh, in thy might — we will celebrate thy power.” 

It is unfortunate that the text of y 45 is unsound at the very point 
(vs. 8) which might give a distinct historical reference. It seems 
clear, however, that the psalm is an epithalamium. The king is 
praised for his charm of person, his military prowess, and his just 
or righteous administration of affairs, and the widest fame is predicted 
for him (vs.""8), There is no allusion to Israel, and it is doubtful 
whether the king is Jew or Gentile ; in any case he has no religious 
significance. 

In y 61 a pious Israelite, living far from Jerusalem, expresses the 
desire to dwell in the Temple, and adds a prayer for the prosperity 
of the king. The psalm contains little more than a hope for national 
success. ‘The king is real. 

It is doubtful whether y 63 contains a reference to a king. In 
vs.* the parallelism calls for some such term as “righteous,” * equiv- 
alent to “he who swears by him” (= “he who worships him’’) in 
the second line. In any case the reference is merely to the personal 
piety of the man mentioned. 

The resemblance between the pictures in py 72, y 45, and Isa. 11 
is obvious — in all these passages the king is a just, beneficent, and 
famous ruler. There is no reason to regard the hero of y 72 as any- 
thing but a secular king. The psalm is perhaps a prayer for his 
prosperity, and the hope is expressed that he will rule Israel with 
justice and have dominion over all the world. It is a natural Oriental 


8 7% instead of Tn. 
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laudation of the political head of the nation. Only the result is ex- 
pressed —the absolute supremacy of Israel; nothing is said of the 
prowess of the king. 

The absorption of the idea of royalty in the idea of the nation is 
illustrated in y 89. The psalm begins with praise to Yahweh for his 
mighty deeds in the earth (vs.>”, omitting vs.*°, which appear to 
be an editorial insertion), and rejoicing in the fact that Israel is his 
people, and he its strength and its king (vs."“”) ; it then repeats the 
ancient prophecy that the throne of David should be established for 
ever (vs.”"*) ; and next follows a picture of extreme national humili- 
ation and sorrow (vs.**). The psalm seems not to be a unity — the 
third passage is perhaps a separate poem. The interesting fact is 
that in this last passage the term “anointed” is used in such a way 
as makes it hard to determine whether it refers to the king or to the 
people: the singular pronouns and the words “ crown” and “ youth ” 
would point to an individual; on the other hand, the expressions 
“ walls”? and “ fortresses,” and the statement that the “anointed ” is 
“ despoiled ” and “ mocked” by his “ neighbors,” are rather appro- 
priate to the nation. The more natural interpretation of these facts 
is that the nation is represented as a crowned king — in former days 
God’s promises were made to a real monarch, now the royal office 
has ceased to exist, and the nation is the heir of the promises. 

The hero of y 110 is a priest, to whom is ascribed the career of a 
victorious general or (as v.' suggests) ruler or king. He is a religious 
official, but is not connected in the psalm with spiritual power. 

The promise to David that his dynasty should never come to an 
end (2 Sam. 7) was a source of confidence to later generations. On 
it the author of w 132 bases his appeal. It is a time of perplexity 
(v.”) ; Yahweh seems to turn his face away from his “ anointed ” ; 
but the psalmist cites another oracle (found in 2 Chron. 6*-*) in 
which it is said of Solomon that he shall be victorious over his ene- 
mies. Thus, from records of former times, he shows that Yahweh’s 
word is pledged that the Davidic house shall be perpetual. The for- 
tunes of this house, however, he identifies with those of Israel; he, 
in fact, rests his hope on Yahweh’s declaration that he has chosen 
Zion (v."*), and will bless her people. Here, as in y 89, there may 
be a doubt whether the “ anointed ” is king or people. 

With these passages should be compared those in which Yahweh 
himself is called king, and his kingdom is described (as in Daniel) 
as everlasting (y 47. 48. 93. 95. 96. 97- 98. 99. 145. 146. 149, and 
perhaps others). 
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The difficulty of assigning exact dates to individual psalms makes 
it hard to establish a chronological order in the passages cited. But 
we are probably warranted in saying that, alongside of the interest in 
an existing king or the hopes based on,a king to come, there arose 
the expectation of a kingdom of God on earth, composed of the 
people of Israel, politically prosperous, morally unblamable, and 
secure of the favor of God. And, as appears from what is said 
above, when the king is mentioned, his rdle is simply that of political 
(or priestly and political) head of the nation. 

In the Wisdom books the “king” is introduced merely as a rep- 
resentative of royal rule. He is spoken of as a person to be feared, 
obeyed, propitiated (Job 15% 29” 34 41” Pr. 14*% 19” 2078 22” 24” 
Tob. 127), or as controlled by God (Job 12" Pr. 21'), or in general 
as the wielder of unlimited power (Pr. 25° Ecc. 8** 10”), or the 
office is idealized (Pr. 8% 16°” 20*-* 29*), or kings are exhorted 
to be wise and just (Ben-Sira ro’, Wisd. Sol. in 1-9). There is no 
specific reference to an Israelitish king, no anticipation of a deliverer. 
The sages look on the royal office as a fixed institution of society, 
and endeavor to secure moral training for it. 

In the succeeding literature (Daniel, Tobit, Judith, Enoch, the 
Sibyllines,® 1 Macc.) there is no mention of a king till we come to 
the Psalms of Solomon, which revives the prophetic and poetical 
picture of the political deliverer—a king with the ordinary royal 
ethical and religious functions.’ 

After the interval of nearly a century and a half a Messianic king 
appears in the Apocalypse of Baruch, but in an apocalyptic setting, 
a ruler who is to usher in the final period of peace for Israel. 

The prophetic passages cited above, beginning with the exile, come 
down into the Greek period, covering a space of about 300 years, 
and they all contain predictions of a future king. The psalms that 
bear particularly on the questions we are considering belong prob- 
ably in the same period ; for, of those mentioned, five (yw 20. 21. 45. 
61. 110) refer to a real contemporary sovereign, of two (89. 132) it 
is doubtful whether the royal figure referred to in them is the king or 
the nation, and the remaining four (2. 18. 72..144), which give an 
ideal picture, may all be placed between the years B.c. 500 and 


® The reference in iii. 652 is not to an Israelitish king. 

10 The characterization in Ps. Sol. 1725! is drawn wholly from the older books 
(Dt., Prophets, Pss.), and adds nothing to their content; and the same thing is 
true of the description in y 18. The writer’s concern is for the nation (175! 18”), 
of which the king is to be the head and protector. 
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B.c. 300. The case, therefore, so far as the existing material gives 
information, stands thus: visions of a happy national life under a 
king occupied the minds of Jewish patriots from the fall of Jerusalem 
till the establishment of the Maccabean rule, and after that time for 
a moment only (on the occasion of the capture of Jerusalem by 
Pompey) up to the end of the first century of our era. In all cases 
the king was conceived of as a temporal sovereign, chiefly interesting 
as being the political head of the nation. 

The course of Jewish thought, in regard to the point under con- 
sideration, appears to have been as follows: Just after the fall of 
Jerusalem the expectation of the political restoration of the nation 
carried with it the assumption of a royal head (Ezek., Jer. 23°). 
When the moment of return came, the circumstances were such as 
to exclude the possibility of a kingly government, and the seers of 
the time confined themselves to an exhortation to the people to give 
up their Babylonian homes and go to Palestine (Isa. 40-48). Cer- 
tain members of the little Judean community, though conscious of 
its weakness, felt encouraged, by the disorders of the Persian Empire, 
to hope that Zerubbabel might assume the crown and mount the 
throne, but this hope, cherished, perhaps, by very few, speedily van- 
ished when the strong hand of the Persian king was felt. Still, under 
Persian rule, the ideal of the old form of government was retained. 
Jerusalem was remote from Susa, and it may have seemed to ardent 
patriots of the time quite within the limits of possibility that a dis- 
tant province should recover its independence. Such boldness of 
determination was characteristic of the old Hebrew—so Hezekiah 
revolted against the Assyrians, Zedekiah against the Babylonians, 
Judas against the Seleucids, the later leaders against the Romans, 
and, if we may trust Eusebius (which, however, is doubtful), the 
Jews of the fourth century B.c. against the Persians. The times were 
sufficiently unsettled to make a hope of independence not quite 
unreasonable, and prophets and psalmists continued to sketch the 
future of the nation as the government of an ideally perfect king. 
This form of hope survived the fall of the Persian Empire, maintain- 
ing itself through the unsettled times that followed the death of 
Alexander. Then a change came over the spirit of the nation. The 
loose aggregation of the Persian Empire was succeeded by the com- 
pact Greek monarchies of Western Asia and Northeastern Africa. 
The Jews were incorporated in the great Greek communities as they 
had never before been incorporated in a foreign nation. In many 
places they adopted the Greek language and Greek customs, began 
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to study Greek literature, threw themselves heartily into the com- 
mercial life of the time, became, in a word, citizens of Greek king- 
doms, or citizens of the world. Their interests were in their new 
homes. ‘The spirit of nationalism declined, and with it the spirit 
of prophecy. The last considerable body of prophetic utterances 
appears to have been delivered just as the Hellenic kingdoms were 
on the point of consolidation." At a later time of grievous trial a 
psalmist (y 74) mourns the fact that there is no longer a prophet in 
Israel. The Jews were content with their present. It needed the 
heavy hand of Antiochus Epiphanes to rouse them from their repose. 
But when the Maccabean struggle ended, the nation had its ruler, 
at first a priest, then a priest-king. Its dream of independence was 
realized in a sort, though independence brought small glory or profit. 
Moreover, the Hasmonean rulers were by no means acceptable to 
all the people, and when they allied themselves with the Sadducees, 
they became to the Pharisees reprobates and enemies of Israel and 
of God. The entrance of Pompey into Jerusalem and into the 
Temple seemed the culmination of dishonor, and the old spirit of 
prophetic nationalism, flaming up for an instant, found expression in 
the bitter denunciation which the author of the Psalter of Solomon 
(17* ff.) hurls at the Hasmonean princes, and in his prediction of the 
advent of a king of the right sort, a king, that is, of the Pharisaic 
party. This was the last effort of the old Hebrew spirit of prophecy.” 
The figure of the king vanishes from the stage, not to reappear till 
toward the end of the first century of our era, and then only in 
reminiscent or apocalyptic form.” The Gospels look back on Jesus 
as the king of the new kingdom, and apply to him the predictions 
of the prophets. The New Testament Apocalypse, drawing its 
imagery partly from the Old ‘Testament, partly from other sources, 
portrays him as king of the coming kingdom. It was a season of 
trial and expectation, and the hope of the pious naturally expressed 
itself under the form which Jewish patriots had used, in like circum- 
stances, hundreds of years before. 


11 sa. 1918-22 appears to belong to the second century B.c.; on the Psalter of 
Solomon see below. 


12 John the Baptist represents a new idea, —the conception of a present king- 
dom of God on earth. 

18 The belief that a king might arise to free Israel from the Roman yoke seems 
not wholly to have disappeared; witness the uprisings under Judas and Theudas. 
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The Doxology at the End of Romans. 


PROF. BENJAMIN W. BACON. 


NEW HAVEN, 


S is well known, there is great manuscript variation in the last 
two chapters of Romans, and a corresponding multiplicity 
of critical theories to account for it. The fact that two such 
intellectual giants as Lightfoot and Hort, both types of the most 
genuine conservatism, should have fully discussed the question from 
opposite sides, the one maintaining the original existence of a form 
of Romans prepared by the apostle himself shorter by nearly ali the 
last two chapters, the other the unauthenticity of the last three verses, 
is sufficient to prove the seriousness of the problem. It might, indeed, 
suggest to those who have read the three characteristic essays repub- 
lished from the Journal of Philology (ii., 1869, p. 264 sg., and iii., 
1871, p. 51 5g., 193 sg.), in Lightfoot’s Bibdical Essays (1893, 
pp. 284-374), the futility of further effort. But as Lightfoot and 
Hort summed up and largely disposed of the ingenious theories of 
their predecessors, Schulz, Baur, Renan, e¢ a/., so Lipsius, Sanday and 
Headlam, Zahn, to mention only the most important later contributors, 
have sifted Lightfoot and Hort. Whoever would be nudiius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri must then perforce repeat the process. 

As the view I wish to present is in the main opposed to Sanday 
and Headlam, I may fairly adopt their statement of the MS. evi- 
dence, and so far as I can their conclusions from it. It is summed 
up under two heads on p. Ixxxix. of the introduction to their Com- 
mentary on Romans (International Series). 

(1) “The words év “Poy in 17% are omitted by the bilingual MS. 
G both in the Greek and Latin text (F is here defective). More- 
over, the cursive 47 adds in the margin of vs.’ 76 év ‘Pay ovre év ri 
eénynoe ovre év TO pyTo prvypovever.” 

Sanday and Headlam appear to me to be right in agreeing with 
Hort that Lightfoot’s further evidence for this reading is untrust- 
worthy, and further in maintaining against Hort that the evidence, 
slight as it is, demands some further explanation than “ simple tran- 
scriptional accident.” They suggest (p. xcviii.) that it may be due 
to the influence, direct or indirect, of Marcion’s Apostolicon. 
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(2) “There is considerable variation in existing MSS. concerning 
the place of the doxology, 16”. 

“a. In SBCDE minusc. pauc. codd. ap. Orig.-lat., d e f, Vulg. 
Pesh. Boh. Aeth. Orig.-lat., Ambrstr. Pelagius, it occurs at the end 
of ch. 16, and there only. 

“db. In L minusc. plus quam 200, coda. ap. Orig.-lat., Harcl., Chrys., 
Theodrt., Jo.-Damasc., it occurs at the end of ch. 14, and there only. 

“¢. In AP, 5, 17, Arm. codd., it is inserted in both places. 

“d@, In FG codd. ap. Hieron. (in Eph. 3°), g, Marcion (vide infra), 
it is entirely omitted,” G and g leaving a blank space at the end of 
ch. 14. F leaves the blank after 16%, f supplying from the Vulg. 
D and Sedulius also attest the omission by transposing the Bene- 
diction, vs.™ to vs.™%, manifestly because their archetype (Western) 
ended with vs.”, Thus, in substance, Sanday and Headlam. 

The documentary evidence thus far seems to present almost a 
typical instance of the archetypal families distinguished by Westcott 
and Hort. The authorities under ¢ represent the later, conflate 
texts, corresponding to the so-called Syrian, exclusively dependent 
upon the archetypes represented under a, J, and @. Of these, the 
reading @ is supported by the “Neutral” and some of the most 
important Western MSS., besides others; 4 would perhaps be con- 
sidered “Alexandrian,” while @ is supported by a Western group 
which, however small, is impossible to explain away. 

Sanday and Headlam infer from it: “(i.) That the weight of good 
authority is in favor of placing this doxology at the end of the epistle, 
and there only. (ii.) That the variation in position —a variation 
which must be explained —is early, probably earlier than the time 
of Origen, although we can never have complete confidence in 
Rufinus’s translation. (iii.) That the evidence for complete omis- 
sion goes back to Marcion, and that very probably his excision of 
the words may have influenced the omission in Western authorities.” 

My dissent from the above conclusions is not affected by Zahn 
(Einleitung, 1897, § 22, n. 2), who maintains (p. 269 f.) on internal 
grounds that the doxology must be placed after 14%, and there only ; 
for I agree with Sanday and Headlam that on internal grounds a 
separation of 15'" trom 14'**, whether by the doxology or otherwise, 
is intolerable. My dissent is based primarily on the documentary 
evidence. A comparison of the data with §$ 240-242 of Westcott 
and Hort’s edition of 1881, vol. ii, devoted to a discussion of 
“Western Non-interpolations,”’ will show that we have here all the 
phenomena which point to one of those “exceptional instances of 
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the preservation of the original text in exclusively Western readings.” 
It is true that our authors make the statement in the same connec- 
tion (§ 240): “With a single peculiar exception (Mt. 27”) ... the 
Western non-interpolations are confined to the last three chapters of 
St. Luke.” But there is not a single characteristic in which the 
extremely early Western “non-interpolation” of Rom. 16%” does 
not equal or surpass in evidential value that on which Lk. 22” 
24.5 and similar passages are excluded from the text. The 
explanation which applies to these is equally applicable to Rom. 
16%; “They are easily reconciled with the other phenomena if we 
suppose, first, that the text which became fixed at Alexandria, and in 
due time was partially adulterated by Alexandrian corruptions, was 
an offshoot from the text which we have called the neutral text, and 
which had parted company from the earliest special ancestry of the 
Western text at a yet earlier date ; and, secondly, that the interpola- 
tions which give rise to the appearance of Western omissions took 
place in the interval, if not at the actual divergence, and thus stand 
in all non-Western texts, whether derived through Alexandria or 
not.... The purely documentary phenomena are compatible with 
the supposition that the Western and non-Western texts started 
respectively from a first and a second edition of the Gospels, both 
conceivably apostolic.” 

This is, of course, nothing else than the well-known theory sug- 
gested by Lightfoot for the phenomena of the Lucan writings, and 
now developed with amazing confidence by Blass. But Lightfoot 
also applied it to the doxology of Romans, although Professor Hort, 
in confining the occurrence of Western non-interpolations to the 
Gospels, would seem to have forgotten the conclusion he had reached 
ten years before in his reply to Lightfoot, viz., that the doxology, 
though genuine (7.¢e. Pauline), formed no part of the original epistle ; 
in other words, is a true Western non-interpolation. 

In this conclusion we are compelled to agree with him as against 
| Sanday and Headlam, for an examination of their explanation of the 
: omission in the Western archetype (the influence of Marcion) will 
show it to be quite inadequate. 

But in order to do justice to the question, we must continue our 
synopsis of the documentary evidence : . 

(3) “There is very considerable evidence that Marcion omitted 
the whole [read a large part] of the last two chapters. 

“a. Origen (interpr. Ruf.), x. 43, vol. vii., p. 453, ed. Lomm., 
writes: Caput hoc Marcion, a quo Scripturae Evangelicae atque 
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Apostolicae interpolatae sunt, de hac epistola penitus abstulit; et non 
solum hoc, sed et ab eo loco, ubi scriptum est: omne autem quod non 
est ex fide, peccatum est: usgue ad finem cuncta dissecuit. In aliis 
vero exemplaribus, id est in his quae non sunt a Marcione temerata, 
hoc ipsum caput diverse positum invenimus, in nonnullis etenim codt- 
cibus post eum locum quem supra diximus, hoc est: omne autem quod 
non est ex fide, peccatum est: statim coherens habetur: ei autem 
qui potens est vos confirmare. A/ii vero codices in fine id, ut nunc 
est positum, continent.” 

Sanday and Headlam rightly reject Hort’s emendation of the pas- 
sage to the form e¢ non solum hic sed et in eo /oco, etc., and his appli- 
cation of the words to the doxology alone, pointing out that the 
succeeding words, usgue ad finem cuncta dissecuit, would become 
quite meaningless. But Zahn’s ample discussion of the passage 
(op. cit. § 22, n. 2) proves them wrong in their inference. How- 
ever Hort’s emendations may fare, the passage in either form could 
not mean that Marcion cut off the whole of ch. 15 and 16. This 
would have been much more simply expressed. On the contrary, 
Origen differentiates his treatment of the doxology, which he “ removed 
entirely” ( penitus abstulit), from his treatment of “ all which followed 
the passage, ‘Whatsoever is not of faith is sin’ (14”), to the end.” 
This Marcion “cut to pieces” (dissecuit, not desecuit), t.e. mutilated 
according to his well-known habit. Such a “cutting off” of the 
entire conclusion of the epistle is in fact in itself improbable. It 
cannot be supposed that it had escaped Marcion’s attention that 
Paul is not accustomed to end his epistles in so abrupt a manner ; 
nor that if he had before him a doctrinally unobjectionable genuine 
ending, or one which by a slight excision could be made so, he would 
not have retained it. Marcion’s procedure was doubtless in accord- 
ance with his practice in the other Pauline epistles: ze. he cut out 
phrases which for doctrinal reasons were obnoxious to him (as nearly 
all of oo" would be), especially vs.> 4. 8. 9-12. 21. 25-28. 315 16* 7. 17-20(?) | But 
it does not appear that he had any adequate motive for rejecting the 
only passage which we positively know he did reject, viz., the dox- 
ology. As to this, a stroke of the pen through the four words dd: 
Te ypapav mpopytixav would have fitted it exactly to his purpose in 
rounding out the mutilated end of the epistle. The mere fact that 
16’ contained little of use “for the definite dogmatic purpose he 
had in view” counts for nothing to prove omission, for he retained 
Philemon and the salutations of Ephesians and Colossians. Now, if 
we grant that Marcion had these chapters, as apparently we must, 
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the mere fact that he made extensive or frequent omissions from 
them has no significance either way. 

His rejection of the doxology is rightly treated by Origen as a dif- 
ferent matter. As to this we must conclude with Hort : “ On the whole 
it is morally certain that the omission is his only as having been trans- 
mitted by him ; in other words, that it is a genuine ancient reading.” 

It remains therefore to add this evidence, more ancient even than 
Marcion, for the unauthenticity of the doxology to that still remaining 
to be enumerated. 

(4) a. Tertullian (Adv. Marc. v. 14), quoting the words “#ibunal 
Christi (14°), states that they occur i clausula of the epistle ; but 
is perhaps referring only to Marcion’s form thereof. 

b. Marcion, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and probably Cyprian never quote 
from Rom. 15 or 16. This may be explained from their character, 
the same being true of 1 Cor. 16, but the fact has more weight in . 
connection with 

c. Certain systems of capitulations in MSS. of the Vulgate seem to 
imply the use of a form of the epistle dividing ch. 1-14 into fifty 
sections, the fiftieth containing 14°", A fifty-first and last section 

‘contained the doxology, 167”. This is the system of Codex Amia- 
tinus, and “seems to have prevailed very widely.” Codex Fuldensis 
supplements an otherwise unknown system, which divided ch. 1-14 
into twenty-three sections, by means of the Amiatine. Apparently 
the former extended no further than ch. 14, possibly to 14” only, in 
which case it was fragmentary, and has no independent significance. 
To make up the total of fifty-one sections required by his table of 
contents, the scribe took the last twenty-eight of the Amiatine system, 
although he thus duplicated ch. 9-14. 

Hort’s explanation of these phenomena, a dropping of the last two 
chapters from the Lectionaries as unsuited to public reading, and sub- 
stitution of the doxology, followed by its adoption into the text, is 
felt by Sanday and Headlam to be inadequate. Even if supposable, 
it takes no account of the patristic evidence. With Sanday and 
Headlam we conclude that “No single argument in favor of the 
existence of the shorter recension may be strong, but the combina- 
tion of reasons is too weighty to be explained away.” 

But the explanation of Gifford, followed by Sanday and Headlam, 
is also inadmissible. Mere mutilations of ch. 15, 16 by Marcion 

cannot have led to their omission from the Lectionaries, still less to a 
form of the text ending with 14”, with or without the doxology. 
The existence of such a recension remains therefore one of the 
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diplomatic probabilities requiring explanation, perhaps connected in 
its origin with the omission of év ‘Puy in 17 by certain texts. 

If we turn now to the internal evidence, it is at once apparent that 
a broad line of distinction must be drawn between the doxology and 
the rest of the two chapters in this respect, as well as in that of 
documentary attestation. 

It is needless to repeat the refutation of a theory whose meagre 
support is fast dwindling to nothing, that of the spuriousness of 
ch. 15 f. If still maintained in any quarter, it is amply refuted in 
the few words (their own and their predecessors’) devoted to the 
subject by Sanday and Headlam. It is enough to say that if ch. 15 
were not there, the ingenuity of criticism would soon have discovered 
that precisely such an ending was lacking to the epistle. If, per 
contra, it had been discovered in the sands of Egypt, unknown, 
anonymous, and unclaimed, the proof of its having originally formed 
the authentic close of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans would have 
been deemed one of the most undeniable triumphs of critical skill. 
The interpolations discovered by Lipsius, devoid of external support, 
are based, even as to internal evidence, upon our ignorance rather 
than our knowledge. ‘The internal evidence of ch. 15 is conclusive 
in its favor. Division between ch. 14 and 15 is purely arbitrary, and 
must have come about from some cause not yet explained at a time 
subsequent to the giving out of the letter. 

This, of course, disposes at once of the direct testimony cited 
under (4) against the doxology. Indirectly the existence of this 
truncated form of the epistle accounts for the insertion of the 
doxology after 14%. Directly, its case is not affected. 

The internal evidence of the doxology appears to me to point in 
the opposite direction. Not that its Pauline character and author- 
ship are to me any less manifest than that of ch. 15, but that the 
impossibility of connecting it with the Epistle to the Romans is so 
clear. Undeniably it has a certain affinity with it, such as might be 
expected if written on the same occasion but to a different church. 
This subtle relation to the four greater epistles has been brought out 
by Hort, but did not obscure to his keen perception its much more 
vital relation to Ephesians. It is only to Sanday and Headlam that 
Hort’s analysis seems to prove the doxology “not only a genuine 
work of St. Paul, but also an integral portion of the epistle.” It 
seems to me that here their judgment of the internal is as erroneous 
as of the external evidence. 

We have seen that the documentary evidence would characterize 
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Rom. 16” as a Western non-interpolation. Only strong internal 
evidence of its authenticity could counteract the showing. In point 
of fact it is very hard to believe it was ever framed by Paul for either 
of the positions to which the varying documentary evidence assigns 
it, and one or the other of which is alternately favored by the greatest 
conservative authorities of to-day. If with Zahn we place it after 
14”, we produce an intolerable interruption of the course of thought 
which Sanday and Headlam so justly insist is continuous. If we 
append it to the postscript the position will be almost equally infe- 
licitous. Doxologies are frequent in Paul, but do not occur without 
adequate occasion in the immediate context. In general it appears 
to be the mention of “the good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God,” when his goodness, wisdom, and power stand revealed in their 
inexpressible greatness, that calls for these ejaculations: cf. 11° 
2 Cor. 9” Gal. 1° Eph. 3% Phil. 4” 1 Tim. 1” 2 Tim. 4. It is true 
that they more than once appropriately wind up the argument of 
Paul as a kind of splendid peroration, ¢.g. Rom. 11° Eph. 3”* 
1 Tim. 1", and so naturally come often to stand at the close of a 
letter, as in Phil. 4” 2 Tim. 4"; but the doxology precedes in all 
cases the salutations and benediction, and in the nature of the case 
must do so. If Paul had really experienced such a rekindling of the 
emotions as Sanday and Headlam suppose, impelling him after com- 
pleting the letter, and even after having added a few greetings in 
what they denominate a postscript, to reopen the principal subjects 
for a further expression of his emotions of praise, he would have had 
Tertius insert it somewhere in the body of the letter; not after 14”, 
to be sure, but in some such place as those already thus marked. At 
the very least he would have placed it before the benediction in 
vs.™, as in Phil. 4” 2 Tim. 4%. To cite the case of 2 Pt. 3° Jude ** 
for a similar doxology as the ending of an epistle is beside the mark, 
for here we have neither salutations nor benediction. Who can 
doubt that if they had been present they would have followed and 
not preceded the doxology? Clement of Rome combines benedic- 
tion and doxology in one. 

But it is not merely that the doxology is manifestly out of place in 
either position assigned to it in tne MSS. It is quite impossible to 
allow it a position anywhere in Romans, least of all in a mere 
appendix to a postscript, because the subject of its thanksgiving, 
while not altogether foreign to Romans, is nowhere dwelt upon in 
this epistle in sufficient degree to make it intelligible to Paul’s read- 
ers. There is one epistle of Paul, and only one, in connection with 
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which this grand doxology would be perfectly intelligible, viz., Ephe- 
sians. Substitute Rom. 16%” for Eph. 3”*, and its meaning and 
appropriateness would be apparent from 3°*",— not, indeed, I 
admit, to those who have been blinded to the true significance of 
this sublime epistle by the notion that “the mystery which from all 
ages hath been hid in God who created all things... the eternal 
purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus,” is merely the co-heirship 
of the Gentiles. Every student of the apocalyptic literature, and 
particularly of Paul’s relation to it, must see that the mystery vainly 
searched into, not only “in other generations by the sons of men,” 
but now revealed even “ to the principalities and powers in the heav- 
enly places” only through the church, is the mystery of the creative 
purpose. Angels have desired to look into it, but as God says to 
Enoch in Slavonic En. 24”: “I will tell thee now even from the 
first what things I created from the non-existent.... Not even to 
my ange!s have I told my secrets, nor have I informed them of their 
(own) origin.” But as Paul declares in the epistle which Ignatius 
rightly regarded as making the Ephesians ovypvorat with Paul in the 
mystery of the cosmic unity in Christ, in whom, by whom, and for 
whom all things were created, “it hath now been revealed unto his 
holy apostles and prophets in the Spirit.” The mystery in which 
angels and men have from all ages been supremely interested, which 
in other generations the sons of men have vainly sought to know, hid 
from the wisest of this world, is the mystery of the universe, its origin 
and destiny. This is the secret of him who created it for his own 
inscrutable eternal purpose. If we would appreciate the exultation 
of Paul in the conviction that this mystery of God’s eternal purpose, 
which he purposed in Christ Jesus, hath now been revealed to us 
through the Spirit, we must compare the exultation of the contempo- 
rary or earlier Assumptio Mosis 1*"* in the conviction that Gen. 17°, 
interpreted as applying to the people of God, #.e. Israel, reveals the 
final cause of all things: “God hath created the world on behalf of 
his people. But he was not pleased to manifest this purpose of cre- 
ation from the foundation of the world in order that the Gentiles 
might thereby be convicted, yea, to their own humiliation might by 
their arguments convict one another (¢.¢. their conflicting cosmologies 
demonstrate the Mosaic as alone revealed). Accordingly he designed 
and devised me” (Moses), etc. 

Rom. 16%” does not belong in the place of the passage it so 
strongly resembles in its opening clause, Eph. 37°* ; but to be intelli- 
gible it must have followed upon some such exposition of “the mystery 
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which from all ages hath been hid in God” as we find in Eph. 1-3, 
with the parallels in Colossians, and do not find elsewhere in the 
known writings of Paul, though passages which presuppose some 
such cosmology are not. unknown even in the earlier epistles, e.g. 
1 Cor. 2°” 8° Rom. 8'"**, But it is only, as it were, the last corollary 
of the revelation, Paul’s sfecéa/ insight into the mystery of the cosmic 
purpose of the Creator, — only the historical element of his “ eternal 
purpose to sum up all things in Christ, whether things on earth or 
things in the heavens,” only the union of Jew and Gentile in a 
redeemed people of God, which clearly appears in Romans. And 
this special share of Paul in “the mystery of Christ that hath now 
been revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets in the Spirit,” has 
its own appropriate doxology in Rom. 11°**, Now, it is the cosmic 
mystery of which Paul is speaking in 16%. “The revelation of the 
mystery which hath been kept in silence through times eternal” 
belongs to Pauline apocalypse, and demands something of the 
nature of Eph. 1-3 to make it appropriate, or, indeed, in the fullest 
sense intelligible. In letters addressed to the churches of procon- 
sular Asia, or to intimate associates familiar with. his cosmology, a 
doxology of this character would be natural ; cf. Eph. 11>" Ti. 17*. In 
a letter addressed to a strange church it could not stand alone and 
unexplained. 

Our conclusion, which I cannot but feel has strong evidence, both 
external and internal, in its support, must be that the doxology 
Rom. 16%” is a Pauline fragment, attached, when not altogether 
omitted, at the end of Romans. There having been in circulation 
early in the second century a shorter form of the epistle ending with 
14”, it was in these texts appended there. In others which placed 
the benediction in vs. it followed thereafter. In no case has it a 
better position than an irrelevant attachment at the end. 

Of its original setting we can know, of course, but little. (1) It 
was probably written at the same time as Romans, not only from its 
textual connection with it, but because of the internal affinity ; 
cf. ornpifa vs.* with Rom. 1", but see also 1 Thess. 3** 2 Thess. 2” 
3°; Kara TO evayyeAtdv pov with Rom. 2", but see also 2 Tim. 2°; «is 
braxoyv mistews eis mavta Ta vy with Rom. 1°; cope Ged with 
Rom. 11%, (2) It was probably written to some church or churches 
in proconsular Asia in connection with some such exposition of Paul’s 
cosmology as appears in Ephesians and Colossians. (3) It cannot 
originally have stood as a mere appendix, but is a fragment from the 
heart of some larger whole. This is not only apparent from its 
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nature as the appropriate crown of some exposition of the mystery 
of the eternal, hidden purpose of the loving Creator, but is required 
by the introductory 8é, a connective particle, and enables us in some 
degree to account for the anacoluthon at the end. 

' It was not a part of my purpose to discuss the theory of Schulz 
(1829), which regards Rom. 16'™, or a part thereof, as a letter of 
commendation given to Phoebe in connection with the writing of 
Romans for delivery in Ephesus. It has the weight of such names 
as Weizsacker, Lipsius, McGiffert, and even of such conservatives as 
B. Weiss and Farrar in its support, but against it the serious archaeo- 
logical objections brought forward by Lightfoot and reproduced with 
others by Sanday and Headlam and Zahn. Almost every internal 
argument applicable to the disconnection of 16%” from Romans and 
the connection of it with proconsular Asia would apply equally to 
vs." ; but the absence of any external evidence — for the existence 
at an early date of a form of Romans containing only ch. 1-14 can 
hardly be called such — puts the two questions on a wholly different 
basis. If the letter of commendation of Phoebe originally belonged 
to an epistle intended for Ephesus, part of which was preserved 
along with Romans through the accident of having been dictated to 
the same scribe (Tertius) at the same sitting, the copyist in Corinth 
having transcribed a part of the former along with the latter, then the 
doxology may well be conceived as coming from the same, an Alex- 
andrian survival similar to the extra-canonical fragments in Lk. 22-24. 
Such speculations are tempting, and in the instance before us have a 
peculiarly strong prima facie case in the merely internal evidence. 
A tracing up of all the clews will suggest an internal relation between 
Rom. 16", Ephesians, and the Pastoral Epistles (cf. ¢.g. Ti. 1°* 2" 
3°’). But while such speculation is to be encouraged under strict 
canons rather than deprecated, the true procedure must certainly be 
first textual, afterwards the higher criticism. First establish, if pos- 
sible, the existence of fragments from unknown letters of Paul on 
purely textual grounds; afterwards scrutinize the possibilities of 
similar survivals in 2 Cor. 64—7' and 1o'-13” Rom. 16'” and the 
Pastoral Epistles. To prove the existence of one such survival has 
been the object of this paper. 


[EprroriaL Note. — This article was received before the publica- 
tion of Professor Ryder’s article on the authorship of Romans 15, 16, 
in vol. xvii. of the JouRNAL. ] 
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Notes on Zechariah. 


PROF. L. B. PATON. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


N no characteristic does post-exilic prophecy differ more widely 
from pre-exilic prophecy than in its lack of the ethical ele- 
ment. The earlier prophets were primarily preachers of righteous- 
ness. Amos 7", “prophesy unto Israel,” is defined in the parallel 
clause as “utter a word against the house of Isaac.” Micah 3° 
declares, “Truly I am full of power by the spirit of Yahweh .. . to 
declare to Jacob his transgression and to Israel his sin.” Jeremiah 
sums up the mission of all his predecessors in the words, “ Yahweh 
hath sent unto you all his servants the prophets, rising early and 
sending them... saying, turn ye now every one from his evil way 
and from the evil of your doings.” In contrast to this the post- 
exilic prophets brought no call to repentance, but were rather pro- 
moters of the ritual and predictors of the coming glory of Judah. 
The reason for the change is not difficult to find. The threaten- 
ings of the older prophets had not extended beyond the exile, and 
when that catastrophe occurred it was natural to suppose that the 
full measure of punishment for national sin had been reached, and 
that now the tide of divine favor would turn. Moreover, the exile did 
unquestionably accomplish a considerable work of reformation. The 
old naturistic associations of the Hebrew religion were cut off; the 
God of the prophets had vindicated himself as the true God ; and, 
consequently, there was a more or less complete adoption of pro- 
phetic doctrines. The reformation fell far short of the ideals of the 
great prophets of an earlier age, and compromised with ritualism far 
more than these prophets would have been willing to do; still, it 
was important enough to encourage the belief that Judah*was now 
restored again to the favor of God and that the days of her affliction 
would soon be over. 
The transition from the old type of prophecy to the new is seen in 
Ezekiel. From the moment that Jerusalem fell and the captivity of 
the nation was complete the tone of Ezekiel’s preaching changed 
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entirely. Up to that time he had announced the divine judgment 
upon a sinful nation quite in the spirit of the earlier prophets, but 
after that time he ceased denunciation and devoted himself exclu- 
sively to consolation and prediction of restoration (ch. 33-48). 

Deutero-Isaiah does indeed pronounce woes upon the apostate 
portion of Judah, but for the nation as a whole he has only encour- 
agement and promise. The key-note of his book is struck in the 
opening words, “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 
Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her time 
of service is accomplished, that her punishment is accepted, that she 
hath received of Yahweh’s hand double for all her sins” (Is. 40'*). 
Accordingly, his message is not one of doom, but of hope: ‘The 
captive exile shall speedily be loosed” (51"). 

Haggai finds nothing to criticise in the little community at Jeru- 
salem, except that it has not completed the temple, and when this 
work is once resumed, his outlook into the future is wholly optimistic. 

Zechariah stands upon exactly the same theological ground. No- 
where does he speak of the restored Judah as sinful, or represent the 
Lord as angry with it. It is the fathers who were sinful and who 
brought down God’s wrath upon them: “ They refused to hearken 
and turned a stubborn shoulder, and made their ears deaf that they 
should not hear. Yea, they made their hearts like adamant, lest 
they should hear the instruction and the words which Yahweh Sebaoth 
sent by his spirit by the hand of the former prophets: therefore came 
there great wrath from Yahweh of hosts” (7"*). Similarly in 1%, 
the fathers would not receive the word which came by the former 
prophets, and, therefore, judgment came upon them. In 1” the 
prophet brings the word of the Lord, “I was angry a little” with 
Judah. Here the tense is significant, as showing that it is not with 
the present generation but with its forefathers that Yahweh was dis- 
pleased, and even with them he was angry only “a little.” This last 
expression is characteristic of Zechariah’s optimistic view of the moral 
character of Judah. 

Not against Judah but against the heathen is Yahweh angry. “I 
am very sore displeased with the nations that are.at ease, for I was 
angry but a little, but they helped for evil” (1). “They that go 
to the north country give vent to my wrath against the north 
country” (6°). 

Upon Judah Yahweh looks with favor only. “I am zealous for 
Jerusalem and for Zion with a great zeal” (1"). “Thus saith 
Yahweh unto the nations that plunder you.... He that smiteth 
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you smiteth the apple of his eye” (2”[Heb.]). “Thus saith 
Yahweh Sebaoth, I am zealous for Zion with a great zeal, and I am 
zealous for her with great fury. Thus saith Yahweh, I have returned 
unto Zion and have taken up my abode in the midst of Jerusalem” 
(87°). “ But now” (ze. since the rebuilding of the temple has begun) 
“JT will not be unto the remnant of this people as in the former 
days” (8"). Most striking of all for disclosing the conception of 
Zechariah is 8"*: ‘Thus saith Yahweh Sebaoth, As I thought to do 
evil to you, when your fathers provoked me to wrath, saith Yahweh 
Sebaoth, and I repented not, so again I have thought in these days 
to do good unto Jerusalem and to the house of Judah; fear ye 
not.” 

With this conception of the attitude of God towards Judah there 
was no occasion for a call to repentance, and, consequently, Zecha- 
riah did not utter it. The repentance of Judah has already taken 
place in exile (1°). Repentance was the message of the “ former” 
prophets (1* 7”), but now the message of the prophets is, Build the 
temple, and believe the predictions of the glory that is presently 
.to be revealed (8°*"). 

Corresponding to the absence of the preaching of righteousness in 
Zechariah is the optimism of his outlook into the future. Unlike the 
earlier prophets, he sees no impending day of judgment, from which 
only a remnant shall escape, but only victory, peace, and blessedness 
for his people. Cf. 1°*, The temple shall be completed, Jerusalem 
shall be rebuilt, and the towns of Judah shall overflow with prosper- 
ity ; 2* (Heb.), The heathen powers that have injured Judah shall be . 
destroyed ; 2*” (Heb.), Jerusalem shall have no need of a wall. 
When the power of the heathen is broken she shall fear no attack, 
for Yahweh himself will be a wall of defence to her. The exiles shall 
return from Babylon, many nations shall turn to Yahweh, and Jeru- 
salem shall be the centre of God’s rule on earth; 37”, Joshua, the 
high priest, shall enjoy a mediatorial function like that of the angels. 
His presence in Jerusalem is a sign of the speedy coming of the 
Messiah. A gem with seven facets, which has been deposited with 
Joshua as an ornament for the coming king, shall soon have the name 
of its owner (Zerubbabel, cf. 4° 6") engraved upon it. Then the 
golden age shall begin; 4°", Zerubbabel is promised that he shall 
finish the temple ; 6'*”, A crown is to be made and to be laid up 
for the Messiah, who is presently to appear and to finish the temple. 
Then the Jews that are far away shall return and help to beautify the 
temple; 8*”, The land shall again be full of inhabitants, the exiles 
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shall return from all lands, Judah shall be blessed with boundless 
prosperity. 

This brief survey makes it clear that Zechariah has no thought of 
sin in Judah and no anticipation of judgment upon her. Conse- 
quently, he cannot in any sense be called a preacher of righteousness 
like the older prophets. 

There are, however, several passages which, on the ordinary inter- 
pretation, seem to be in contradiction to the general tenor of the 
book, as I have just exhibited it. I wish now to examine these to 
see whether Zechariah really contradicted himself by assuming occa- 
sionally the réle of an ancient prophet, or whether the current 
interpretation of these passages is inaccurate. 

The first passage that I shall consider is 7°**. Here we read, 
“And the word of Yahweh came unto Zechariah, saying, Thus saith 
Yahweh Sebaoth, saying, Execute true justice, and show mercy and 
compassion each towards his brother: and oppress not the widow, 
nor the fatherless, the alien, nor the poor ; and let none of you devise 
evil against his brother in your heart.” ‘This sounds very much like 
the old prophetic message of repentance and righteousness, and it 
seems to be adopted by Zechariah as his own message ; but when we 
read on in the next two verses, “ They refused to hearken . . . to the 
words which Yahweh Sebaoth had sent... by the former prophets, 
therefore came there great wrath from Yahweh Sebaoth,” it becomes 
evident that the call to repentance is not addressed to Zechariah’s 
contemporaries, but to their forefathers. Moreover, in vs.’ we read, 
“ Are not these the words which Yahweh cried by the former prophets, 
when Jerusalem was inhabited,” but the words of the prophets are 
not given unless we join vs.° immediately to vs.’ From these con- 
siderations it is evident that vs.’, which assigns the words that follow 
to Zechariah, is an inaccurate scribal interpolation. (So Orelli, Well- 
hausen, Nowack, G. A. Smith.) Zechariah has no intention of adopt- 
ing the message of the “former” prophets as his own (cf. 8") ; he 
cites it merely to show how it was fulfilled, and how thus an argument 
was given for believing the message which he himself brought. 
Cf. 8°, “ Let your hands be strong that ye may hear in these days the 
words from the mouth of the prophets who are in the day that the 
foundation of the house of Yahweh Sebaoth is laid.” 

A similar case is found, it seems to me, in 1’, although I am not 
aware that this has ever been suggested: “The word of Yahweh 
came unto Zechariah, the son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo, saying, 
Yahweh hath been sore displeased with your fathers, and thou shalt 
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say unto them, Thus saith Yahweh Sebaoth. Turn unto me, saith 
Yahweh of hosts, and I will turn unto you, saith Yahweh of hosts.” 
There is much that is peculiar in this passage. (1) In the first 
place, after the statement that Yahweh was sore displeased with the 
fathers, we should expect an account of what he did to the fathers ; 
but instead of this we read: ‘“ And thou shalt say unto them,” which 
must introduce a message to Zechariah’s-own generation. (2) The 
combination of tenses, “ Yahweh was angry, and thou shalt say,” is 
abnormal. The only natural construction would be, “ And thou shalt 
say unto them, Thus saith Yahweh Sebaoth, Yahweh was sore dis- 
pleased with your fathers.” (3) “And thou shalt say unto them” 
is no natural way to introduce a new oracle to the people of Jeru- 
salem. If they were meant, we should expect a specific mention of 
them here at the beginning of the book. In its present context, 
“them” can only refer to the “ fathers” who have just been men- 
tioned. (4) The message which the prophet is here apparently told 
to bring to his generation, “Turn unto me and I will turn unto you,” 
was, according to vs.‘, the message of the “former prophets,” and, 
according to vs.°, Judah in exile has already repented. 

‘From these considerations it is clear that at the beginning of vs.® 
what is needed is not “and thou shalt say,” referring to the prophet, 
but “and I said,” or “and he said,” referring to Yahweh. Should 
we point "FIVN) instead of FVON, regarding it as one of the rare 
cases of the perfect with | conjunctive, or should we boldly change 
the consonantal text to “Wak! or Van")? The passage would then 
read, “ Yahweh was sore displeased with your fathers, therefore I (he) 
said unto them, Turn unto me and I will turn unto you.” ‘This makes 
the verse consistent with its context and with the teaching of the rest 
of the book. The message of the “former” prophets is referred to, 
not with the intention of urging it anew upon the prophet’s own age, 
but simply to show how their words were fulfilled. 

The next passage that I shall consider is ch. 3. Zechariah sees 
the high priest Joshua, the head and representative of the Jewish 
community, standing before the interpreting angel. He is clad in 
filthy garments, and the Satan accuses him to the interpreting angel. 
This is commonly supposed to mean that Judah, represented by its 
high priest, is sinful either morally or ritually, and, accordingly, vs.” is 
translated, “And he said unto him, Behold I have caused thine 
iniquity to pass from thee, and I will clothe thee with rich apparel.” 
Similarly vs.” is translated, ‘‘ And I will remove the zaiguity of that 
land in one day.” 
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That these interpretations are wrong ought to be evident from the 
fact that the charge of the Satan is repudiated by the interpreting 
angel in the words, “ Yahweh rebuke thee O Satan, Yahweh who 
hath chosen Jerusalem.” Even ritual remissness cannot be meant, 
for, according to 8" **, Yahweh is satisfied since the building of the 
temple has begun again. Accordingly, [IP in these two passages 
must be translated ‘ penalty,’ as in Ex. 20° 34’. Joshua’s filthy gar- 
ments, therefore, are a symbol of the material distress into which the 
post-exilic community was plunged. The great problem of the day 
was, why did Judah suffer? The charge of the Satan expresses the 
view of many, that this was a sign that she was still sinful in the sight 
of God. This view the prophet repudiates, and declares that the 
filthy garments will soon be exchanged for glorious ones, and then 
there will be no room to argue back from Judah’s misfortune to her 
sinfulness. Yahweh will remove those evils which men regard as the 
penalty of sin, and then Judah’s righteousness will be vindicated. 

The next passage to be noted is Zech. 5. ‘This contains two 
closely related visions which are mutually supplementary, and which 
cannot be interpreted apart from one another. ‘The prophet sees a 
flying roll twenty cubits long and ten cubits broad inscribed with 
curses. Vs.*, as translated by Wellhausen and Nowack, then reads: 
“‘ This is the curse which goes into effect upon the whole land. Every 
thief has long gone unpunished, and every perjurer has long gone 
unpunished.' Now I set the curse in operation, saith Yahweh 
Sebaoth, and it shall enter into the house of the thief and into the 
house of him who hath sworn falsely by my name, and shall abide 
there and shall consume its wood and stone.” In the next vision 
Zechariah sees an ephah measure. This is explained by the angel in 
vs.°, as translated by these two scholars: “ This is their iniquity in all 
the land.”? Zechariah then sees a female figure seated in the ephah, 
which is explained, “This is the evil.” Two winged females then 
carry off the ephah with “ the evil” in it, and the angel says, “They 
are going to build for it a house in the land of Shinar, and establish 
and prepare for it there a resting place.” 

On this interpretation, the land of Judah is full of iniquity, which 
is first to be punished with a curse, and then to be removed to the 
land of Shinar. This interpretation seems to me very doubtful, for 
the following reasons: (1) J™NO 55 in vs. and ® cannot mean “all 

1 Read 9D instead of MSD as in 73, and insert spe “awa after =P 
as in the next verse. a: 

2 Read with LXX On ‘their iniquity’ instead of B3") ‘their eye.’ 
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the land,” but must mean “all the earth.” In Zechariah P™N regu- 
larly means “earth,” unless expressly limited by the addition of 
Judah or something similar in the context, and the phrase PANT b> 
always means “all the earth” (cf. 1" 4" 6°). This is its meaning 
in the immediate context of the passage under discussion, 44. If 
this be true, the sinners in question are not Judaeans, but residents 
of other countries. (2) If PINT os3 Dy (vs.°) and ASW 
(vs.*) both mean the sin of Judah, then there is no distinction 
between the ephah and the woman in the ephah. What would be 
the sense of saying that the sin of Judah was put into the iniquity of 
Judah to be carried away? (3) If the ephah means the sin of Judah, 
why is it carried to Babylonia? The idea that the sin of Judah could 
be transferred bodily to Babylon is too extraordinary to be ascribed 
even to Zechariah. The ephah is carried to Babylonia simply because 
it belongs there. (4) If the sinners of vs.* are not Judaeans, and if 
“their iniquity” in vs.° means the iniquity of the heathen, then TDW 
in vs. must be like 71 in 3*°, in meaning the penalty of the ancient 
sins of the nation rather than actual wickedness. 

The passage as a whole, then, will have to be interpreted thus: 
The thieves of vs.? are the people who in the past have plundered 
Judah, particularly the Babylonians. Those who swear falsely by 
Yahweh are the apostate Jews who have remained in Babylonia, 
These have long gone unpunished. Judah, on the contrary, although 
righteous, is suffering still the evils which men regard as the penalty 
of sin. This state of things shall not last: Yahweh will bring the 
iniquity of the nations (the ephah) to the land of Judah in order that 
the misfortunes of Judah (the symbolic woman) may be put upon 
it: then it shall be carried back to Babylonia. Thus there will be 
effected a right adjustment of rewards and punishments. Babylon 
will have the misery that she deserves, and Judah will be freed from 
the misery that she does not deserve. A cover is put on the ephah 
so that the misery may not escape from it, and a house is to be built 
for it in Babylonia in order that it may never come back to Judah. 
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St. Paul and the Twelve. 
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N order to understand the relations of these apostles, we must 
know first the things for which the original apostles stood, and 
those changes in the situation which were introduced by the inno- 
vator in the apostolic circle. The Twelve adopted a reactionary 
policy, instead of the liberal attitude of Jesus. Our Lord was a Jew, 
but he moved with absolute freedom among the ceremonial require- 
ments of the law. In this he was not less a Jew than his contempo- 
raries, but he reverted to the type of Jew represented by the prophets, 
who insisted, as he did, that God desires mercy and truth instead of 
sacrifice. One might suppose that the passages in the Psalms and 
prophets which speak slightingly of sacrifices and forms were intended 
merely to represent the superiority of the moral requirements of the 
law to these formal commands. But there is one passage in Jer. 7” * 
which denies that God instituted the sacrificial system, and affirms 
that he confined himself in his commands to those things which 
belong to a righteous walk in life, leaving out the sacrifices which 
would make up for the lack of this. To say that Jesus stood in the 
line of prophets, therefore, is to say that he eliminated from the law 
its formal requirements, and thus absolutely rationalized and spiritual- 
ized its contents. The result was that he found no place for himself 
in Jerusalem, which was the headquarters of the rabbinical and 
priestly cult in Judaism. Now, that the disciples reacted from this 
position after his death is sufficiently plain, without introducing any 
doubtful testimony from the Acts. We may leave out of the question 
altogether the statement that they were regarded with favor by all 
the people because of their assiduity in following the temple worship, 
though the whole history points to the general accuracy of that state- 
ment. But the undeniable fact is the church at Jerusalem, which 
city became by this means the headquarters of the new sect. This 
would have been an impossibility if they had kept up the movement 
to replace Pharisaic Judaism with prophetic Judaism, instituted by 
Jesus. 
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The one thing in the disciples’ position which excited opposition 
was their insistence that Jesus was the Messiah. But here their pro- 
gramme was the Jewish Messianism in all its details, with Jesus filling 
the principal réle, and the chosen people as its primary beneficiaries. 
Here again we may doubt whether Jesus gave them any specific com- 
mands to carry the gospel to the Gentiles. But we have sufficient 
material in his teaching to show that he inculcated universalism as 
one of its features. In the Lord’s Prayer he puts at the head of all 
the petitions this, that God’s will may be done, his kingdom come, 
and his name be hallowed on earth as in heaven. The earth that is, 
and not Palestine, is to be the seat of the kingdom. And so, when 
we come to the parables, which evidently represent the kingdom as 
advancing by the processes of growth to a perfect conclusion, it 
means that the world was to be infused with its leaven, and not 
simply Judaism. But here again we come upon the fact that Jesus 
was a descendant of the prophets and inherited their universalism. 
It would be a strange commentary upon his Judaism that it reacted 
anywhere from the prophets, instead of making an advance along the 
whole line. When we find him quoting from Jeremiah, at the time 
of his cleansing of the temple, the famous passage to the effect that 
God’s house was to be a house of prayer for all the nations, it not 
only gathers probability from the circumstances, since it was the 
court of the Gentiles which the dealers were defiling, and from the 
general use of the Old Testament by our Lord, but also from the fact 
that he represented that broader side of Judaism which the prophets 
instituted. Then while Jesus prophesied a gradual and sure progress 
of his kingdom to completion, he predicted on the other hand an 
early demise of Judaism, a combination impossible within the Jewish 
Messianic programme. On the whole, then, we can leave out alto- 
gether the more specific prophecies and evangelizing commands of 
our Lord, and there still remains the principle of universalism as 
the prime note of his teaching about the kingdom. And this was 
included in that growth of the kingdom taught in the parables, and 
not in the conquests of the kingdom which were to follow the advent 
in the Jewish Messianism. On the contrary, the disciples regard the 
ascended Lord as having for his work to bring repentance and remis- 
sion of sins to Israel. The chosen people’s sin has culminated in 
the crucifixion of the Messiah, and since it is recorded in all the 
prophets that the soul which does not believe in the last and greatest 
of the prophets shall perish from among the people, God has raised 
him for the very purpose of turning the chosen seed from their iniqui- 
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ties. But they do not stop here: the covenant with Israel is that in 
them shall all the nations of the world be blessed. And it is for this 
double reason that they turn their attention to the Jews, because the 
chosen people must be saved, and because they must be made the 
instruments of blessing to the rest of the nations. ‘This, then, was 
the programme of the disciples: the conversion of the Jews first, and 
then through them the accomplishment of whatever work God had in 
hand for the rest of the nations. 

Now, in both these particulars St. Paul set up an entirely different 
policy. ‘The controversy gathered head about two special matters. 
The demand was made on him, in the first place, that his Gentile 
converts should be circumcised ; and then that they should abstain 
from meats offered in sacrifice to idols and otherwise unclean. In 
regard to this controversy, it is simply impossible to accept the testi- 
mony of the Acts, as it conflicts with that of St. Paul himself in his 
epistles, and is self-contradictory besides. This account makes it 
out that there was an agreement between St. Paul and the rest about 
the matter to this effect, that circumcision should not be demanded, 
but that abstinence from things offered in sacrifice to idols, from 
things strangled, and from blood, should be demanded. If there 
was this agreement, then there was clearly very bad faith on both 
sides—on the part of St. Paul because he taught in the plainest 
manner that the domain of morals did not extend into the matter of 
foods, and that to eat things offered in sacrifice to idols was quite an 
indifferent matter morally ; and on the part of the Twelve because 
they were clearly back of the movement to Judaize the Gentiles. 
The facts of the matter are told in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
According to that epistle St. Paul did have a conference with the 
Twelve, the result of which was that they gave him and Barnabas the 
right hand. of fellowship, with the understanding that they should 
continue their work among the Jews, and that he should go to the 
Gentiles. But this is followed up by the appearance of St. Peter at 
Antioch, about which we will say nothing except that it has a sus- 
picious look, as if they were keeping a watch upon St. Paul, when 
they had agreed to let him alone. But be this as it may, what is 
unquestioned is, that when certain men came from St. James, St. Peter 
dissembled and withdrew from fellowship with the Gentiles, with 
whom before he had been associating. Now, then, what made St. 
Peter dissemble, if those men who came from St. James did not rep- 
resent him and the church and the apostles? If the traditional theory 
were correct, that these men were a miserable faction who repre- 
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sented nothing but a small party in the Jewish church, then St. Peter, 
knowing that they were nothing and nobody, and that the church as 
a whole and the apostles were in sympathy with St. Paul in this 
matter, and not with these men, would simply have ignored them 
and gone his way as before. But no; St. Peter, during his stay at 
Antioch, had evidently come under a new influence, and been turned 
by it, as was his wont, into new paths. And then the church, either 
because it distrusted him or possibly had heard of his defection, sent 
another delegation, and St. Peter, knowing that these new men repre- 
sented the church and its leaders, gave way before a power whose 
numbers and influence were too great for even him to disregard. 
But there is a passage in the Acts which unconsciously gives away its 
whole policy. Passages in this book which betray the Zendenzschrift 
are of no value as testimony to anything except this character of the 
book. But passages which unconsciously reveal the real character 
of the time, and so serve to correct the book itself, are so much the 
more valuable. Of this character is the passage 21”, where St. James 
is represented as saying that there are myriads of the Jews who 
believe, and that they are all zealots of the law. Again we see no 
miserable faction, but the whole great number of Jewish believers, 
and they are all zealots of the law; not of the moral law, but of the 
customs, by which is evidently meant those parts of the law which 
have to do with manners and customs, and not with moral regula- 
tions. And zealots: it is no exaggeration to translate this word by 
our “ fanatics.” That is, it denotes an excessive zeal. But how 
about the leaders of the church? Could the church have taken on 
this universal character, marked evidently by this strong feeling, if 
the Twelve had been men of the Pauline stamp? As to the original 
agreement between them, by which St. Paul and St. Barnabas had 
been given the right hand of fellowship, the account in Galatians 
tells us how that was. They could not gainsay the evidence of mira- 
cles and of his converts. If they had done this they would have had 
nothing to stand on themselves. But they were evidently out of 
sympathy with his views and practices, and ‘acted simply under this 
constraint. If they had really been convinced, and conceded to him 
the same authority as they had, the suspicion with which they 
followed him up and the final rupture at Antioch would have been 
impossible. 

It is needless to speak of St. Paul’s reversal of the policy of the 
Twelve in the other particular. Their programme was, the Jews 
first, and then through them the Gentiles. St. Paul reversed that 
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, because he saw the utter futility of it. He accepted the idea of the 
whole church that the Lord was to return within that generation, and 
to him the inference was the impossibility that the Jews should be 
converted within that time, in even a general sense ; and, on the 
other hand, he did believe that the great work of evangelizing the 
Gentiles must be completed within that time, and that for this reason, 
if for no other, the work among the Gentiles could not possibly wait 

L for the conversion of the Jews. His programme, therefore, was 
exactly the reverse: he proposed to convert the Gentiles first, and 
then through them to stir up the Jews to jealousy, and at the very 
last bring them in too. That is, to him the difficult, not to say 
impossible, task was the conversion of the Jews on account of the 
strong prejudice among them against the break with the ceremonial 
law represented by Jesus. And he depended therefore on the jeal- 
ousy which the redemption of the Gentiles would arouse among the 
Jews to bring them in at the very last. 

It is evident, then, that St. Paul and the Twelve were not in 
harmony in the matter of their teachings. There was no open 
rupture between them; the Twelve recognized St. Paul as an 
apostle, but it was under constraint. There is one thing that needs 
to be said, however, in the way of exception to this general state- 
ment. What has been said applies without exception to the early 
position of the Twelve. But if the accepted tradition about the 
authorship of the Synoptical Gospels is true, then there must have 
been a modification of this, though not within the period covered by 
the Pauline writings. If St. Peter was the source of the second 
gospel, and St. Matthew of the Logia, and the Synoptics were derived 
from these sources mainly, then we have here an entirely sympathetic 
account of our Lord’s teaching in its advanced form coming from 
within the circle of the Twelve, which is clearly in opposition to the 
reactionary policy of the Twelve in the early period. It is true that 

they were reporters in so strict a sense that they sometimes give us 

accounts of our Lord’s teaching out of line with their own opinions, 
by means of which we Are able to correct the later teaching of the 

New Testament. A good example is the eschatological discourse, 

the report of which quite frees Jesus himself from the charge of 
making the mistake in regard to his coming which marred the teach- 
ing of the first century. But this will not account for the whole 
phenomenon. Evidently this sympathetic account must have come 
from sympathetic men. And if we accept the plain inference from 
this, then it accounts for certain matters in the New Testament story 
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which do not seem to me to be sufficiently covered by the present 
theory, in spite of its generally indisputable character. Where did 
the prevalent idea come from, assigning to St. Peter the rdle of leader 
in the change of the Twelve to a liberal attitude? I know that it is 
easy to ascribe it to a desire to invest that movement with the prestige 
of St. Peter’s name.’ And the Cornelius story —it is possible that 
that is made out of whole cloth too. But if we find somewhere an 
indication so plain as the liberalism of the Synoptics, which are evi- 
dently not Zendenz writings in any sense of the word, that there was 
later a change of attitude among the Twelve, in which St. Peter was 
at least one of the factors, then we have an explanation of the story 
in the Acts which increases the margin of actual history in that book, 
and makes it out that the writer did not create the story of the liber- 
alizing of the Twelve, but simply antedated it. The change of time 
was due to the same Zendenz as the supposed invention of the whole 
story, but is not so difficult morally. It simply assumes an arrange- 
ment of what we may easily suppose to have been floating, unlocated 
material. On the whole, the New Testament problem is in the way 
to solution, but we want to be very sure that we include in it all the 


facts. At present the Synoptics seem to me to have been left out of 
the main scheme. 
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The Earliest Form of the Sabbath. 


PROF. C. H. TOY. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HE older theories of the origin of the Jewish Sabbath (con- 

necting it with Egypt, with the day of Saturn, or in general 
with the seven planets) have now been almost entirely abandoned.’ 
The disposition at present is to regard the day as originally a lunar fes- 
tival, similar to a Babylonian custom (Schrader, Stud. u. Krit., 1874), 
the rather as the cuneiform documents appear to contain a term 
sabattu or sabattum, identical in form and meaning with the Hebrew 
word sabéaton. This identification is called in question by Professor 
Jensen (S. S. Zimes, Jan. 16, 1892), who holds that the Bab.-Assyr. 
term signifies not “ rest,” but “ propitiation ” (that is, of the deity), and 
that not every seventh day, but only certain days in the month (the 
7th, 14th, r9th, 21st, and 28th) were marked off by specific prohibi- 
tory regulations ; he adds, however, that these days bear a general 
resemblance to the Jewish Sabbath. Professor Jastrow? maintains 
the substantial identity of the Babylonian-Assyrian and Hebrew in- 
stitutions. He defends the cuneiform reading sadattum, holds it 
to be defined by the expression “7m nith libbi (= “day of propitia- 
tion”), and takes it to be identical in form and meaning with the 
Hebrew saddaton (a designation of the weekly Sabbath, the first and 
eighth days of the festival of Ingathering or Booths, the day of Atone- 
ment, and the Sabbatical Year). He concludes that the Hebrew 
sabbat was so called because, like the Babylonian “ unfavorable ” 
days, it was a day of propitiation, a ceremony rendered necessary 
by the restrictions attached to it. The Hebrews, he points out, 
modified the older conception of the day in two particulars: they 
detached it from connection with the moon, making it fall on every 


1 See Lotz, Hist. Sabbat.; Wellhausen, Proleg. (Eng. transl. Hist. of Israel) ; 
Nowack, Arch. 

2 Inthe Amer. Journ of Theol. for April, 1898. His article contains a num- 
ber of interesting remarks. 
8 This reading is regarded by some Assyriologists as doubtful. 
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seventh day in continuous computation; and further, discarding 
other conditions, they emphasized abstinence from work, and thus 
made the day a day of rest, and finally a pivotal institution of 
religion. 

It seems probable that, as Professor Jastrow says, it was the 
Hebrews who abandoned the lunar reckoning of the Sabbath, and 
made it fall on every seventh day, and this was an immense gain. 
Whether they inherited it as an old Semitic custom, or derived it 
from the Babylonians directly or indirectly (through the Canaanites) 
is a question difficult at present to determine. But, however it may 
have come to be a Hebrew usage, certain facts make it probable that 
for its origin we must go back to the periods of restriction which 
arose at a very early stage of religious history — it appears, that is, 
to have been originally a taboo day. 

The existence of periods of restriction among many early peoples 
is well established, and the wide diffusion of the custom makes it 
probable that it had its origin in simple ideas and social conditions. 
In all the cases known to us the restrictions are of the same general 
character—they refer to occupations, food, dress. In Babylonia it 
was forbidden to cross streams or to eat certain forms of food on 
certain days ; the restrictions imposed on the king for five days in 
the month Elul were peculiarly onerous—he was not to eat food 
prepared by fire, to put on royal dress, to offer sacrifices, to hold 
court, or, if. he were sick, to consult a physician.‘ The Egyptians 
likewise had a similar list of days, among the things prohibited on 
certain days being the care of fire and the doing of everyday work.’ 
During the Roman public feriae all kinds of business were suspended, 
except that, according to some ancient authorities, works of necessity 


“and mercy might be performed ; the ferial day was so like the Sab- 


bath that, when Christianity became the religion of the empire, the 
former day was naturally replaced in part by the latter. On all dies 
nefastt the courts of law and the comitia were closed. In the 
Hawaiian Islands it was unlawful, on certain days, to light fires or to 
bathe, and no animal was allowed to utter a sound; particular sorts 
of fishing were prohibited during parts of the year; at certain times 
the king withdrew into privacy, giving up his ordinary pursuits.® In 


4 Jastrow, Relig. of Bab. and Assyria, p. 376 ff. 
5 Chabas, Le Calendrier des jours fastes et néfastes, etc. (discussion of the Sallier 
Papyrus); Maspero, Ztudes égypt. i. p. 28 ff.; Wiedemann, Relig. of the Egyp- 
tians, ch. 10. 
S Alexander, Short History of the Hawatian People. 
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Borneo work was forbidden on certain days in connection with the 
harvests. In Polynesia the periods of the great religious ceremonies, 
the time of preparation for war,’ deaths, and the sickness of chiefs 
were seasons of restriction.® 

The similarity of these observances to those connected with the 
Hebrew Sabbath is obvious ; what is common to all is the prohibition 
of ordinary work on special occasions.® In many cases, also, the 
taboo period is followed by a ceremony of propitiation.” 

The duration of these seasons of abstinence among various peoples 
and in various ages has varied greatly —they lasted sometimes for 
days, sometimes for months or years. In many cases a particular 
day only was involved ; in Hawaii the catching of certain species 
of fish was forbidden for half the year; the Borneo harvest taboo 
lasts for weeks or days; there is mention in a Maori legend of a 
taboo of three years.” 

The origin of these times of restriction must be referred to a 
remote antiquity, lying back of our historical monuments. In the 
earliest form in which we find them they are established customs, 
resting on precedent, and not supposed to need explanation. We 
can only surmise that they arose from various experiences ; in-some 
cases (as in agriculture and fishing) they may have been dictated by 
convenience, and, in general, observation might show that certain 
times were favorable or unfavorable to certain occupations. At first, 
such observation would be vague and unorganized, but, in the course 
of time, certain definite periods would be set apart as improper for 
certain occupations, and the latter would be prohibited at such times. 
All these conceptions would naturally be brought into the sphere of 
religion, every bit of ill-fortune would be ascribed to a god, and obser- 
vations and experiences would gradually be tabulated and formed into | 
a’ system, and a process of organization would begin. 

The duration of the taboo seasons appears to have undergone 
revision. Whether the longer or the shorter periods were first estab- 
lished, or both came into use together, it is hardly possible to say. 
But it seems likely that the tendency was toward abbreviation ; this 


7 Cf. the Hebrew custom, 1 Sam. 215, 
8 Ellis, Polynesian Researches. 

® For some curious survivals of such usages in Mediaeval Europe see Carl 
Meyer, Der Aberglaube des Mittelalters, etc., 1884, p. 205 ff.; and cf. Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 184 f. 

10 Frazer, art. “ Taboo,” in Fucycl. Brit.; Shortland, Maori Religion. 

11 Alexander, of. cit.; Shortland, of. cit. 
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would follow from the increasing demands of convenience, the increas- 
ing facilities of work, and the spread of intelligence. Every pro- 
gressive society endeavors to throw off oppressive restrictions." The 
longer seasons of abstinence would often be dropped or shortened ; 
unlucky days may, in some cases, be the remains of long, unlucky 
periods. But, for various reasons, a long period would sometimes be 
retained ; examples are the old Hawaiian fish taboo, and the Hebrew 
Sabbatical Year (and cf. the Roman novendiales feriae). 

As science and religion advanced, taboo calendars would be formed. 
We find certain days associated with certain gods, as in the Babylo- 
nian lists, and in Hesiod (Works and Days, 763 ff.). Astronomical 
observation led to the construction of lunar calendars, as in Egypt, 
Babylonia, the west coast of Africa, Hawaii, and New Zealand.” Cer- i 
tain days of the month came to be stamped as lucky or unlucky, and, 
among some peoples the unlucky or taboo days were connected 
with definite phases of the moon, and were made seasons of absti- 
nence from certain forms of work, or certain acts. In Babylonia, the 
days seem to have been the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, 28th"; in Hawaii 
they were the 3d-6th, 1r4th-15th, 24th-25th, 27th-28th. The dis- 
position to establish four regular taboo periods in every month was a H 
natural result of the division of the month into weeks —a division . 
found in early stages of civilization.” 

Such a calendar the Hebrews may have inherited, or may have | 
received from Babylonia or from some other source. The further i] 
modifications introduced by them —the selection of every seventh Wy 
day, and the special stress laid on abstinence from everyday work — 
were in the interests of simplicity and convenience. Such a move- 
ment, as is pointed out above, is of the sort that may be expected 
in a progressive society ; but the creation of the Hebrew Sabbath ot 
was a singular achievement of the religious genius which, at a later 
time, gave the day its higher significance. Ly 

The essential idea in the Sabbath thus appears to have been ; 
abstinence. Propitiation was only an incident, not uncommon in yl 
taboo seasons, since, in early times, the unluckiness of a day was 
connected with the anger of a deity which had to be appeased. 





12 Cf., for example, the abrogation of Hawaiian taboo by the native rulers. i 
13 See A. B. Ellis, 7s42-Speaking Peoples, ch. 15, and cf. Gill, AZyths and Songs 
9 from the Pacific, p. 316 ff. (Hervey Islands). 
14 We have mention of them in the month Elul only, but it is probable that the 
same rule existed for the other months. 
15 See Ellis, of. cit. 
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But, as the two ideas were closely associated, it is not difficult to see 
how the Babylonians could equate the expressions ‘adattum (if that 
be the right reading) and #m nih 4ibdi (propitiation). It is quite 
possible that the Babylonian theologians interpreted the former term 
to mean “the cessation (or removal) of the god’s anger,” but it 
would not thence follow that this was the original sense of the word. 
As to Hebrew saddazon, all the occurrences of the term in the Old 
Testament seem to be satisfactorily explained by taking it as = “rest” 
or “season of rest” (= “abstinence’’). Such a sense applies, of 
course, to the weekly Sabbath. The prohibition of work on the first 
and eighth days of the Feast of Tabernacles (the great harvest 
season of the year) has its parallel in the Borneo harvest taboo, and 
would be, in early times, a welcome holiday to the harvesters. The 
sin-laden goat (to which there are so many parallels elsewhere "*) 
indicates that the Day of Atonement was based on some old custom, 
in which a taboo day may well have found a place ; and, apart from 
this, abstinence from work was appropriate and natural on so solemn 
an occasion, especially as such abstinence was already familiar in 
the weekly Sabbath. Long taboo periods, like the Hebrew seventh 
year, have been referred to above; the Hebrew custom was not 
improbably a definite organization of earlier sporadic customs. It is 
by no means certain that the word is a technical term ; that it is not 
applied to other periods than the four above-mentioned (for example, 
to days in Passover and Pentecost) may be an accident. It would 
seem that, when saéda¢ came to designate the weekly day of absti- 
nence from work, saddaton was used in the more general sense of 
“a season of abstinence,” or perhaps “ season of complete abstinence.” 
It is not likely that there is substantial difference of meaning between 
MSY and fNSwW. The former may be an intensive or a causative, 
= “cessation” (that is, “ time of cessation ’’), or “ [the time] which 
causes cessation,” or, if the dagesh be regarded as euphonic, the 
term = “cessation”; the latter probably means “ that [time] which 
is connected with (or defined by) cessation.” 

Professor Jastrow (of. cit.) is probably right in taking PMSD and 
FISP to mean “ period of restriction”’; the latter term is a designa- 
tion of the eighth day of Passover (Dt. 16*) and the eighth day of 
Tabernacles (Lev. 23% Nu. 29”), and seems to be a synonym of 
jwisw. There may have been other terms expressing the same 
idea, these two (or three) alone surviving. 


16 Frazer, Golden Bough ii. 182, 
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Was the Tabernacle Oriental ? 


PROF. THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HIS question may seem unnecessary. The movable place of 

worship of the Israelites was called Omi, the ordinary name 
for a tent of goat’s-hair cloth, and jew, the ordinary name of a 
dwelling formed by pitching a tent. These names suggested the 
outer and inner aspects respectively of the oriental nomadic habita- 
tion. 

But I raise the question, Was the tabernacle oriental? because 
almost no one is willing to admit that it was. In none of the works 
on the subject do we find a structure represented which an oriental 
would recognize as having’ any resemblan¢e to his tent. With a 
single exception to be noted hereinafter, every one who has recon- 
structed the tabernacle has given it a frame of timber, and has thereby 
supported the roof, although not a word is said in the Bible of any 
framework supporting a roof. Probably no one has given so much 
study to the tabernacle as the late Dr. T. O. Paine, whose best forty 
years were devoted to it and to the temple. Now, in the magnificent 
work! which is the fruit of his labors we find represented a structure 
exactly like a little New England barn, having a roof of sharp pitch 
supported by a frame, which construction came partly from the 
author’s imagination and largely from his New England surroundings. 

This departure from the oriental form may be seen elsewhere. 
The Speaker's Commentary, in an elaborate note by the Rev. Samuel 
Clark, adopts from Smith’s Bible Dictionary the theory of Mr. James 
Fergusson, that the tabernacle had a framework, such as we give to a 
house, and a roof angle of ninety degrees. He draws this frame in a 
way which pays no regard to the Bible story.? 

This very point has been discussed of late in the Quarterly State- 
-ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund. In the issue for April,® 
1896, Mr. Berryman Ridges brought the subject forward. To him 


1 The Holy Houses. By T. O. Paine, LL.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1885, 2 Com. i. page 377. 3 Page 189. 
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in the issue of July,* 1896, the Rev. W. H. B. Proby replied that, after 
much study, he adhered to Mr. Fergusson’s theory, except that he 
believed the ridge to have been supported by a cord. To this sug- 
gestion of Mr. Proby an answer was made in the Statement for April,> 
1897, by Mr. William Brown, author of a work on Zhe Tabernacle 
and Its Services. Mr. Brown declares that the theory propounded 
by Fergusson and adopted by Proby “ does not agree with the text,” 
and, while he believes that there was a ridge-pole, he does not sup- 
port it as do Messrs. Fergusson and Proby. Upon my suggesting in 
the Statement for Juiy,® 1897, that there was neither a ridge-pole nor 
a ridge-cord, the venerable Dr. Conrad Schick took up the contro- 
versy,’ siding with Mr. Fergusson, and doubting the analogy between 
the tabernacle and oriental tents, and saying that the former had the 
boards “ similar to which there is nothing in any regular oriental tent, 
and hence the necessary’ conclusion is that the tabernacle was a 
special tent-building not in full conformity to other tents.” 

Here the matter stands at present, except that Mr. G. Woolworth 
Colton, well known as a maker of maps, issued in 1895 a little book 
on Zhe Sanctuary or Tent of Meeting, in which at the outset he pre- 
sents an engraving of an ordinary Arab tent, having a closed back, 
an open front, and an uneven roof supported by poles. When he 
reaches the question of the support of the roof of the tabernacle he 
expresses his belief that the boards at the sides and west end, the 
pillars on which the veils were hung, and possibly the bars or staves 
on which the articles of furniture were borne, afforded the needed 
support.® 

Without going into this or any special inquiry, let me call attention 
to the description of a Bedouin tent given by John Lewis Burckhardt, 
whose Votes on the Bedouins and Wahabys was printed after his 
death in London in 1830, and is still the best authority on matters 
of this kind, for modern travellers describe hastily what he described 
with the utmost thoroughness: The particulars which are to be 
briefly remarked upon are the following, as stated by him: 


1. When the tents are few they are pitched in a circle, more considerable 
numbers in a straight line.!° There is a sheik’s or chief’s tent.!! 

2. The covering of a tent consists of pieces of stuff made of black goat’s-hair, 
about three-quarters of a yard in breadth, its length being equal to that of the 


4 Page 223. 5 Pages 154, 155. 6 Pages 225, 226. 
7 Statement, October, 1898, pp. 241-244. 

8 New York: G. W. & C. B. Colton & Co. 

® Page 74. 10 Page 19. 1 Jbid. 
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tent. According to the depth of the tent, ten or more of these pieces are stitched 
together. This goat’s-hair covering keeps off the heaviest rain, as I know by 
experience.!2 ; 2 


3. It is usual to have nine tent-poles or posts, three in the middle, and an 
equal number on each side.‘% 

4. The back part of the tent is closed by a piece of goat’s-hair stuff from three 
to four feet high, which hangs down to the ground. It keeps out the wind. It is 
fastened to the tent covering by the three hind posts, and in winter is carried 
likewise along the side posts.1* 

5. The tent is divided into two parts, separated by a white woollen carpet 
drawn across the tent and fastened to the three middle posts. This is sometimes 
interwoven with patterns of flowers.}® 


6. The corner end of the tent covering always advances a little and hangs 
down floating in the wind.!6 


7. The short sticks to which the outer ends of the ropes are fastened are 
driven into the ground at three or four paces distant from the tent.!7 


From these statements it appears, — 

First. That in every encampment there is an orderly arrangement, 
and that one tent is conspicuous on account of its size. So was it in 
the camp of Israel, where the tabernacle of some forty-five feet in 
length and at least fifteen feet high (the boards were ten cubits long) 
must have been conspicuous among all the tents arranged in some 
order about it as it stood east and west (Num. 2?). 

Second. That the curtains of goat’s-hair were of precisely the same 
stuff now in use, and they were made in long strips to be joined 
together at the sides ; and we know that this was a protection against 
the weather for the embroidered work and furnishings (Ex. 267”). 

Third. In the tabernacle there were tent-poles or columns stand- 
ing at the entrance in a row of five there, and of four at the entrance 
of the holy of holies (Ex. 26°). 

Fourth. In the oriental tent there is a means of closing the rear 
and sides against wind and intrusion by using a strip of goat’s-hair 
hung up by hooks. In Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine we read of 
stones so used in a low wall “with the tent drawn over the top,” ® 
and travellers may now see the tents near Huleh closed with mattings 
made of the reeds which abound there. Thus, instead of Dr. Schick’s 
ststement being true, that nothing analogous to the boards of the 
tabernacle exists, we have three kinds of wall in use by the Arabs for 
the same purpose subserved by the boards; namely, goat’s-hair, 
stones, and reeds (Ex. 26%). 


12 Page 21. “Page 22. 16 Page 23. 18 New York, 1885, p. 299. 
18 Tbid. 15 Page 22. 1” Page 22. 
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Fifth. Tents are divided into two apartments by a hanging, and ‘ 
the tabernacle was divided into the holy and holy of holies by the 
embroidered veil hung upon the pillars (Ex. 26*). 

Sixth. There is an overhang in the oriental tent, and the taber- 
nacle curtains were expressly so arranged that “the remnant that 
remaineth of the curtains of the tent, the half curtain that remaineth, 
shall hang over the back side of the tabernacle” (Ex. 26"). 

Seventh. Express reference is made in Ex. 35" 38” and elsewhere 
to the “ pins of the tabernacle,” showing that ropes held its coverings 
in place, and that they were fastened to pins as oriental tents are 
fastened. 

Perhaps these few points furnished by Mr. Burckhardt are sufficient 
to indicate the probability that the tabernacle stood among the tents 
of Israel, not like a foreign structure altogether, as great a mystery 
to them as an American chapel would be, but as a tent of their own 
kind made beautiful and rich beyond what they had seen, but yet 
constructed of the materials which they themselves had furnished, 
and in a manner which would approve itself to their ideas formed 
from the habits of oriental shepherds. In other words, the tabernacle 
was wholly constructed on oriental lines. 
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A Probable Error in the Text of James ii. 18. 


PROF. E. Y. HINCKS. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


HE second part of this much-discussed passage seems to con- 

tradict the first; it assumes that the ris of the former is a 

man of faith, and his opponent a man of works; whereas his own 
words are, “ Thou hast faith and I have works.” 

Various exegetical expedients have been adopted to remove the 

(_contradiction. (See the German literature of the passage in Holtz- 
mann’s JV. 7. Theol. ii. 333.) 

I will briefly examine several of these. 1. Hilgenfeld (in Zeit 
schrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1873), and Mayor (Com- \ 
mentary on James, 1892). The speaker in ™ is not an objector, but — 
the author; who (Hilg.) introduces his own sharper attack on the 
‘faith’ man with the words ddd’ épet res ; or (Mayor) from modesty 
speaks of himself, the man of works, in the third person. Beyschlag 
(Meyer’s Kommentar, 15te Abth.) advances a slightly diverging | 
view. The speaker is an imaginary friend of the author, who speaks 
for him. All these interpreters regard the person represented by 
tis as speaking throughout the remainder of the verse. Vs.! is not, 
then, a reply to *; but, on the contrary, the two clauses make 
together a challenge to the ‘faith’ man: “You have faith and I 
have works. Very well; show me your faith which is without works, 
and I wiil show you my faith by my works.” 

[_ But these interpretations rob the dAAd of its meaning. Vs." so 

construed would have been more naturally connected with ” by 8é. | 

The words ddd’ épe? tis, in controversial discourse such as we are 

now dealing with, seem intended to introduce an imaginary objec- 

tion. \ They are so used in 1 Cor. 15” (an important consideration to 

those who believe that our author is familiar with Paul’s letters). 
_ Besides, seems to be an answer to™*. It seems intended to show 

the groundlessness of a claim made in ™, ‘Show me your faith, on 

which you rely, a faith separate from works, and I will show you (as 
giving a valid claim for acceptance with God) my faith manifested in 
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my works.’ Moreover (as against Hilgenfeld and Mayor), if the 
author speaks in *, why does he adopt the third person? He is the 
last person whom we should expect to express his sentiments in a 
round-about way. \ Mayor’s suggestion that he adopts_this form 
because he is too modest to say ‘I have works,’ is trivial. If modesty 
guides his pen, why does it allow him to claim in any fashion the 
possession of works? 

2. Weiffenbach (Axegetisch-theologische Studie iiber Jak. 2. 14-26, 
1871). The rs, it is here urged, is a middleman, who says, ‘One 
of you holds that faith is the single condition of salvation ; the other, 
that works is that condition. I will suggest another view of the 
matter. Suum cuigue. You, the putative man of faith, have faith as 
your title to salvation. I (assuming myself to be the man of works) 
have works as mine. Very well. I have in these works faith’s 
equivalent. Show me your single jewel, faith, and I will show you 
evinced in my works my faith, z.e. what I deem such.’ 

But does not teach that it is all the same whether we have faith 
or works ; it says, on the contrary, that works are the superior 
possession, since they hold faith, and that of the true kind. Besides, 
as Holtzmann says (JV. 7. Theol. ii. 334), if is the utterance of a 
mediating man, why not ™” and“? No transition to another 
speaker is suggested by the language. 

Can we then suppose the middleman to have uttered ™, and 
James to have replied in ™ ? 

No, for (1) the utterance attributed to the mediator then becomes 
impenetrably obscure, and (2) the closing words of ™®, “I will show 
thee my faith by my works,” lose their point. 

3. Klopper (in Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1885) 
advances another hypothesis. The rts who speaks in ™ is one of 
those ‘faith’ men against whom James’s polemic is directed. He 
takes a conciliatory tone. ‘You who criticise my faith, and my 
estimate of it, have, I am glad to allow, faith yourself; I, on the . 
other hand, have the works by which you set such store.’ James, 
not accepting the offered olive branch, replies, ‘Show me your faith 
without works (z.e. the faith you so readily concede to me, which 
to you seems to have no connection with good works), and I will 
show you by my works my faith’ (the genuine ziors which I have 
been speaking of). Plainly this interpretation tries to connect 
18> with ™*, by doing violence to the language of the former. The 
words, “ Show me thy faith which is unaccompanied by works,” evi- 
dently refer to the faith which the speaker believes the person 
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addressed to have, not something which he is calling ‘faith, as 
appears from the following clause, “and I will show thee my faith by 
my works.” Besides, the words spoken by James’s interlocutor, when 
given this interpretation, have no bearing on the discussion. 

4. Von Soden (in the Hand-Commentar zum N. T., ad loc.) urges 
that the rus is an objector, that his utterance includes only od riorw 
éxes, and that these words are to be regarded as an interrogation. 
“O depreciator of faith, have you faith yourself? Do you know from 
experience its value?’ James answers, ‘And I have works,’ etc. This 
interpretation makes the xai of xdéy épya intrusive. It does not do 
justice to the author’s evident intention of making ™ antithetical to 
8 and is artificial and impossible. 

5. Eric Haupt, in an article published in the Studien und Kritiken, 
1883, expresses the opinion that ris is a heathen, who speaks through 
8.1 and™,. From the point of view of non-Christian theism he speaks 
for morality, and so supports James’s polemic. This is surely a wild 
conjecture. Why should James lug a heathen into his polemic with 
the ‘faith’ people? “Non tali auxilio,” etc. And would James 
have attributed to his heathen assistant his own sentiment, that faith 
without works is a worthless thing (vs.”, cf. vs.’”) ? 

The failure of the above attempts to link ™ to ™ in a self-con- 
sistent and intelligible interpretation seems to show that the task 
undertaken cannot be performed. If this inference is correct, the 
text is corrupt. We do not, indeed, find in the ancient Mss. reasons 
for attributing to it such a degree of corruption as to hide its mean- 
ing. The Corbey Ms. (ff) reads, Zu operam hades, ego fidem habeo ; 
but this reading, which is unsupported by that of any other version 
or of any Greek uncial, is probably a correction. But we may not 
ascribe perfect accuracy to our oldest Mss., even when they are _) 
supported by the versions. Those who would do so will (to borrow 
words of Gebhardt, printed in the Zheologische Literaturseitung, 1881, 
Pp. 541) “have difficulty in dealing with these facts; that from the 
second and third centuries evidence comes of readings of which not 
a trace exists either in the manuscripts which we have, or in any of 
the ancient versions; and that, moreover, in the judgment of the 
most learned church fathers, the original text of several passages was 
not preserved in the manuscripts.” | Two emendations of the text of 
James 2" have been ee | 

1{ Pfleiderer in his Urchristenthum (1887), p. 874, suggests the 
reading of the Corbey Ms. (without, however, referring to that read- 
ing), .¢. the transposition of riers and épya in ™, 
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2. Spitta in his Urchristenthum (1896) ii. 79, objects to the 
above emendation, (@) that the transposition it assumes is not an 
error into which a scribe might easily fall, and (4) that it does not 
give a good text. The remark it attributes to the objector, Spitta 
says, is flat: ‘You have works, I have faith.’ Besides, James’s criti- 
cism of faith unaccompanied by works as ‘ dead’ is not met. 

( Spitta believes that all of the objection introduced by dAX’ épe? tis 
has dropped from the text; that it was a superficial remark to the 
effect that the absence of pnaitive good works does not show that 
faith is a dead thing, and that_the works which James exalts cannot 
compensate for a lack of faith.\ Holtzmann prefers Spitta’s emenda- 
tion to Pfleiderer’s (V. 7. Theologie ii. 334). 

I venture to remark: 1. Spitta does not do justice to Pfleiderer’s 
emendation in respect to the meaning it assigns to *. The objec- 
tor’s words, ‘Thou hast works, and I have faith,’ suggest the éav 
miotw Aé€yy tis éxew of vs., and in connection with that clause 
mean, ‘Thou hast works as the ground of thy claim to acceptance 
with God; I have faith as mine.’ This is a plausible objection. 
While it passes over James’s criticism of a faith unaccompanied by 
works as a dead and profitless thing, it meets the criticism passed on 
the faith men’s religious standing. James promptly meets it by de- 
claring that the faith which gives acceptance with God is that which 
is seen in good works, and that the faith which is not accompanied 
by works is not really faith, and therefore cannot save. This state- 
ment is enlarged upon in the following verses. 

2. It is easier to believe that a scribe transposed épya and zicris 
in the two clauses of ™* than that he omitted as much of the text as 
Spice believes him to have done. | 

(3 Spitta’s emendation makes all of vs." after GAX’ épet tus jae s 
answer to the (lost) objection of the ‘faith’ men. But the od riorw 
éxets is not naturally introduced by the objection which he supposes 
to have dropped from the text. And, as has been already said, the 
verse has more vigor if be taken as a reply to an objection made 
ox pace 
\ For these. reasons Pfleiderer’s emendation seems preferable. 
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The Place of the Crucifixion. 


REV. JOHN R. THURSTON. 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HE considerations presented in this paper are suggested by 
the Gospel narratives. 

Every traveller in the Holy Land who has an eye for distances, 
and remembers the statements of the Word as to the events which 
occurred in the sacred places he visits, is frequently impressed with 
the fact that those who prepared the enclosures of these places did 
not study the records and seek to satisfy their requirements as to 
space. I was first reminded of this in the walled enclosure of Geth- 
semane. Here is a space 50 x 60 ft. Does this satisfy the record ? 
1. Jesus entered into the garden. This implies that he went some 
little distance from the entrance. 2. He said, “‘Sit ye here while I 
go and pray yonder.” This implies some distance further from the 
entrance. 3. After he had gone to this spot he said to Peter, James, 
and John, whom he had taken with him, Zarry ye here and watch 
with me, and he went a Ze further and fell on his face and prayed. 
Luke tells us he was withdrawn from them “about a stone’s cast,” 
and kneeled down and prayed. Here is a still further removal from 
the entrance of the garden. It is impossible to satisfy these state- 
ments within a space 50 x 60 ft., especially Luke’s statement of 
“about a stone’s cast.” The garden must have been lar ser than the 
space enclosed. It is the more surprising that the Franciscans, who 
built the present enclosing wall, should not have made the place 
larger, as they owned land enough at the south to satisfy all the con- 
ditions of the narrative. We may presume that they simply enclosed 
the space within the old wooden paling fence which we still have in 
some of our photographs. 

In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre I was renfinded of the same 
disregard of what the records require. 

You are surprised at the smallness of the chapel of the sepulchre, 
6 ft. 2 in. x 6 ft., and very low. In all the tombs you visit about 
the city you see nothing so diminutive as this. The narrative tells 
us that this was a tomb which Joseph had hewn in the rock, as we 
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must suppose, for a family tomb. That he should make one so much 
smaller than all others which we find is not at all within the bounds 
of probability. 

Again, we are surprised to find it so near the place of the crucifixion, 
only about roo ft. distant. Now there is a strong probability against 
Joseph’s choosing a site for a family tomb so near a place of public 
execution, to say nothing of his having a garden, as John says, laid 
out and enclosed with a stone wall so near a place which must have 
been profane to a reverent Jew. 

Again, Luke tells us that when they laid the body of the Lord in 
the tomb, “the women also which came with him from Galilee /o/- 
lowed after and beheld the sepulchre and how they laid him.” Now, 
if the sepulchre and the place of the crucifixion are as near as repre- 
sented in the church, there would be no need that the women /ollow 
after to see the sepulchre, for they could see it without so doing, 
especially since the place pointed out as the spot from which they 
beheld the anointing of the body is between the place of the cruci- 
fixion and the sepulchre, in fact nearer to the sepulchre than to the 
cross, only about forty feet distant from it. 

But I wish to apply this same test of the narratives to the question 
of the place of the crucifixion and burial of our Lord, to ask if the 
place assigned by so long tradition can be the true site. Is it possi- 
ble to reconcile it with the terms of the Gospels? 

With many the question has seemed to turn on the possibility that 
the traditional place can be without the second wall. If, as Dr. Robin- 
son (i. 410, ed. of 1856) suggests, this wall went in a straight line 
from Hippicus to Antonia, then the traditional site would be outside 
the wall. But this leaves Hezekiah’s Pool outside the wall also, which 
we cannot believe. Besides, this is in express contradiction to Jose- 
phus, who says (Jewish War, v. 4, 2) that this wall encircled the 
northern part of the city and reached as far as the tower of Antonia. 
For these reasons we must conclude that this wall did not go straight 
from Hippicus to Antonia. 

Some have felt that if there were evidence of a reéntering angle in 
the wall which would leave the traditional site outside, this would 
relieve the difficulty as to the place. Striking evidence of the 
strength of this feeling came to me from the change in the opinion 
of Dr. Conrad Schick as to the true site. He has been a resident of 
Jerusalem for more than forty years, and a most diligent student of 
its topography. He said that for many years he had held that the 
mound just north of the city, near Jeremiah’s grotto, was the true 
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place, and he had often said to his wife at eventide, “‘ Come let us go 
out to Calvary,” with no doubt he was to go to the very spot where 
the Lord died. But recently he had found an old corner of a wall 
in excavations which were being made for building purposes, which 
might be the corner of the reéntering angle in the second wall, and 
its position and the direction of the few feet of walls going out from 
the corner would, if carried out, leave the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre without the wall, and his opinion of years was shaken by this 
discovery. We (Professor Ewell and I) went to see the recently 
discovered possible corner of a wall, but its structure did not seem 
substantial enough for this, and the direction of the small parts of the 
wall still preserved, if continued, would do no more than just leave 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre outside. But even admitting that 
the place may have been without the second wall, we should recall the 
suggestion of Dr. Robinson (vol. i., p. 411), “ that the existence of 
populous suburbs on this part is strongly at variance with the proba- 
bility that here should have been a place of execution with a garden 
and a sepulchre.” (We should remember that only twelve years after 
Agrippa built the third wall to enclose this section, because this so 
large a populated district was, as Josephus says, “naked,” unpro- 
tected, and he carried his wall very far north to enclose all the popu- 
lation.) “The tombs of the ancients,” Dr. Robinson adds, “ were 
not usually in the cities, nor among their. habitations, and excepting 
those of the kings on Zion, there is little evidence that sepulchres 
existed on Zion.” It is strange the force of this has not been seen 
and felt to be decisive against the traditional site. The improbability 
that a place of execution would be continued in use, and Joseph would 
build a garden and a tomb in the midst of the crowded streets of a 
populous suburb, is so great as to amount almost to an impossibility. 

But let us consider the argument from the conditions implied by 
the narrative. It should be remembered that all admit that the 
traditional site must have been very near the city walls and in the 
midst of the streets and houses of a populous suburb. Now, can we 
fit the narrative into these conditions? 

1. The incident of putting the cross on Simon. We are told that 
as they came out (i.e. from the city), they laid hold upon one Simon, a 
Cyrenian, coming out of the country. They could not know he was 
coming out of the country, unless they were themselves close to 
the gate, or without it, and beyond any suburb with streets and 
houses. Thev must be where there was no possibility of his coming 
Dut from some side street to warrant their knowing that he was 
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coming out of the country. Now, what we are told took place before 
he reached Calvary must have taken place after this, being out of the 
city, and there was not the room or time for it if they were going 
only to the traditional site a few rods away. 

2. The wailing of the Jewish women and Christ’s address to them. 
This could not have been within the narrow streets of the city or a 
suburb, with the officers and soldiers immediately around the prisoner. 
In streets eight or ten feet wide, a company of soldiers and prisoners, 
some twenty, does not leave space for the people to come around 
them for conversation. It is only as they get outside the gate to the 
open space, as at the Damascus gate, that a crowd could so come 
near to them as to see and converse with the prisoner, neither could 
it have been done in the narrow streets of a suburb. Nor, if there 
had been no houses in the place of the traditional site, would the 
short distance to it give time for this occurrence. 

3. After the crucifixion, it is said that “they that passed dy 
reviled him.” This looks as if the cross was near some thorough- 
fare, along which many passed on their way to and from the city. 
There were but two such on the side of the city on which all agree 
Calvary must have been, one that going to Joppa, and one to the 
north. There was none leading from the gate near the traditional 
site. Besides, the impression of the narrative is of large numbers, 
and of room for many spectators, and of open space. 

The women who accompanied him from Galilee, and his acquaint- 
ance stood “ afar off,” and yet they could behold him, as they could 
not have done in a crowded suburb, such as surrounded the tradi- 
tional site. 

4. The narrative of the Resurrection suggests the same removal of 
the cross and the tomb from among the dwellings of men. 

(1) There was a great earthquake, for the Angel of the Lord 
descended from heaven, and rolled back the stone from the door. 
While we may not suppose it was an earthquake of wide extent, we 
must suppose some shaking of the vicinity. Now such a shaking as 
this would arouse attention in a crowded suburb, while it might not 
do this several rods away from dwellings. But we see no evidence 
of any such commotion, none .came to the tomb save friends and 
those whom they called, and these came not attracted by anything 
that had occurred there, as an unusual noise, or gathering, which, 
even in the early morning, would attract a crowd. But only a few 
came, which could be only because the tomb was away from the city 
and from population. 
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(2) The impression from what is said of the going and coming of 
the disciples between the tomb and the city, is of persons going 
some distance, greater than that between the traditional site and 
the city. Also the impression is that they go and come unobserved, 
as could not be in a crowded suburb. We are told that the women 
did run “ to bring his disciples word, and as they went Jesus met them, 
saying ‘ All hail,’ and they held him by the feet and worshipped him.” 
The impression is that this was not done in some street, but away 
from dwellings and the city. 

So the account of Peter and John going forth, implies that they 
went out of the city, and John so outran Peter that he reached the 
tomb some little time before Peter. All this implies a distance from 
the city greater than that of the traditional site. 

So the interview of the Lord with Mary at the Tomb suggests the 
quiet and privacy of a garden removed from the vicinage of houses 
and streets. 

. These various considerations have a cumulative force, and seem to 
forbid the acceptance of the traditional site. They are to my own 
mind convincing that this cannot be the place where our Lord was 
crucified. ; 

If it is asked “ Where, then?” we may not speak positively, but 
may simply say that the conditions are all consistent with the mound 
just above Jeremiah’s grotto, which lies about 400 paces northeast 
from the Damascus gate, and is near by the great northern road to 
Nablus, in the midst of tombs, and in a locality which there is no 
reason to believe has ever been occupied by dwellings. 
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Old Testament Notes. 


PROF. T. K. CHEYNE. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


1. “Apples of Gold,” Prov. xxv. 11. 
TpEN OY ST BT lpg nvsbes ST men 


IRCUMSTANCES have led me to the reconsideration of this 
fascinating Hebrew proverb. What was the fruit designated 
by MBM? Was it the apple or the quince? But then, why are we 
told of “apples of gold”? Does not this phrase seem to point to 
some special kind of fruit different from the ordinary apple? Could 
the citron be meant—the post-Biblical e¢hrog, which the Greeks 
called Median apples? If so, Prov. 25" would of necessity be post- 
Exilic. Then there is the double difficulty of ASW, or (cf. 6) 
Prswis, and "3D; also the insufficient harmony between vs." and 
vs.” ; and the peculiar phenomenon of ©, which gives vs." ” thus : 
pov xpuvooby év dpuloxp (Jager, populoxy, ‘ basket’) capdlov, ourws elmrety 


Abyov. els évwriov xpucobv kal cdpdiov modurendes Séderat, Adyos codds els edijKoov 
ods. 


As to ‘apples of gold,’ it will probably be admitted that the most 
natural sense is not ‘fruit like gold’ but ‘artificial fruit made of 
gold’; for the FMYDWI are certainly supposed to be of silver. But 
when we look at the improbable words which close vs.", may we not 
consider the question whether a great part of the verse may not be 
corrupt? A little help can be obtained from ©. In vs."* we should 
certainly read DPD for "Pd, and in v.'”, as Bickell has seen, Aoyos 
coos, or rather good, must be right. We also observe at once that 
© did not read ‘W733; Jager’s conjecture is iniprobable. What © 
read, or conjectured, need not detain us; suffice it that @ does not 
support MT. I think the right correction for 'W%33 can be found. 
It is surely MISDWD (see Ex. 28" etc.). Consequently 371 MEN 
must conceal the name of some precious stone, or the like. 3 NT 
is most probably BM, which means, in Cant. 1”, not ‘ necklaces’ 
= D°"M, but pearls, or beads, strung together (cf. Brown, Driver, 
and Briggs, Zexicon, s.v.). There remain the three first letters of 
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‘NEM; these represent “WM. Thus we get as the sense of v."%, ‘A 
necklace of pearls in sockets of wreathed gold.’ 

But we see that vs." corresponds pretty closely to vs.“*. Therefore 
vs." should correspond to vs.'. And so most probably it does. 
DIM occurs twice over in vs.™ (for FDS, as Bickell sees, is due to 
the transposition of the letters 35M). Read in both passages "3% 
DOM (Bickell coincides only as to vs.”). Oddly enough vs.” gives 
"35 twice over, and vs.’ DSM virtually twice over. As to the 
amazing phrase sEN75y, where Schultens sees an allusion to the 
tropes of elegant oriental style, it is merely a corruption, either of 
mapa “ (spoken) for its purpose,” or “with reference to its pur- 
pose,” or of ioawdp (*3 = 3, B= W, S=9), which is a weakened 
form of nsnw Tix~5p. Sense and parallelism alike favour the second 
alternative. 

Read therefore : 


waerSy osm 7ST onD rigstes om sin 


The two proverbs, vs." and vs.”, are thus in complete correspond- 
ence. But perhaps ™3"1 would be still better than "3%? The loss 
of a" need not startle any one. The sense is, “ He who hears with 
intelligence the words of the wise values them not less than the most 
costly ornaments.” The at first sight. startling introduction of the 
sardius into © is easily accounted for. It is designed to distinguish 
DMS from 3M. Compare Job 31° xpvatov (Sit), Aw woduredrct 
(M35). Ihave not had the advantage of consulting Baumgarten’s 
Etude critique on the text of Proverbs (1890). But had this learned 
writer cleared up the passage, our new Hebrew Thesaurus (BDB. 
Part i., 1892) would, I think, have given us notice of it. Wildeboer’s 
judicious but too brief commentary has nothing new to suggest. He 
thinks (with BDB., Delitzsch, and Strack) that TEX" SD = iny2 
(15), which, with vs.” before us, does not seem very probable. 


2. On Psalm Ixv. 3. 


In the JourNAL oF BrsiicaL LITERATURE, xvii. (1898), pp. 207 f., I 
have retracted my former view of the meaning of 13° “ws-5> in 
Ps. 65°, which I can no longer use in illustration of the large-hearted 
utterance in Mal. 1". The short article containing this retractation 
(along with other things) was written early in 1898. In the summer 
of the same year I had occasion to return to Ps. 65, and the text 
presupposed in the rendering given in that article no longer seems to 
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me correct. I will at any rate venture to put before the reader a 
rendering of the text which I now think defensible. 

To thee let praise be chanted, | O Yahwé, in Zion; 

To thee let vows be performed | in Yeru-shalem, 


To thy holy place, [O Yahwé,] let all men repair; 
When our transgressions weighed us down, | thou thyself didst cancel them. 


it"1 is non-existent. Every passage which presents this word in 
MT. can, I believe, be shown to be corrupt. But M9" will not do. 
The psalmist would have used (NJ (33') if he had wished to say ‘is 
seemly.’ ‘Seemly for thee,’ however, might mean ‘seemly for thee 
to offer’; it is too vague. Read “vain, although the Pual occurs 
nowhere else. M5" passed into a". 

There is much more to be said on this fascinating psalm, but time 
is wanting. Let me hope to be more fortunate on some other occa- 
sion. I will only remark that WP in vs.’ should certainly be JW" 
{so Gratz). ""WRS should as certainly be Sxw". 


' 3. Some Supposed Archaisms in the Old Testament. 


While acknowledging the reasonableness of KOnig’s arguments in 
his Lehrgebiude i. 294 f.,,respecting the non-syncopation of certain 
verbal forms in the causative stems, I ought to state that I have great 
doubts as to the examples quoted by Konig on pp. 425, 585, by 
Driver in Zext of Samuel, p. 113, and in Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 53 g. 

(2) 1 Sam. 17” Dw. Either this is a combination of two 
readings D°WY and D°Wi, or, as Klostermann has suggested, DWV" 
may be due to a copyist who misunderstood the final 7 in ATW 
(so Klost. reads for VT DWI, G cole xvpros). It is strange that 
Lohr should have contented himself here with appealing to the opin- 
ion of Driver expressed so long ago as 1890. Prof. H. P. Smith is 
silent. 

(4) Jer. of on should probably be pointed on. Isa. 52°, 
vs" will find few. defenders. Read %5mmM (Ryssel, Gritz, 
Kittel). 

(c) Ps. 287, TN. Scarcely defensible, except indeed by the 
improbable supposition that PMN in the Psalter was everywhere 
originally TTN. Read doubtless WOM. (Duhm’s explanation of 
the common reading will hardly find supporters.) 

(2) Ps. 45%, AMT. Read FPA. 

(ec) Ps. 116°, WHT. Here G gives Zowoev. The initial ° is 
dittographic. 
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(f) Job 13°, Omr9, nan. But note Dagesh in the latter form, 
which should doubtless be read nT ; therefore also Onn. Cf. 
Budde’s note. 

(g) Neh. 11”, M5am5 stn, which is supposed to mean (who) 
raised the strain of “ Hodi” for the prayer.’ But @® has a shorter 
text, and ©” presupposes *T77". sonny WNT comes just before. 
For this @*°™* gives dpynyés tod aivov; @" dpxwy rod aivov, 2.¢. 
man. It is extremely probable that PVT was originally sbnn, 
and that this was a correction of MONM. men[3] is probably a 
variant to san, which has intruded into the text (cf. Ps. 72%, MT. 
MO|N ; but G of Suva = MISA). 

(A) Ezek. 46”, MIS¥PMN, “on account of: 1. its loose connection 
with the preceding word, 2. the silence of @, and 3. the puncia 
extraordinaria of the Masoretes, is undeniably a gloss,” says Konig, 
i. 294. But though a gloss, he will not admit that it is a miswritten 
gloss. Rather it is a case of dittography ; it is miswritten for MSP. 


-I am glad to read Professor Toy’s pithy remark, ‘copyist’s error.’ To 


this we may add: 

(2) The unusual a for mor in Ps. 81°. The improbability 
of this is extreme. OW follows. Read YW *PTS. 

Of course, an absolutely conservative critic will reject all these 
remedies. But absolute conservatism has few, if any, representatives 
now. If any one will take the trouble to record and classify each 
example of corruption of the text that he meets with, he will not, I 
believe, call any of the above corrections rash or unjustified. I con- 
clude that even the latest grammarians have been too conservative in 
their treatment of non-syncopated forms. The right method is (as 
Kautzsch fully admits) first to criticise the texts, and then to form 
acceptable theories to account for the phenomena. 
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Old Testament Notes. 


PROF. D. B. MACDONALD. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


1. Ecclesiastes 3: 85 “wx “ay oS im oben me om 
2FND WS) WNT DONT AWS OW AUTEN ON OTN NED 
“What unsophisticated Hebrew writer could possibly have under- 
stood this saying?” asks Cheyne in his Jewish Religious Life after 
the Exile, p. 198. The question is to the point and applies to every 
translation that accepts the reading pbb. It does not matter 
whether we take it as ‘the world’ or ‘ worldliness’ or ‘ eternity’ in 
any connotation or denotation ; we are left with an idea that is in 
place in Emerson’s “ Sphinx” as “the fiend that man harries,” but 
which is eminently out of place in a book written in Biblical Hebrew, 
however late. Yet, so far as the text of the saying is concerned, 
there does not seem to be a particle of evidence pointing to a differ- 
ent reading ; the versions all support the Massoretes. 

In spite of this unanimity of attestation, the difficulty of the passage 
is so great that I venture to suggest a conjectural emendation. The 
argument for any such change must consist in the new reading’s fitting 
the context perfectly, and, if possible, moving the whole section into 
a new and clear light. An emendation must be not only satisfactory 
in point of sense but also illuminative ; only so can it prove its truth. 
The reading which I would suggest here is by 1, and I would then 
translate the whole passage, “Also toil He has appointed for their 
heart (or mind), so that man cannot find out from beginning to end 
the work which God has done.” In translating 3 ‘for’ I base on 
Qéhéleth’s own usage. In 2* we read BANS DW |X, ‘There is no 
good for mankind’; and in 3” 03 316 P'S "D> “Ap, ‘I know that 
there is no good for them.’ 

The careful reader of Ecclesiastes cannot fail to notice how great 
must have been the influence of the early chapters of Genesis with 
the stories of the creation and the fall on the mind of its writer. 
What was his attitude towards these stories may be a large and 
doubtful question; but that they attracted him and roused his 
thought seems certain. They may only have played for him the 
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part that the myth of Prometheus, for example, does for us, or they 
may have been literally true stories of the childhood of the world as 
they were to our fathers. However that may be, he comes back to 
them again and again; they are starting points for him and his 
thinking, fundamental puzzles full of exasperation and attraction. 
His God is largely their God, the Creator and Appointer of all 
things. He has made all things beautiful; He has made mankind 
and beasts from the ground; they are made from the dust and 
return to the dust again. Before Him mankind and the beasts of 
the field are alike ; only, man knows good and evil; he can think of 
life and weary himself trying to read its moral riddles. How he has 
reached this, Qdhéleth does not say ; but it is clear that God for him 
was constantly limiting man in his aspirations and strivings, had 
indeed found it necessary to limit him. Thus God is jealous of man 
lest he should attain too far, and read his whole work from beginning 
to end. What we understand, we are; and the man who can read 
all God’s workings is God. Therefore man is driven out of the 
Garden ; toil is appointed for him, —to eat his bread in the sweat 
of his brow; so God has willed, that he may weary himself out. there- 
with. Thus all man’s work, of body or of mind, is but a means of 
drawing his fetters closer and reducing him again to the level of the 
beasts of the field. Qdéhéleth’s worldly wisdom is that man should 
recognize this; he should cease to struggle, and should accept the 
barriers set by One who is stronger than he. 

But how does ‘toil’ suit the immediate context? The thought of 
the first part of the chapter is that the whole world consists of parts 
fitting together, each into each, each at its own season, and each 
balancing each. There is love, there is also hate ; there is war, there 
is also peace. As the one thing exists, so the other exists, — in its 
season. But when a man works, what gain has he in his toil? What 
balances his toil, coming in its season? That God has given a weary- 
ing toil to man is a fixed thing that must be accepted. But He has 
also made everything beautiful, that is, good, in its season; and so, 
too, it is with toil: It is true that it has been appointed by God for 
a purpose, and that is to prevent man from reading God’s working as 
a whole, but there is also a gain for man in it, something that comes 
to balance it, and that is the pleasure that man has in toil. That, 
too, is the gift of God, and man should accept it and use it, should 
rejoice and be good to himself, eat, drink, and enjoy his toil. Enjoy- 
ment in toil (2™) is the only certain good in life that Qéhéleth has 
found. 
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2. Amos 575: MW O'SS58 S55 % onwin ame ons 
sOgnw ms. This is usually translated, “ Did ye bring me sacri- 
fices and meal-offerings in the wilderness forty years, O house of 
Israel?” Such a rendering evidently expects the answer, No, and 
thence the conclusion is drawn that to the historical memory of 
Amos’s age the period of the wanderings in the wilderness had been 
one without sacrifices and meal-offerings. I will attempt to show 
that this translation is false and that the passage will not bear the 
conclusion commonly drawn from it. Two points seem generally! to 
have been neglected: first, the force of W°'3" and of the root Wa33 
as a whole, and, secondly, the emphatic position of 7M!) O73. 

First, as to WAN. This is not a technical term meaning ‘to offer,’ 
though Siegfried-Stade says so explicitly, and Gesenius-Buhl suggests 
the same. None of the cases quoted (I icave out of account, of course, 
this passage) supports that force. All it means is to bring near into 
any one’s presence or to put before any person or any thing; it is 
used of bringing to the altar, but not of offering on the altar. Further, 
the root W743 is used of approach to God, in worship and otherwise ; 
thus of lip worship, Is. 29%, "N35 TRAWS) YDS NA OSA wai 
J Pn 125). The question is therefore legitimate, Why did 
Amos use this general term instead of, ¢.g. mosm? (used in v.” with 
misy and MAMI, and with AMI Is. 66°), or M31, which would 
have been strictly parallel to EYTS1, or N31 as in Lev. 11°? Had 
he possibly to use a word which would apply to other things besides 
these altar offerings? 

Second, as to the emphatic position of the words. Is not the 
correct translation of Prov. 30’, MN spoxw BNW, “Only two 
things do I ask of thee”? Ifa interrogative were prefixed, should 
we not have to translate thus, “ Have I asked only two things of 
thee?” Again, take Gen. 42”, mead ones PANT AMD; must 
we not render, “It is nothing but the nakedness of the land ye have 
come to see,” or words to that effect? And if a (:interrogative were 
prefixed, would not the true rendering be, “Is it only the nakedness 
of the land that ye have come to see?” 

I feel therefore compelled to render the passage in Amos, ‘ Was 


1Geo. A. Smith (7he Twelve Prophets i., p. 170) renders, “ Was it flesh or 
meal-offerings that ye brought Me...?” but on p. 103 he has, “ Did ye offer 
unto Me sacrifices and gifts...?” Which of these renderings does he regard as 
correct ? 

2.N. Schmidt, in the JouRNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE xiii. 11, renders youn 
" here and "> onwan alike by “ye bring me.” 
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it only (or nothing but) flesh-sacrifices and meal-offerings that ye 
brought to me in the wilderness for forty years, O house of Israel?” 
And the answer expected can only be, We brought to thee other 
things as well, true worship of the heart and righteousness, public 
and private. Such a translation renders the emphatic position of the 
words, and explains why Amos had here to use W°3" and not a 
specific sacrificial term. It also fits perfectly into the context, but 


it does of prove that in the wilderness there were no BMS? and 
PM. 
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Interpretation of 993 in Exodus xxxii. 22. 


PROF. MILTON G. EVANS. 


CHESTER, PENN. 


EVERAL years ago a colleague suggested to me that D"3 in 

Ex. 32” has the same meaning as "3 in Ex. 5"; that is, that 

Aaron meant to say that the Israelites were ‘in evil case,’ in distress- 
ful circumstances, and not that they were ‘set on mischief.’ 

In Exodus und Leviticus Dillmann considers the possibility of such 
an interpretation, but dismisses it with the remark: “ Aaron erinnert 
zu seiner Entschuldigung, Mose kenne ja das Volk, dass es 393 im 
Argen, d.h., in Verderbtheit und Schlechtigkeit stecke, damit behaftet 
sei, vgl. V. 9, also S23 etwas anders als 5, 19 bei E.” 

That the usual translation is not altogether satisfactory is evidenced 
by Knobel’s emendation of the text on the basis of the Samaritan 
version, which reads 2718 instead of S93. This is a happy reading, 
and only needs more external evidence to give it acceptance; but 
lacking such evidence the exegete must interpret D"3, not D™5. 

Is the rendering ‘in evil case’ defensible? There is no question 
that lexically the word 3" has the meaning of distress, plight, evil 
condition. It may possibly have that sense here. There is no 
difficulty syntactically either. The subject of the object clause is the 
word ©, which has been attracted into the governing clause as 
object. So that Aaron did not mean to say that Moses knew the 
people, and therefore knew that they were disposed to do evil deeds, 
but that Moses knew that the people were ‘in evil.’ This construc- 
tion is frequent, e.g. Ex. 22, NIM Dw" D IM NU; Gen. 14, aa 
JO"D TANTTAY pid ; Gen. 49", 310 "3D ari my. 

Since there is no difficulty either lexically or syntactically, does the 
context favor ‘in evil case,’ or ‘set on mischief’? The Israelites 
were sensuous and had to have visible objects of reverence. They 
must see their god, either in the person of a human leader, or in an 
image representing deity. If the leader and the image were both 
absent, the people thought they were without divine guidance. 
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Moses forbade images of Jehovah, and the people obeyed as long 
as he was with them, for he had done all that a god could do. They 
believed in Jehovah because they believed in Moses, and they believed 
.in Moses because he had successfully brought them out of bondage. 
In popular conception, then, Jehovah was present because Moses 
was present ; but Moses absent, and they are without divine leader- 
ship. In their perplexity and fear they think of the natural alterna- 
tive, viz. an image of Jehovah; for in this way only could their god 
be present to assist. This is exactly what Aaron said: Thou knowest 
that the people were in distress of mind, for thou, that broughtest 
them out of the land of Egypt, hadst gone, and they were leaderless. 
In their unwonted situation they demanded a guide, a protector, a 
conqueror, a god ; and I made a visible representation of Jehovah to 
take thy place, and bade them worship it as the god that led them 
out of Egypt. 

Aaron is not excusing himself, nor blaming the people for immoral 
conduct ; but is calling Moses’ attention to the obvious fact that the 
Israelites were “in evil case,” having no visible leader. 

At this period of Israel’s history their fundamental error was not 
so much moral as intellectual inability to appreciate the spirituality 
of Jehovah. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
DECEMBER, 1898. 


HE thirty-fourth meeting of the Society was held in room 422 

of the Library Building, Columbia University, beginning Wednes- 

day, December 28, at 2.40 P.M. In the absence of the President, the 

Vice-President, Dr. John P. Peters, presided. The records of the 

last meeting were read and approved. Professors F. Brown, Torrey, 

and Ewell were appointed a committee to nominate officers. Pro- - 

fessor Gottheil reported from the Committee of Arrangements, and 

in accordance with their recommendation it was voted to defer other 

business until the first hour of the evening session. The time from 
3 to 5.40 was occupied with papers and discussions as follows : — 

Rev. J. R. Thurston read “Some Considerations as to the Place © 
of the Crucifixion suggested by the Gospel Narratives.” 

Rev. J. Ritchie Smith read on “The Gospel in the Epistle of 
James.” 

Professor E. P. Gould read on “St. Paul and the Twelve.” Re- 
marks followed by Messrs. Fagnani, Ramsay, Briggs, Smith, Cobb, 
Bradley, Thurston, Moxom, and Ropes, Professor Gould making 
some reply. 

Professor L. B. ‘Paton gave “ Notes on Zechariah i—viii.” There 
were remarks by Messrs. Torrey, Fagnani, and Peters. Professor 
Torrey read two brief papers: (1) “ Judas Maccabaeus and Similar 
Names ;” (2) “The Date of 1 Maccabees and the Integrity of the 
Book.” 


At 5.40 the Society adjourned for dinner and a social hour at the 
University restaurant. 


Wednesday Evening, December 28. — The Society reassembled at 8. 
The Recording Secretary read his financial report. The Treasurer 
being absent, it was voted to refer his report, when received, and 
also the report just read, to Professors W. Adams Brown, McGiffert, 
and Torrey, as an Auditing Committee. Professor Lyon reported 
from the Publishing Committee. The Recording Secretary read his 
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statistical report. Voted to accept these reports and place them 
on file. 

A report was received and read from Professor Thayer, chairman 
of the Committee on an Amterican School of Oriental Research in 
Palestine. _ Voted to adopt the recommendations of the report, and 
to refer to the Council the matter of a detailed answer to the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 

On nomination by the Council, the following honorary members 
were elected : — 


Professor K. Budde, D.D., Strassburg. 
Professor A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg. 

Also the following active members : — 
Rev. C. S. Macfarland, B.D., New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. Julius A. Bewer, B.D., New York City. 

Prof. John E. McFadyen, B.D., Knox College, Toronto, Canada. 
Prof. Mary E. Woolley, Wellesley College, Mass. 

Miss Elizabeth Hall, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Rev. Henry Harrison Haynes, San Mateo, Cal. 
Prof. Ismar J. Peritz, Ph.D., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Rev. James Beveridge Lee, B.A., Bloomfield, N.J. 


Frofessor Brown reported from the Nominating Committee, and 
the report was accepted and adopted, the following officers being 
elected : — 


Prof. George F. Moore, President. 
Dr. John P. Peters, Vice-President. 
Rev. Wm. H. Cobb, kecording Secretary. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Treasurer. 
Prof. Edward L. Curtis, 
Prof. Edward Y. Hincks, Associates 
: Prof. Lewis B. Paton, in 
Prof. Benj. W. Bacon, Council. 


Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, 


The Council reported that they had reélected Professor Lyon as 
Corresponding Secretary, and Professor Nash and Dr. Cobb as addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee. 

Between 8.30 and 9.30 papers were presented and discussed as 
follows : — 

Rev. F. Gardiner, Jr., read “ Notes on Rev. 6? and 177.” Pro- 
fessor Haupt read on “ The River Chebar.” There were remarks by 
Messrs. Lyon, Gottheil, Peters, Ward, and Moxom. 
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Professor Haupt read on “A Reference in the El-Amarna Letters 
to the Temple of Jahveh at Jerusalem.” Messrs. Gottheil, Moxom, 
Lyon, Ward, and Torrey took part in the discussion. Adjourned to 
9.30 A.M., Thursday. 


Thursday Morning, December 29. — Met at 9.45. President 
Moore, having now arrived, took the chair. It was unanimously 
voted, by rising, to return the thanks of the Society to Columbia 
University and to the Committee of Arrangements for the accom- 
modations furnished for this meeting. The Auditing Committee 
reported that the accounts of the Recording Secretary were correct 
and properly vouched. At 9.50 the reading of papers was resumed, 
and continued, with discussions, until 12.10, when it was voted to 
refer to the Publishing Committee, without reading, papers whose 
authors were not present. The first paper read at the morning ses- 
sion was by Professor E. Y. Hincks, “ Note on James 2”.” Presi- 
dent Ramsay read two papers: (1) “ Barrifeyv eis in the New Testa- 
ment ;” (2) “ Interpretation of Phil. 2%.” There were remarks by 
Professor Ropes. Professor Haupt read on a phrase in Job 2+, 
“Skin for skin.” On this, Messrs. Moore, Torrey, and Hincks com- 
mented. Professor Haupt also read on “The Hebrew Cubit,” clos- 
ing with an allusion to the previous discussion of “The River 
Chebar.”” This called out replies from Messrs. Lyon and Ward. 
President Moore then gave his address on “ Jewish Historical Lit- 
erature.” He gave also a summary of his paper on “ Abbreviations.” 
Remarks followed by Messrs. Lyon, F. Brown, and Haupt. At 12.10 


the Society adjourned. 
Wan. H. Coss, 


Recording Secretary. 


Members in Attendance. — Messrs. Batten, Bradley, C. A. Briggs, 
F. Brown, W. A. Brown, Cobb, Creelman, Dickerman, Ewell, Fag- 
nani, Ferguson, Gardiner, R. Gottheil, Gould, Haupt, Hincks, Hul- 
bert, Lyon, McGiffert, Moxom, G. F. Moore, Paton, Peters, Ramsay, 
J. H. Ropes, Schwab, J. R. Smith, Thurston, C. C. Torrey, W. H. Ward, 
Watson, L. Williams. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


(As amended June 13, 1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 
I. 


THIs association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis.” 
I. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 

Ill. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be all ex-Presidents of the Society, and the Presidents 
of the Sections hereinafter provided for. There shall be also a Publishing 
Committee, consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and two others, 
who shall be annually chosen by the Council. 


IV. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of 
the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Hon- 
orary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United 
States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attain- 
ments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at 
the first electlon shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not 
more than two. 

v. 


The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 
President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the pur- 
pose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 
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VI. 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for the 
object stated in Article I1., provided that the number of members com- 
posing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall 


annually choose fer itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
i over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before 
- it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
é promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
t shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
& meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 

é 

t BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
| President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 
is of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 


Il. 


ae It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 

Ai at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
P record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll 
i of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Soci- 
il ety; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as 
: the Council may request. 


III. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 

. of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the members; to receive 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 


IV. 





It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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Vv. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VII. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars ; but libraries 
may become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, 
members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at 
one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from 
all further payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary 
members. 


VI. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Fournal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


— 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Fournal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Four- 
nal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to 
persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 








